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lo  sunsnine...  Not  just  the  rheerv  color. 

but  the  thrifty  cost,  will  warm  ytiur  heart  when  you 
decorate  with  Cannon  Percales  in  a  soft,  warm  yellow! 

Use  Cannon  Comhspun*  Percales  not  only  on  your 
bed . . .  hut  to  make  bedspreads,  drapes,  and  dressinji- 
table  skirts  as  well!  (Figure  the  cost  on  a  yardage  basis 


and  see  how  much  you  save!! 

Cannon  Percales  will  make  vour  bed  and  bedroom 
lovelier ...  your  sleeping  lovelier,  too!  And  they  cost 
but  a  few  pennies  more  than  heavy  muslins!  In  white, 
or  the  clearest,  softest  of  sleepy-time  pastels,  they  have 
a  smooth  perfection  and  cool  deliciousness  you’ll  love. 


Make  your  bed...  and  make  it  lovelier  with 


perealo 


For  that  pampered  feelioit  '  I 

...fill  your  linen  closet  witli  I 

Cannon  ('.oinhspun  Percales  ^ 

in  while  and  yonr  choice  of  I®  I 

Cannon’s lo\ely./ff.s/ingcolors.  (B- .  I  m 

For  bright,  new  ideas  about  decorating,  send 
lOf*  today  for  Cannon’s  new  booklet,  "MAKE  IT 
WITH  sheets!’’. ..20  pages  of  thrifty,  exciting 
ideas  for  home  sewing!  _______ 


Dark  walls— white  sheets!  \  new  idea... 
walls  a  smokey  bine:  woodwork,  accessories, 
and  Cannon  Percale  Sheets  in  bright,  bright 
white!  For  all  their  Inxiirions  smoothness.  Can¬ 
non  sheets  are  sturdy  and  strong!  They’re 
Conibspun  . . .  the  cotton  is  combed  till  only  the 
longest  and  strongest  fibers  remain ! 


Make  it  delicious  ...  in  pink!  Perfect  set¬ 
ting  for  a  vibrant  brunette,  a  room  done  all  in 
shades  of  pink.  On  the  bed,  two  heavenly  Can¬ 
non  colors  .  .  .  shell  pink  for  the  sheets:  pillow 
slips  in  deeper  sunset  rose.  And  those  Cannon 
Combspim  Percales  are  so  smooth,  you’ll  think 
you're  drifting  to  sleep  on  a  rose  petal! 


Cannon  Mill-.  Inc..  Dept.  CIl 
70  Worth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  enrlose  lOt.  Please  send  a  ropy  of  --M  AKE  IT  W  ITH 
SHEETS  I”  Cannon’s  new  20-paf!e  ili-i-oruliiif'  iHHiklel. 


Name 


Address 


I  '  - 


CANNON  TOWELS  •  STOCKINGS  •  BLANKETS  •  BEDSPREADS  •  CANNON  HILLS.  INC..  N.  Y.  13.  N.  Y. 


Camon!  TUio  ebe? 


When  a  sheet  manufacturer  can  broaden  the  mar¬ 
ket,  that's  news. 

Makes  things  better  for  him.  Makes  things  better  for 
you  store  people.  Makes  women  happier.  Everybody 
benefits.  So,  we’re  happv  to  mount  the  hen  house  and 
tell  you  HOW  we’re  doing  it— and  HOW  you  can  hook 
into  it. 

E  TELL  the  gals:  “LOOK  how  beautiful  these  mar¬ 
velous  colored  CANNON  PERCALE  SHEETS  actually  can 
look  . . . 

...  on  your  beds 
. . .  used  as  drapes 
. . .  made  up  as  dust  rutiles 
.  .  .  for  dressing-table  skirts 

AND  BROTHER,  they’re  lookin’! 

The  new  Cannon  colored-sheet  ad  (left)  tips  the 
story.  We’re  showing  women  new  ways  to  use  colored 
Cannon  Sheets.  On  their  beds— and  in  their  bedrooms. 
Practical  decorating  ideas.  “Make  your  bed  .  .  .  and 
make  it  lovelier!”  Many  a  sheet  man  would  stop  right 
there  and  start  whacking  himself  on  the  back!  Right 
where  Cannon  really  takes  off! 

Brin^  it  to  life! 

Of  course.  WE  can  do  just  so  much  by  advertising. 


We  can  make  women  want  BETTER  CANNON  SHEETS— 
FINER.  COMBSPUN  CANNON  SHEETS  —  COLORFAST  as 
approved  by  the  American  Institute  of  Laundering!* 

We  can  show  ’em  how  to  use  these  superlative-quality 
sheets  in  new,  exciting  ways.  Then  they  have  to  hop  out 
to  buy  these  sheets.  Where?  In  your  store  of  course.  To 
be  ready  for  this  jet-powered  scramble’,  latch  onto  our 
display  ideas  and  set  ’em  up! 

Give  ’em  the  breaks  they  rate.  Different  displays  .  .  . 
different  colors  .  .  .  different  rooms.  Do  that,  brother, 
and  you’re  TRADING  UP,  too! 

rhe  Steady  Soeker  . . . 

Remember,  please,  that  Cannon  advertising  is  sock¬ 
ing  away  at  the  gals.  24  hours  a  day.  Bigger— harder 
this  year  than  ever. 

Idea-packed  FULL-COLOR  PAGES  in  those  big,  fat, 
jolly  magazines  women  swear  by,  shop  by.  PLUS 
television!  KATE  SMITH  in  her  great  weekly  show: 
“THE  KATE  SMITH  HOUR.”  Plus  radio!  Every  week! 
With  JOHN  REED  KING  and  his  high-flving  audience- 
participation  show:  “give  AND  take!” 

With  all  this  POOSH  ’em  up,  do  you  wonder  that  the 
sheet  market  is  broadening?  Now  do  you  see  the  terrific 
sales  opportunities  Cannon  is  opening  up  for  you? 
Now  do  you  see  how  easy  it  is  to  trade  up? 

Well  then,  start  reaching  for  yours.  It’s  sittin’  right 
before  you.  W'aiting  for  the  clutch  of  your  hands!  On  a 
beautiful  sterling  silver  platter ! 


Cannon 


combsDun  percale  shoots 


•  KEG.  US.  PAT.  OPP. 


CANNON 


CANNON  TOWELS  •  STOCKINGS  •  BLANKETS  •  BEDSPREADS  •  CANNON  MILLS.  INC..  N  T.  IS.  N.  V. 
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IsnH"  if  worfh  a  3  cent  damp 


Streamlined  Cycle  Billing,  pioneered  for  retail  stores 
by  Remington  Rand,  is  probably  the  lowest  cost  bill¬ 
ing  system  ever  developed.  Peak  loads  are  ended  — 
work  is  spread  over  the  whole  month.  Customers 
have  fewer  complaints  —  because  original  sales  slips 
accompany  bills.  Account  Clerks  are  happier,  work 
better  —  since  each  has  real  responsibility  for  the 
accounts  assigned  to  her. 

Get  the  facts/  See  how  Remington  Rand  will 
tailor  Streamlined  Cycle  Billing  to  ht  your  hrm  for 
top  economy  .  .  .  how  you  will  get  higher  billing 
production  without  adding  personnel. 


Send  today  for  your  free  copy  of 
KD  655,  Everybody  . . .  but  Every¬ 
body  likes  Streamlined  Cycle  Bill¬ 
ing.  A  three-cent  stamp  will  bring 
it  to  you  by  return  mail. 


Management  Controls  Reference  Library 

Room  1685,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Please  furnish  free  copy  of  KD  655. 
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METAL  MEfOlANDISiNG 
EQUIPMENT 

MARCH  10  THRU  MARCH  21. 
Tho  norofitfam  Room 
Oovomor  Clinton  Hotol 
7lli  Avonwo  and  81sl  St. 

Now  York  City 

By  far,  it’s  the  best  show  we’ve 
ever  assembled.  It’s  got  every¬ 
thing— variety,  lots  of  variety. 

S««  how  you  con . . . 

Bo  smart  with 
Bo  stylish  with 
Bo  thrifty  with 

Can’t  make  the  show— we’re 
sorry— then  send  for  our  free 
50-S  catalog  on  "Hov  to 
Imtrtst*  Your  Profits  Through 
tht  Efftetiv*  Utt  of  Spmeo.” 
Write  Dept. $.2. 

RirilCTOR-HARDWARi 
CORPORATION 
3MS  S.  Wostom,  Ctdcoto  B 
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Service  Facts  About  Fabrics 


what  a 

WHALi 

of  a  show 


Operation  Air  Force 
Public  Relations  .  .  , 


Honors  Everywhere  for  David  Ovens . 

Award  Winners  in  1951  Newspaper  Advertising 
Sales  Promotion . 
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The  Smaller  Store 


Kirshenbaum  Honored 


Merchandising  Furs  . 

Merchandising  Intimate  Apparel  . 

Merchandising  Accessories  and  Smallwares 

Merchandising  Piece  Goods  . 

Merchandising  Ready-to-Wear . 

Merchandising  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  .  . 
National  Brand  Promotions . 


The  Payroll  Dollar . 

Credit  Promotion  and  Operation 
Costs  and  Taxes . 


Perspective  . 
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. . .  And  they  feast  their  eyes 

on  the  beautiful  Bigelow  carpet! 


The  Gounnet  Room,  Park  Ploaa  Hotel  in  St*  Looit 


^  HAT  wonderful  things  this  Bigelow 
earpet  does  for  the  Gourmet  Room  in 
St.  Louis'  Park  Plaza  Hotel. 


BIGELOW 

Rugs  -  Carpets 


Its  modern-classic  design,  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  decor,  adds  drama  as 
well  as  heauty. 

Its  rich,  thick  pile  insulates,  absorbs  sound,  creates 
a  mood  of  luxury.  And  its  sturdy,  resilient  yams  offer 
extraordini  ry  wear,  easy  economical  upkeep. 


rhese  are  the  important  extras  you  always  get  when  you 
decorate  your  floors  with  Bigelow  carpets. 

So  be  sure  and  write  to  Bigelow’s  Carpet  Council 
today.  Let  this  staff  of  experts  give  you  advice  on  the 
best  colors,  patterns  and  weaves  for  your  purpose  and 
your  price. 

No  charge  for  this  service  I  Just  write  to  Bigelow 
Carpet  Council,  140  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Your  inquiry  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


BIGELOW  Rugs  and  Carpets 


Beauty  you  can  sm  . . .  quality  you  can  trust . . .  since  1825 
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PER_SP_ECTIVE 

BY  J.  GORDON  DAKINS,  General  Manager,  NRDGA 


ffTlUSlNESS  is  entitled  to  fair  price  ceilings 

^  which  provide  the  opportunity  to  make 
fair  profits  over  fair  costs.”  This  statement,  made 
by  Roger  L.  Putnam,  recently  appointed  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Agency, 
found  favor  with  the  merchants  who  heard  his 
address  at  NRDGA’s  41st  Annual  Convention. 
Some  other  p>ortions  of  his  talk,  however,  did  not 
sit  so  well  with  the  members  of  his  audience,  par¬ 
ticularly  his  comments  on  the  Herlong  Amend¬ 
ment— the  amendment  which  guarantees  the  mar¬ 
gin  type  of  control  to  retailers.  It  is  apparent  that 
Mr.  Putnam,  like  his  predecessor,  is  an  advocate 
of  cost  absorption  at  the  retail  level. 

The  new  ESA  Administrator  took  pointed  ex¬ 
ception  to  what  he  called  the  “automatic  pass¬ 
through”  and  “cost-plus”  pricing,  which  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  “enemies  of  the  kind  of  free  enterprise 
svstem  we  have  built  and  must  preserve  .  .  .” 

Discussing  the  price  regulations  currently  in 
effect  for  retailing,  Mr.  Putnam  said;  “I  realize 
that  retailers  generally  establish  their  initial  ask¬ 
ing  price  on  a  percentage  markup  principle.  .So 
far  this  customary  method  of  pricing  has  general¬ 
ly  been  followed  in  (retail)  price  control  policies. 
This  has  been  sound  and  practicable,  because  of 
the  continued  comf>etition  in  your  industries  and 
because  the  cost  of  the  goods  you  sell  has  been 
relatively  stable  since  controls  were  imp>osed.  But 
if  market  conditions  change— and  they  probably 
will— and  the  stabilization  program  becomes  hard¬ 
er  to  manage,  the  pyramiding  of  increased  costs 
percentagewise  in  all  cases— regardless  of  its  effect 
on  the  overall  stabilization  picture— would  hurt  us 
all.  Nevertheless,  the  Herlong  Amendment  freezes 
the  cost-plus  percentage  system  in  effect  regardless 
of  circumstances.  That’s  what  makes  the  amend¬ 
ment  so  objectionable.” 

Although  there  can  be  no  question  about  Mr. 
Putnam’s  sincere  desire  to  establish  and  maintain 
an  equitable  and  effective  stabilization  program, 
it  would  seem  that  he  does  not  yet  have  a  full  ap¬ 
preciation  of  retailing’s  problems. 

Retailers  today  find  themselves  in  the  position 
of  being  close  to  the  break-even  point,  with  their 
profits  inequitably  restricted  by  price  controls.  At 
the  time  ceilings  were  imposed  under  CPR  7,  it 
was  believed  that  stores  would  be  operating  in  a 
seller’s  market  and  would  be  able  to  achieve  mar¬ 


gins  established  under  ceiling  rules.  It  was  also 
assumed  that  wages  and  other  costs  would  be  con¬ 
trolled.  But  wage  controls  have  been  only  par¬ 
tially  eflFective.  As  a  consequence,  while  retail 
margins  have  remained  frozen  at  base  p>eriod 
levels,  retail  expenses  have  risen  sharply.  Retail¬ 
ers,  as  a  result,  have  exf>erienced  a  squeeze  by 
smaller  margins  on  the  one  hand  and  higher 
expenses  on  the  other.  Under  the  present  rules, 
they  are  not  permitted  to  pass  on  the  increased 
proportion  of  expanses  which  is  now  evident  in 
their  operations.  They  are  forced  to  operate  in  a 
buyer’s  market  under  rules  which  were  designed 
to  prevail  in  a  seller’s  market. 

NRDGA’s  Committee  on  Emergency  Govern¬ 
ment  Controls  has  summed  up  the  situation  in 
these  words:  “Retailers  operating  under  CPR  7 
found  themselves  in  a  virtual  straitjacket  in 
1951.  They  alone  among  the  important  elements 
in  the  economy  had  no  tolerance,  no  hardship 
provision,  no  element  of  flexibility  that  could  be 
invoked.  Hence  .  .  .  many  retail  stores  suffered  a 
more  severe  curtailment  of  earnings  than  practi- 
•  cally  any  other  line  of  business  in  1951.” 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  NRDGA’s  Board 
of  Directors  in  its  Statement  of  Policy  on  Jan¬ 
uary  10  took  the  position  that  “the  extent  to 
which  conditions  have  changed  since  January 
1951  requires  a  reappraisal  of  the  problem  and 
may  call  for  important  changes  in  present  price 
control  measures.”  Congress  was  asked  by 
NRDGA’s  Board  to  consider  carefully  whether 
the  continuing  emergency  and  the  need  for  over¬ 
all  stabilization  are  such  as  to  warrant  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  present  incomplete  and  essentially 
discriminatory  price  controls.  And  finally,  both 
OPS  and  the  Congress  were  urged  not  only  to  re¬ 
tain  the  Herlong  Amendment  but  to  give  atten¬ 
tion  to  “providing  some  leeway  or  tolerance,  with¬ 
in  the  principle  of  historical  pricing  chart  mark¬ 
ups,  in  order  to  afford  relief  from  tradewide  rises 
in  operating  costs,  particularly  wages,  transp>orta- 
tion  and  supplies,  factors  which  are  beyond  the 
control  of  the  retailer.” 

What  is  urgently  needed,  Mr.  Putnam,  is  for 
your  Agency  to  inject  a  degree  of  flexibility  into 
CPR  7  which  will  provide  retailers  a  measure  of 
relief  to  comp)ensate  for  the  raoid  rise  in  expenses 


as  related  to  fixed  markups! 
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Another  Abbott  Merkt  designed  warehouse 
cuts  service  costs  at  Loveman’s! 


Main  entrance  Loveman's  service  building,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Brice  Building  Co.,  contractor 


This  progressive  Birmingham  store  now  has  the  me 
modern  warehouse  facilities,  all  under  one  roof.  Car 
fully  planned  so  that  merchandise  flows  smoothly,  with 
minimum  of  handling,  from  the  receiving  department 
the  customer.  Among  the  services  housed  in  this  92,01 
sq.  ft.  building  is  modern  fur  storage  with  workroc 
which  helps  increase  income  to  the  store  and  convenierv 
to  the  customer. 

Another  example  of  efRcient  warehouse  layout  ai 
design  which  has  distinguished  Abbott  Merkt  for  < 
years.  When  planning  a  new  warehouse,  you  will  so 
time  and  money  by  working  with  engineers  who  knt 
what  is  required  to  keep  down  department  store  servi 
costs.  May  we  help  you? 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


io  east  40th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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EDWARD  W.  CARTER 


President,  Broadway-Hale  Stores.  Inc. 


■  T  was  in  1946  that  unpretentious  Edward  W.  Carter, 
"then  34  years  old,  joined  Broadway  Department  Stores, 
Inc.,  as  its  executive  vice  president.  Within  a  few  months 
he  became  Broadway’s  president;  within  five  years  he  had 
ransformed  the  company  into  an  11 -store  chain. 

Carter  is  not  a  man  who  makes  rash  promises,  but  he 
lid  in  1946  that  he  would 
ouble  the  company’s  $31  mil- 
ion  business.  By  the  end  of 
951,  the  stores’  combined  vol- 
ane  for  the  year  was  just 
ibout  $100  million.  Sheer 
volume  increase,  however,  is  a 
relatively  minor  factor  in 

tarter’s  concept  of  successful 
lodern  retailing.  His  activi- 
es  at  the  Broadway  demon¬ 
rate  his  conviction  that  effi¬ 
ciency,  profits  and  customer 
needs  all  call  for  the  wider 
development  of  the  multi-unit 
department  store  chain  with 
strong  central  management. 

In  the  past  six  years  he  has 
made  the  Broadway  into  such 
a  chain. 

The  store  already  had  two 
arrived  on  the  scene.  Its  large  Hollywood  branch,  one  of  the 
first  in  the  country,  had  been  opened  in  1931;  the  Pasadena 
branch  in  1940.  In  1947,  under  Carter’s  influence,  came  the 
spectacular  Broadway-Crenshaw  tlevelopment,  a  pace-setter 
for  suburban  shopping  centers,  anti  in  1950  the  Broadway- 
Westchester  branch  was  purchased.  More  than  half  of  the 
Broadway  Southern  California  business  is  done  in  these  four 


The  organization  which  Carter  now  heads  is,  except  for 
the  Bullock’s-Magnin  combination,  the  largest  retail  busi¬ 
ness  west  of  the  Mississippi.  As  to  further  expansion  plans, 
Broadway’s  president  is  for  the  time  being  noncommital, 
confining  himself  to  the  statement  that  the  long-time  outlook 
for  retailing  on  the  Coast  is  excellent  because  of  the  well- 

established  trend  of  popula- 
-  I  j  tion  to  the  west. 

a  Like  most  retailers  Carter  is 

cautious  in  his  estimates  of 
1952  prosjjects.  He  counts  on 
volume  matching  or  moving 
slightly  ahead  of  last  year’s. 
He  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
a  negative  customer  psychol¬ 
ogy  will  continue  for  a  while, 

^  manifesting  itself  in  a  higher 
i  than  normal  savings  rate,  just 
1  as  it  did  last  year.  He  looks 
for  some  profit  betterment  as 
a  result  of  smaller  inventories 
.  and  fewer  markdowns.  But 

f  for  the  big  volume  improve- 
!  1  ment  which  stores  need  in 

i  I 

_  ,  •  _ Ij  order  to  meet  the  mounting 

pressure  of  expenses,  he  feels 
branch  outlets  when  Carter  that  retailers  must  look  to  more  imaginative  promotional 

programs. 

It  is  characteristic  of  both  Broadway  and  its  president 
that  he  speaks  of  “efficient”  and  “effective”  rather  than 
“aggressive”  promotion  programs.  The  Broadway  is  in  truth 
aggressive  in  its  campaign  for  volume,  but  the  qualities 
which  characterize  it  in  the  customer  mind  are  honesty, 
value  and  friendliness.  Arthur  Letts  founded  the  store  in 
1896  on  these  policies,  and  a  half-century  later,  with  all  its 
mushrooming  growth,  these  concepts  are  still  fundamental 
in  the  store’s  personality.  Carter  says,  “Tcxlay  honesty  is 
practiced  by  all  well-established  merchants  and  the  public 
takes  that  for  granted.  Customer  discrimination  as  between 
stores  is,  however,  still  influenced  strongly  by  price  appeal 
and  increasingly  by  fashion  rightness,  breadth  of  assortments 
and  completeness  of  staple  stocks.  These  are  the  four  major 
factors  out  of  which  Broadway’s  current  successful  merchan¬ 
dising  policies  have  evolved.” 

{Continued  on  page  71) 
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SHILLITO^S, 

Cincinnati 
Southern  Ohio's  largest 
department  store 


SHILLITO’S  MODERNIZES  WITH  14  OTIS  ESCALATORS 
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'‘A  traffic  check  on  three  consecutive  Monday  nights  showed 
shoppers  riding  every  step  of  our  new  Otis  Escalator^," 
says  JEFFREY  LAZARUS,  President  of  Shillito's.  "Traffic 
moved  endlessly  UP  and  DOWN  from  basement  to  the 
6th  floor. 

"We  have  an  excellently  planned  vertical  transportation 
system.  And  no  concern  about  its  dependability." 


We're  Ready  To  Work  With  Architects  and  Owners 

Our  department  store  division,  which  has  installed  over 
3,000  escalators,  is  ready  to  survey  and  analyze  traffic 
...  to  supply  layout  studies  and  pictorial  reference  data 
...  to  help  plan  escalator  locations,  arrangements  and 
installations.  263  Otis  offices  are  ready  to  prove  that 
"better  elevatoring  is  the  business  of  Otis." 

Otis  Elevator  Company,  260  1 1th  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Report  from  Washingt 

By  JOHN  HAZEN,  Washington  Director,  NRDGA 


January  24,  1952 

Minimum  Wages-Retail  Exemption. 

We  announced  in  the  last  issue  of 
^ORES  that  legislation  would  be  intro¬ 
duced  amending  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  increasing  the  present  75-cent 
minimum  to  $1.25.  On  January  22. 
Representative  Dollinger,  Bronx,  New 
York.  Democrat,  introduced  H.R.  6160. 
Mr.  Doljinger  had  previously  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  calling  for  a  minimum 
wage  rate  of  $1.00.  We  believe  that 
both  CIO  and  A.F.  of  L.  would  com¬ 
promise  for  the  $1.00  rate.  The  new 
Dollinger  bill  gives  them  a  bargaining 
piece. 

This  new  legislation  would  narrow 
the  retail  exemption  to  “any  employee 
employed  in  a  retail  or  service  estab¬ 
lishment  by  an  employer  having  not 
more  than  three  such  establishments 
and  having  a  total  annual  volume  of 
sales  or  servicing  of  not  more  than 
$300,000.”  NRDGA  has  always  main¬ 
tained  in  Congressional  apjaearances 
that  local  retailing  must  be  exempt 
from  minimum  wage  legislation.  Dol¬ 
lar  volume  exemptions  are  unsound 
and  unworkable.  A  store  might  hover 
near  the  exempt  ceiling  for  several 
years  under  such  a  provision,  being 
covered  one  year  and  exempt  the  next. 

Fair  Trade.  Hearings  on  the  contro¬ 
versial  subject  of  Fair  Trade  opened 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
February  13.  The  hearings  are  exjiect- 
ed  to  run  for  many  weeks  as  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  looks  into  the 
broad  subject  of  Fair  Trade,  particu¬ 


larly  as  it  applies  to  the  “non-signer” 
clause,  the  subject  of  a  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision.  Pro-Fair  Traders  are 
hopeful  of  returning  industry  back  to 
where  it  was  prior  to  the  Supreme 
Court  action.  In  other  words,  they 
hope  to  make  “non-signer”  clauses 
legal  again.  There  is  opposition  in 
some  retail  quarters  to  this  effort  and 
several  retailers  are  planning  to  be 
heard  by  the  House  Committee. 

To  complicate  the  situation,  there 
are  Fair  Trade  bills  before  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  With  two  separate  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Congress  dealing  with 
legislation  on  the  same  subject,  there 
are  likely  to  be  some  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  two  committees 
that  could  result  in  different  bills 
emerging  as  a  result  of  the  dual  action. 

Not  Cheaper  by  the  Dozen.  During 
the  first  session  of  the  present  Congress 
the  traditional  principle  that  things 
are  cheaper  when  purchased  in  quanti¬ 
ty  was  upset.  In  passing  a  bill  adjusting 
postal  rates  Congress  inserted  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  im|x>sed  a  10  per  cent  sur¬ 
charge  on  the  purchase  of  post  cards  in 
lots  of  50  or  more.  During  and  even 
before  the  recess,  members  began  to 
hear  from  home.  Their  constituents 
could  not  understand  why  they  had  to 
pay  more  for  51  post  cards  than  the 
listed  price.  One  Representative  from 
Oregon  reported  that  a  businessman 
in  his  district,  rather  than  pay  a  $20 
surcharge  on  the  purchase  of  10,000 
post  cards,  sent  his  messenger  to  the 
post  office  on  a  series  of  trips.  The 


messenger  purchased  49  post  cards  on 
each  trip.  The  job  took  but  an  hour 
as  the  young  man  purchased  each  lot 
of  49  cards  and  moved  to  the  end  of 
the  line  to  start  all  over  again. 

More  than  a  dozen  bills  have  been 
introduced  so  far  calling  for  the  re¬ 
peal  of  this  surcharge.  The  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  is  expected 
to  act  favorably  on  one  of  the  bills 
during  February. 

President  Wants  UCC  Expanded.  As 

part  of  a  long  campaign,  the  President 
has  asked  again  for  an  expansion  of 
Federal-State  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation.  The  President  wants  cov¬ 
erage  for  Federal  employees,  farmers, 
commission  w'orkers  and  employees  of 
small  firms  having  less  than  eight 
employees. 

The  Administration  would  also  like 
to  see  uniform  weekly  payments  rang¬ 
ing  from  50  per  cent  of  normal  earn¬ 
ings  with  a  maximum  of  $30  a  week 
for  a  single  jjerson  with  no  dependents 
to  70  per  cent  of  normal  earnings  up 
to  .$42  a  week  for  a  person  with  three 
or  more  dependents.  .\  uniform  26- 
week  coverage  is  again  asked  for  with 
l)enefits  given  to  workers  who  move 
from  one  state  to  another. 

Controls.  The  President  does  not  ex- 
jject  to  send  his  message  on  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Defense  Protluction  Act 
to  Congress  before  late  February. 
However,  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  is  planning  to 
get  an  early  start  with  hearings.  It  is 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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The  2,000  retailers  who  attended 

Irxc^  in 


^  last  month's  convention  in  New 
York  spent  a  fair  proportion  of  their 
time  berating  themselves  for  their  mer¬ 
chandising  and  promotion  errors  of 
the  past  year  and  a  half.  They  had 
been  guilty  chiefly  of  miscalculation 
and  it  was  a  mistake  for  which  they 
might  reasonably  have  blamed  others 
than  themselves.  But  they  didn’t. 
They  pointed  the  finger  of  scorn  in 
their  own  direction  and  did  not  con¬ 
sider  it  odd  to  say,  in  effect,  that  they 
should  have  been  better  prophets  of 
events  than  their  government. 

Having  scolded  themselves  at  length 
for  being  such  poor  prognosticators, 
they  proceeded  to  give  evidence,  that 
1951  was  by  no  means  a  total  loss.  Re¬ 
tailing  is  certainly  suffering  in  the 
stranglehold  of  a  price  control  that 
makes  no  allowance  for  the  mounting 
costs  of  doing  business,  but  one  good 
result  of  this  painful  experience  can¬ 
not  be  denied:  not  in  the  past  12  years 
has  there  been  so  much  concrete,  spe¬ 
cific  action  to  reduce  these  costs.  And 
the  approach  everywhere  is  a  construc¬ 
tive  one,  aimed  at  achieving  economy 
through  greater  efficiency  rather  than 
through  the  paring  of  dollar  budgets. 

It  was  noticeable  too  that  this  con¬ 
vention  gave  more  attention  to  selling 
costs  and  selling  efficiency  than  to 
behind-the-scenes  operations.  Faster 
and  bigger  sales  production  was  in  fact 
the  theme  of  practically  every  session. 
It  w'as  evident  that  stores  are  making 
much  progress  on  their  own  and  will 
make  more  in  1952;  at  the  same  time 
many  manufacturers  are  coming  for¬ 
ward  with  powerful  assistance.  Some 
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of  them  reported  to  the  convention  on 
the  carefully  researched  and  planned 
selling  fixtures  they  have  designed  for 
their  merchandise;  where  these  fixtures 
are  working,  there  have  been  healthy 
improvements  in  volume  and  turn¬ 
over,  lower  selling  cost  and  better  stock 
maintenance  for  customer  service. 

But  the  manufacturers  had  one  seri¬ 
ous  warning  and  complaint:  they  find 
it  difficult  to  get  the  necessary  atten¬ 
tion  from  top  retail  management  for 
the  selling  helps  they  can  offer.  What 
they  said  in  effect  was  that  many  of 
them  today  are  producing  far  more 
than  merchandise.  By  means  of  time- 
consuming  and  expensive  research 
they  are  producing  better  methods  of 
moving  merchandise  across  the  retail 
counter.  In  themselves  and  for  the 
exact  merchandise  they  are  applied  to, 
these  methods  desers  e  the  study  of  the 
store’s  management  and  promotion 
men  as  well  as  the  merchandise  buyer; 
what  is  more,  from  what  a  manufac¬ 
turer  otters  in  one  department,  man¬ 
agement  can  learn  how  to  improve 
sales  efficiency  in  every  department. 

[A  jx)st-convention  news  item  of  in¬ 
terest  in  this  connection  was  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  new  management  post  at  The 
Hecht  Co.,  Washington.  The  title  is 
Director  of  Resources  Relations,  and 


the  job  has  been  undertaken 
Samuel  J.  Cohen,  who  has  pioneered 
many  retail  sales  promotion  undertak¬ 
ings.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
in  stores  of  every  size  there  should  be 
at  least  one  management  executive 
who  is  familiar  with  all  tha  sales-pro 
duction  helps  developed  by  all  manu¬ 
facturers.] 


khasing 


Failures  of  '51.  B.  Earl  Puckett,  chair 
man  of  the  board  of  Allied  Stores 
Corp.,  was  the  convention’s  first  speak 
er,  and  he  keynoted  the  w’eek’s  mood 
of  self-criticism,  sjjeaking  some  harsh 
truths  which  were  repeated  in  varying 
forms  many  times  at  many  other  meet 
ings.  He  appeared  at  the  joint  session 
of  the  NRDG.Y  and  the  Associated 
Buying  Offices  which  is  the  conven 
tion’s  traditional  “curtain-raiser.” 

“We  retailers,”  said  Puckett,  “have 
twice  become  victims  of  the  psycho¬ 
logical  and  emotional  attributes  of  in¬ 
flation  within  the  past  18  months, 
much  to  our  discredit  as  citizens  and 
business  leaders,  and  at  a  great  finan¬ 
cial  loss  to  ourselves  as  well.  We  dis¬ 
rupted  the  normal  flow  of  trade,  en¬ 
couraged  false  hopes  in  the  hearts  of 
our  resources,  and  did  much  to  bring 
upon  ourselves  the  curse  of  govern¬ 
ment  price  and  wage  controls.  Our 
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;;iaikdowns  were  only  a  small  part  of 

4Jihe  cost  of  our  folly _ Neither  we  nor 

E  S  country  can  afford  a  third  episode 
which  the  retailer  forgets  his  re- 
)952Lponsibility  to  the  consumer  and  to 
ihe  economy  as  a  whole  and  bids  up 
prices  and  builds  up  inventories  in  the 
false  hope  of  obtaining  a  competitive 
advantage.  It  is  probable  that  middle 
or  late  1952  may  again  hold  out  this 
false  hope.  It  is  our  obligation  to  rec¬ 
ognize  its  fundamental  falsity.  We  not 
earn  but  usually  collect  our  fair 
profits  when  we  remain  true  to  our 
obligations  to  the  consumer.  We  de- 
icrve  what  we  get  in  the  way  of  mark- 
|lk)wns  and  government  regulations 
when  we  fail  to  fulfill  these  obliga¬ 
tions.” 

This  uncompromising  assignment 
of  responsibility  to  the  retail  trade  for 
the  mistakes  of  the  period  since  Korea 
fell  over-harshly  on  some  ears;  but 
Puckett’s  audience  all  fervently  in- 
tendeci  to  follow  his  advice  not  to  be 
sumpeded  again.  He  said  that  in  the 
1952  markets— and  for  that  matter  at 
any  time— the  retailer’s  obligation  is  to 
resist  price  increases  on  every  front. 
This  is  his  job  as  the  consumer’s  pur- 
Jihasing  agent.  As  a  sales  agent,  who 
plays  a  dynamic  role  in  the  American 
economy  of  increasing  consumption, 
the  retailer  should  step  up  his  promo¬ 
tion  efforts— the  present  excessive  rate 
of  consumer  savings,  said  Puckett,  is 
evidence  of  a  failure  of  retail  salesman¬ 
ship.  And  as  a  business  technician, 
the  retailer  should  this  year  go  over 
arefully  the  whole  field  of  merchan¬ 
dising,  operation  and  financial  proced¬ 
ures.  Puckett  called  upon  the  buying 
offices  to  enlarge  their  services  in  all 
these  fields.  He  drew  attention  espte- 
cially  to  the  necessity  of  reducing 
markdowns:  through  better  item  selec¬ 
tion:  better  assortment  planning  and 
assortment  maintenance;  better  timing 
of  orders  and  better  quantity  determi¬ 
nation. 

Finally,  Puckett  reminded  his  hear¬ 
ers  of  their  very  serious  obligations, 
not  as  business  men  alone  but  as  citi¬ 
zens  of  a  democracy  dedicated  to  the 
right  and  privilege  of  individual  self- 
jimprovement.  This  philosophy,  he 
aid,  is  being  challenged:  “Personal 
rights  are  being  slowly  whittled  away. 
Croup  consciousness  is  replacing  indi¬ 
vidualism.  Security  is  emphasized  over 
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It.  G«n.  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer  (U.SJt.,  retired)  now  a  vice-president  of  Avco 


Corp.,  arrives  to  speak  at  the  banquet  which  wound  up  convention  week. 


With  him,  Leonard  Rovins,  NROGA  legal  counsel,  and  George  Honsen,  presi¬ 


dent  of  Chandler  &  Co.,  Boston.  Hansen  was  elected  to  a  second  term  as 


president  of  the  Association. 


•fo  .  ;  \ 


The  Smaller  Stores  Division's  dinner  meeting,  a  tribute  to  women  in  retailing. 


A  large  delegation  of  Canadian  retailers  came  to  New  York  for  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Here,  seated;  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  president  of  the  Nomm  Store  and 


chairman- of  the  NRDGA's  Internationai  Division;  Edgar  G.  Burton,  president 


of  Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  and  William  B.  Holmes,  president  of  Jos. 
McCreery  B  Co.  Standing;  Wade  G.  McCargo,  president  of  the  H.  V.  Baldwin 
Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  now  beginning  his  second  term  era  chairman  of  the 


NRDGA  Executive  Committee;  H.  G.  Colebrook,  president  of  the  Canadian 


Retail  Federation,  and  E.  B.  Mackenzie,  president  of  the  Canadian  Club  of  New 
York  and  senior  vice  president  of  the  Corn  Exchange  Bank. 


't  . 


personal  opportunity.  It  is  falsely  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  state  has  jX)wers  great¬ 
er  than  the  aggregate  powers  of  its 
people  as  individuals.  .  .  .  .\  govern¬ 
ment  conceived  for  and  dedicated  to 
personal  liberty  and  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  individual  self-improve¬ 
ment  of  its  citizens  is  rapidly  drifting 
and  being  pushed  toward  mass  think¬ 
ing,  bureaucratic  administration  and 
eventual  statism.  There  are  few  who 
want  a  p>61ice  state.  There  are  many, 
however,  whose  every  act  is  pushing  us 
inevitably  towards  that  destination. 
The  fact  that  ‘they  know  not  what 
they  do’  does  not  lessen  the  force  of 
their  actions.  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
{x>litical  party.  .  .  .  There  are  some 
clear,  sound  thinkers  and  many  very 
loose  and  sloppy  thinkers  in  the  top 
echelons  of  both  political  parties.  Both 
parties  need  proper  leadership.  The 
right  leadership  in  both  parties  needs 
encouragement  and  support  from  you. 
It  is  your  opportunity  to  serve.  It  is 
.ilso  your  obligation.” 


Mrs.  Denny  Griswold  chides  top  monapement  for 
failure  to  institute  sound  store  public  relations 
programs.  George  L.  Stearns  II  studies  a  problem 
with  Carl  Bleiberg,  right,  at  the  Public  Relations- 
Personnel  session. 


Fog  of  Uncertainty.  Retailers’  obliga¬ 
tions  as  business  men  and  citizens  are 
heavy,  as  Puckett  rightfully  pointed 
out;  yet  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  them 
to  behave  as  paragons  of  self-discipline 
in  an  atmosphere  of  economic  con¬ 
fusion.  The  Association  adopted  a  for¬ 
mal  resolution  during  the  convention 
which  expressed  the  conviction  of  its 
members  that  the  nation’s  tax  policy— 
if  policy  it  can  be  called— is  ruinous 
and  incoherent.  It  warned  against  the 
excessive  use  of  government  controls 
and  called  specifically  for  a  dispassion¬ 
ate  study  of  the  need  and  the  effects  of 
price  controls.  These  were  efforts  to 
recall  the  nation’s  leaders  to  a  sense  of 
non-political  resp>onsibility. 

Speaking  at  the  convention  of  the 
American  Retail  Association  Execu¬ 
tives  which  ran  simidtaneously  with 
that  of  the  NRDGA,  Max  Hess,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Hess  Brothers,  Allentown,  Pa., 
summed  up  the  anxieties  of  most  re¬ 
tailers  when  he  said:  “Business  men 
have  no  way  of  knowing  which  way 
the  country  is  headed.  .  .  .  Are  we  fac¬ 
ing  serious  shortages?  Maybe  we’ll  face 
the  same  situations  we  had  last  year: 
big  production,  but  warehouses  filling 
up  with  goods  that  aren’t  moving. 
Last  year,  you  remember,  it  took  a 
price  war  to  empty  those  warehouses. 


Dcndd  Moutur  mokus  a  lulling  point  in  a  pru- 
banquut  convursotion  with  Wadu  McCargu;  Duan 
Charlu*  Edwards  of  N.  Y.  U.  is  in  thu  bodcground. 
Irwin  D.  WoH,  aflur  a  long  day  wMi  thu  Vundor 
Rulatians  Committuu,  muuts  Charlus  G.  Nichols  and 
John  Hatun,  NRDGA's  Washington  ruprosuntativu. 


.  .  .  Give  us  a  year  of  hesitating,  hand- 
to-mouth  business— give  us  a  year  whea 
people  are  afraid  to  buy  because  they 
don’t  know  what  the  future  holds  let 
merchandise  pile  up  again  in  the  ware 
houses— and  we’ll  plunge  into  a  price 
war  that  will  make  the  last  one  lo<A 
like  kid  stuff.  .  .  .  When  business  men 
look  ahead  into  a  fog  of  uncertainty 
when  they’re  nervous  and  insecure, 
anything  is  likely  to  start  a  stamfrede." 


The  Stubborn  Facts.  As  Hess  himseU 
realized,  only  the  Politburo  was  rtalh 
in  a  position  to  completely  clear  up 
the  “fog  of  uncertainty,”  but  two  ol 
retailing’s  best  economic  minds  ana 
lyzed  the  prosf>ects  of  the  next  sb 
months  as  far  as  they  were  able.  Mal¬ 
colm  P.  McNair,  Lincoln  Filene  pro¬ 
fessor  of  retailing  at  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  .Admini 
stration,  based  all  his  forecasts  on  “the 
basic  fact  that  we  are  at  war  and  shall 
continue  to  be  at  war  for  a  long  time 
to  come.”  He  emphasized  that  th( 
economic  stresses  of  this  pericxl  an 
almost  certainly  part  of  a  Soviet  pro 
gram  which  is  working  according  to 
schedule;  he  said  further  that  the  next 
18  months  are  probably  the  most  crii- 
ical  the  nation  has  ever  faced  in  tenre 
of  the  danger  of  direct  attack. 

The  “stubborn  facts”  about  the  eco 
nomics  of  1952  and  the  years  immedi¬ 
ately  following,  he  said,  are  these:  (1 
Rearmament  is  pushing  Europte  into 
an  economic  morass;  (2)  the  U.  S, 
rapidly  becoming  a  “have  not”  natior. 
with  respect  to  critical  raw  materiak 
(3)  notwithstanding  augmented  indut-' 
trial  output,  there  is  an  increasing! 
serious  lag  in  our  production  of  de 
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fense  weapons;  (4)  the  Americanl  in  tram 


jjeople  have  not  yet  settled  down  to  ai. 
acceptance  of  what  is  involved  in  pay 
ing  the  price  for  freedom  and  have' 
not  yet  put  their  back  into  the  job 
Finally: 

“We  still  have  a  problem  of  trying 
to  keep  our  industrial  and  financial 
health.  We  should  not  be  misled  by 
the  easing  price  situation  which  chai' 
acterized  the  latter  half  of  1951,  ntf| 
should  we  discount  the  possibility  o!l 
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deflation.  Powerful  inflationary  pro-i  1951  sj 


sures  are  still  in  the  making,  if  project 
ed  defense  exptenditures  are  to  be  car 
ried  out.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  if  tk' 
government  should  continue  its  weak 
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kneed  policy  of  continually  talking 
about  cutbacks  but  never  actually 
clamping  down  to  the  extent  forecast, 
we  could  again  get  ourselves  into 
trouble  from  the  deflationary  angle 
through  overproduction  of  consumer 
goods.” 
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Precarious  Balance.  Assuming  that 
the  war  situation  remains  approxi¬ 
mately  as  it  is,  McNair  examined  all 
the  facets  of  the  business  outlook  for 
1952  and  concluded  with  the  “ma¬ 
jority  view”  among  economists  that  an 
inflationary  gap  of  |12  billion  might 
be  expected  to  appear  in  the  economy 
by  mid-year.  He  added,  however,  that 
this  was  a  pre-Christmas  forecast,  and 
that  events  since  then  have  tended  to 
strengthen  a  minority  view  that  the 
coming  year  will  see  a  business  defla¬ 
tion.  Thus,  he  said,  “We  remain  for 
the  time  being  somewhat  precariously 
balanced  between  inflation  and  defla¬ 
tion.”  If  the  government  carries  out 
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a  vigorous  ftolicy  of  rearmament  and 
military  aid  to  Europe,  the  economic 
clanger  will  be  from  inflation  and  that, 
said  McNair,  will  be  “the  lowest  price 
we  can  pay  for  freedom.”  On  the 
other  hand,  if  butter  gets  preference 
over  guns  because  it  is  an  election 
year,  “I  am  convinced  we  should  be 
playing  politics  with  our  national 
safety  and  incidentally  we  should  find 
ourselves  stumbling  into  deflation, 
another  of  Stalin’s  traps,  much  sooner 
than  we  expect.” 

As  for  the  department  store’s  specific 
outl(X)k,  McNair’s  summary,  for  the 
spring  months  only,  was: 

Sales:  A  dollar  increase  of  three  to 
five  per  cent;  p>erhaps  a  small  decrease 
in  transactions. 

Gross  Margin:  Some  improvement, 
primarily  from  fewer  markdowns  and 
better  merchandising. 

Expenses:  Some  improvement  in  the 
rate,  “primarily  because  many  store 
managements  did  not  begin  to  take 
the  job  of  exjjense  control  seriously 
until  May  or  June  of  last  year.” 

Profits:  “I  am  sure  it  will  lie  well 
within  the  power  of  many  department 
store  organizations  to  double  their 
1951  spring  earnings,  before  taxes,  in 
the  spring  season  of  1952. . . .  However, 
these  beneficent  results  are  not  going 
to  appear  in  the  stores  that  sit  back 
{Continued  on  page  16) 
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Chart**  J.  Harrington  giv**  hi*  vi*w*  on  a  qu**tion  during  Hi*  Wrapping  and  Packing  Clinic  whit* 
Jam**  BoNatiar*,  Uft,  and  John  Holpin,  right,  look  on. 


Laugh*  aero**  th*  border;  Major  Bonjamin  H.  Nomm, 
William  Holm**  and  Edgar  Burton  of  Simp*on'*  ju*t 
bofor*  Burton'*  talk  on  Canadian  retailing. 


E.  C.  St*ph*n*on  and  George  W.  Hall  pou**  for  pic¬ 
ture-taking  ju*t  before  the  Controller*'  Cengr*** 
began  a  knotty  di*cu**ion  of  Ufo'*  pro*p*ct*. 


At  th*  branch  *tar*  ****ion  of  th*  Vi*ual  M*rchandi*ing  Group,  left  to  right:  Harold  K.  Melnicov*, 
Jam**  Pickering,  Richard  Totlow  III  and  Lou  Bonk*. 


Panel  member*  and  *p*ak*r»  hold  a  pr*-****ion  confab  on  promoting  notional  brand*.  Left  to  right: 
Howard  P.  Abraham*,  Henry  Abt  (**at*d)  Janw*  Rotto,  Jam**  N.  Roth*child,  Jo**ph  L  Eckhou**, 
Cel.  R.  A.  Harri*  (**at*d)  and  William  Wyckolf. 


CHAIRMEN,  ASSOCIATE  DIVISIONS  AND  GROUPS 


ControlWrs'  Congress 

E.  C.  STEPHENSON,  Tlio  J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Stem  Monagomont  Group 
READ  JENKINS,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

SmoHor  Stems  Division 

GAIL  G.  GRANT, , Gail  G.  Grant  Co.,  Painos- 
villo,  Ohio 


Merchandising  Division 

EDWARD  J.  BROWN,  Saks-34th,  Now  York, 
N.  Y. 

Cmdit  Management  Division 
WALTER  E.  BAAB,  Stern  Brothers,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Soles  Promotion  Division 
ROBERT  J.  POWDERLY,  Kresge-Newark,  Inc, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Visual  Merchandising  Group 
HAROLD  K.  MELNICOVE,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


Personnel  Group 

F.  G.  ATKINSON,  R.  H.  Mocy  A  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Traffic  Group 

BRYAN  D.  LOCKE,  Monnig's,  Ft.  Worth,  Texet 
Retail  Delivery  Group 

GEORGE  N.  GREENE,  Sage-Alien  B  Company, 
Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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DIRECTORS 


'EDWARD  N.  ALLEN,  Sagc-AIUn  A  Company, 
Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

FREDERICK  G.  ATKINSON,  R.  H.  Mocy  A  Co., 
Inc.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

WALTER  E.  BAAB,  Storn  Brothors,  Now  York, 
N.  Y. 

R.  P.  BACH,  W.  L.  Goodnow  Co.,  Koono,  N.  H. 

SIDNEY  R.  BAER,  Stix,  Boor  A  Fullor,  St.  Uuit, 
Mo. 

'HUGH  E.  BARNES,  Krotgo-Nowork,  Inc., 
Nowark,  N.  J. 

R.  M.  BERNHOFT,  Tongati  Trad  Company, 
Inc.,  Kotchikan,  Alatka 

'FRED  H.  BRESEE,  Brotoo't  Onoanta  Dopart- 
mont  Storo,  Inc.,  Onoonta,  N.  Y. 

HAROLD  W.  BRIGHTMAN,  Ut  Brothors,  Philo- 
dolphia.  Pa. 

EDWARD  J.  BROWN,  Sakt-34th,  Now  York, 
N.  Y. 

W.  P.  BUCK,  Buck's,  Inc.,  Wichita,  Kans. 

J.  D.  COLLISTER,  KisHor-Collistor,  Albuquor- 
quo.  Now  Mox. 

H.  F.  CORDES,  Burdino's,  Inc.,  Miami,  Fla. 

H.  GLENN  DUIS,  Tho  Marting  Bros.  Co.,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Ohio 

GEORGE  W.  DOWDY,  Bolk  Brothors  Com¬ 
pany,  Charlotto,  N.  C. 

DR.  CHARLES  M.  EDWARDS,  JR.,  Now  York 
Univorsity,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

SAMUEL  EINSTEIN,  G.  Fox  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

R.  H.  FOGLER,  W.  T.  Grant  Company,  Now 
York,  N.  Y. 

AARON  M.  FRANK,  Meior  A  Frank  Company, 
Inc.,  Portland,  Orogon 

LEON  GODCHAUX,  Tho  Loon  Godchaux 
Clothing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Now  Orloans,  La. 

NATHAN  J.  GOLD,  Gold  A  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nob. 

ROBERT  W.  GOLDWATER,  Goldwators,  Inc., 
Phoonix,  Ariz. 

BEN  R.  GORDON,  Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

'Exocutivo  Committoo 


MORRIS  H.  UNDAU 
Businoss  Managor 

Controllors'  Congross 

RAYMOND  F.  COPES,  Gonoral  Managor 

Salos  Promotion  Division  A 

Visual  Morchandising  Group 
HOWARD  P.  ABRAHAMS,  Managor 

Smallor  Storos  Division 
LEONARD  F.  MONGEON,  Managor 

Washington  Offico 

JOHN  C.  HAZEN,  Washington  Diroctor 


\ 


GAIL  G.  GRANT,  Tho  Gail  G.  Grant  Co., 
Painosvillo,  Ohio 

GEORGE  N.  GREENE,  Sago-Allon  A  Company, 
Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

LINCOLN  H.  GRIES,  Tho  M.  O'Noil  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio 

MORRIS  GUBERMAN,  Koufmann's,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

GEORGE  W.  HALL,  Raphool  Woill  A  Com¬ 
pany,  San  Frandsca,  Calif. 

ROBERT  K.  HERBST,  Horbst  Dopartmont  Storo, 
Forgo,  N.  D. 

F.  WEB  HILL,  Tho  Wob  Hill  Company,  Rapid 
City,  S.  D. 

WILLIAM  M.  HOLMES,  Jamos  McCroory  A  Co., 
Now  York,  N.  Y. 

*A.  W.  HUGHES,  J.  C.  Ponnoy  Company,  Inc., 
Now  York,  N.  Y. 

READ  JENKINS,  Tho  J.  L.  Hudson  Company, 
Dotroit,  Mich. 

MRS.  MARY  KASSIS  JOHNSON,  Kassis  Do¬ 
partmont  Storo,  Caspor,  Wyomiiig 

ARTHUR  E.  JONES,  Tho  Uborty  Houso,  Hono¬ 
lulu,  Hawaii 

W.  S.  JONES,  Stono  A  Thomas,  Whooling, 
W.  Va. 

MARTIN  B.  KOHN,  Hochschild,  Kohn  A  Co., 
Baltimoro,  Md. 

'GEORGE  E.  LADD,  JR.,  Glodding's,  Inc., 
Providonce,  R.  I. 

BRYAN  D.  LOCKE,  Monnig's,  Fort  Worth, 
Toxas 

ROBERT  L.  LYNN,  S.  H.  Hoironimus  Co.,  Inc., 
Roanoko,  Va. 

SAMUEL  MAKOFF,  MakofF,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah 

MORGAN  E.  MANCHESTER,  Harry  S.  Man¬ 
chester,  Inc.,  Madison,  Wis. 

JOHN  H.  MARCHANT,  John  Wanamakor 
Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SAM  McRAE,  JR.,  S.  P.  McRae  Company,  Inc., 
Jackson,  Miss. 

ISAAC  MILUR,  Charles  Sterns  A  Co.,  Rutland, 
Vt. 


'BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM,  Namm's,  Inc.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

'CHARLES  G.  NICHOLS,  Tho  G.  M.  McKolvoy 
Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

ARTHUR  OPPENHEIMER,  JR.,  Falk's,  Boiso, 
Idaho 

NEIL  PETREE,  Barker  Bros.,  Los  Angelos,  'Calif . 

EDWIN  H.  POULNOT,  JR.,  Korrison's  Dept. 
Store,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

ROBERT  J.  POWDERLY,  Krosgo-Nowark,  Inc., 
Nowark,  N.  J. 

RUSSELL  RATIGAN,  Tho  Emporium  of  St.  Pool, 
Inc.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

JAMES  M.  RODGERS,  Konnard-Pylo  Company, 
Wilmington,  Del. 

R.  J.  RONZONE,  Roniono's  of  Las  Vegas, 
Inc.,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

'JAY  D.  RUNKLE,  Crowley,  Milner  A  Co.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

BERNARD  SAKOWITZ,  Sakowitz  Bros.,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas 

HARRY  W.  SCHACTER,  Kaufman  Straus  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

AARON  R.  SCHARFF,  B.  Lowonstoin  A  Bros., 
Inc.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

JAMES  S.  SCHRAMM,  J.  S.  Schramm  Com¬ 
pany,  Burlington,  Iowa 

E.  C.  STEPHENSON,  Tho  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  Mich. 

GEORGE  H.  STERNS,  Sterns  Department 
Storos,  Inc.,  Watorvillo,  Maine 

SAM  STRAUSS,  Pfeifers  of  Arkansas,  UtHo 
Reck,  Ark. 

CHARLES  A.  WHIPPLE,  Parke  Snow,  Inc.,  Wal¬ 
tham,  Mass. 

ROY  R.  WHITELY,  Mabloy  A  Carow,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio 

C.  B.  WHLIAMS,  Rhodes  of  Soattio,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

'IRWIN  D.  WOLF,  Kaufmann  Dopartmont 
Stores,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

'IRA  K.  YOUNG,  Tho  Crows-Beggs  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  Pueblo,  Colo. 


ASSOCIATION  STAFF 


J.  GORDON  DAKINS 
Gonoral  Manager 

Store  Management  Group  A 
Employee  Relations 
GEORGE  L.  PLANT,  Manager 

Personnel  Group 
GEORGE  L.  PLANT,  Manager 

Retail  Delivery  Group 
GEORGE  L.  PLANT,  Manager 

Member  Relations  A  Public  Relations 
ROBERT  J.  MAYER,  Director 

Legal  Counsel 
LEONARD  ROVINS 

STORES 

HELEN  K.  MULHERN,  Editor 


Credit  Management  Division 
A.  L.  TROTTA,  Manager 

Traffic  Group 

LEONARD  F.  MONGEON,  Manager 


San  Francisco  Office 
KARL  M.  STULL,  Manager 


Cashier 

MAIA  A.  DAVIS 


Office  Manager 
MARIE  G.  LEAROCK 
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want  you  to  know  that  we  in  EISA 
appreciate  the  way  the  members  of  this 
Association  have  supf)ortecl  the  stabil¬ 
ization  objectives  in  your  advertising 
and  in  your  consumer  relations.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  business  group  in  America 
does  a  more  effective  job  of  alerting 
the  public  to  the  f>erils  of  inflation  and 
the  need  for  keeping  it  in  check.” 


Service  and  Leadership.  Even  w'ithout 
any  assist  from  government  controls, 
merchandising  has  become  a 


retail 

minutely  complicated  problem;  as  a 
result,  said  Herbert  H.  Schwamb,  vice 
president  in  charge  of  personnel  for 
the  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  retailers  are  al- 
w'ays  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the 
really  important  elements  of  their  jobs. 

One  thing  they  may  overlook,  he 
continued,  is  that  retailing  is  primarily 
a  public  service,  with  only  one  func¬ 
tion:  to  serve  the  public  as  best  it  can. 
“When  management,”  he  said,  “at¬ 
tempts  to  sell  merchandise  its  cuv 
tomers  do  not  want  or  need,  or  at 
prices  they  do  not  want  to  pay,  when 
it  changes  store  hours  to  meet  its  own 
whims  rather  than  the  desires  of  its 
customers,  whenever  in  any  way  it  for¬ 
gets  its  obligation  to  serve  its  custom¬ 
ers  as  they  should  be  served,  then  that 
establishment  is  headed  for  trouble.” 

Retailing,  profjerly  comprehended 
in  terms  of  public  service,  Schwamb 
said,  should  attract  people  with  great 
leadership  qualities— and  it  will  do  so 
if  its  present  leaders  will  accept  the 
development  of  people  as  one  of  their 
res{K>nsibilities.  “We  need  to  realize,” 
he  emphasized,  “that  communications 
betw'een  our  industry  and  the  young 
men  and  women  who  should  be  think¬ 
ing  of  retailing  as  a  career  are  almost 
non-existent.”  He  suggested  that  the 
NRDGA  itself  should  undertake  to 
tell  retailing’s  story  of  opportunity  to 
the  graduating  classes  of  schools  and 
colleges.  And  within  the  store, 
Schwamb  concluded,  every  executive 
should  regard  the  development  of 
people  and  the  development  of  right 
relations  between  p>eople  as  the  truly 
essential  part  of  his  job. 


TIm  CemmiltM  on  Em«rg«iicy  GovarmiMiit  Control*  in  **««ion  dwring  convention  wook. 


(Continued  from  page  13) 
and  wait  for  additional  sales  volume 
to  solve  all  their  problems;  improved 
profits  are  going  to  be  achieved  only 
when  managements  are  really  on  top 
of  their  merchandising  and  ex|)ense 
control  problems.  .  .  .  Whatever  the 
trend  on  national  and  international 
affairs,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for 
stores,  from  here  on,  to  assume  that 
they  are  in  a  buyer’s  market.” 


The  Word  from  ESA.  Roger  L.  Put¬ 
nam,  recently  appointed  successor  to 
Eric  Johnston  as  Economic  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  .Administrator,  made  his  first  pub¬ 
lic  address  in  this  role  at  a  convention 
session  of  the  Merchandising  and 
Smaller  Stores  Division.  He  expressed 
opposition  to  the  Herlong  amendment, 
characterizing  it  as  a  freeze  of  a  cost- 
plus  percentage  system,  and  saying 
that  it  would  guarantee  excessive  retail 
profits  when  and  if  the  markets  take 
an  inflationary  turn. 

“I  realize,”  said  Putnam,  “that  re¬ 
tailers  generally  establish  their  initial 
asking  prices  on  a  percentage  markup 
principle.  So  far,  this  customary  meth¬ 
od  of  pricing  has  generally  been  fol¬ 
lowed  in  price  control  policies  apply¬ 
ing  to  your  businesses,  and  it  has  been 
written  into  your  regulations.  .  .  .  But 
if  market  conditions  change— and  they 
probably  will— and  the  stabilization 
problem  becomes  harder  to  manage, 
the  pyramiding  of  increased  costs  per¬ 
centagewise  in  all  cases  .  .  .  would 
hurt  us  all.  The  Herlong  amendment 
freezes  the  cost  plus-percentage  system 
in  effect  regardless  of  circumstances: 
that’s  what  makes  it  so  objectionable 
to  me.”  His  hearers  were  not  quite 
certain  whether  the  new  ESA  admini¬ 
strator  fully  realized  that  the  historical 
markups  guaranteed  by  the  Herlong 
amendment  are  percentages  based  on 
merchandise  costs  only  and  do  not  take 
increased  operating  costs  into  account. 
They  did  agree  with  him  that  no  price 
control  would  be  effective  which  did 
not  encourage  business  to  “f>olice  its 
costs  energetically.” 

Putnam  concluded  his  address  on  a 
note  which  struck  pleasantly  on  the 
retail  ear,  lately  starved  for  praise:  “I 
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Optimistic  View.  A.  W.  Zelomek, 
president  of  the  International  Statisti¬ 
cal  Bureau,  disagreed  completely  with 
any  idea  that  the  second  half  of  1952 
will  see  a  recession.  He  said,  on  the 
contrary,  that  1952  will  be  a  good  year 
for  volume,  that  prices  will  be  firm  in 
the  well-supplied  soft  goods  markets 
and  that  durable  goods  production 
will  be  short  of  consumer  demand. 
“Your  stocks  of  national  brand  major 
appliances  are  as  good  as  cash  in  the 
bank,”  he  commented.  The  year’s  first 
quarter  will  be  its  worst,  he  predicted. 
Retail  profits  for  ’52  will  show  im¬ 
provement,  Zelomek  was  certain— so 
long  as  stores  do  not  starve  their  in¬ 
ventories  by  over-conservative  buying 
p>olicies.  He  warned  that  some  stores 
are  doing  this. 

Advancing  labor  costs  will  be  a 
problem,  he  warned,  and  joined  other 
convention  speakers  in  stressing  great¬ 
er  selling  efficiency  as  a  major  goal  for 
1952:  “It  will  pay  you  to  examine  your 
costs,  to  simplify  your  operations  in 
every  way  possible  and  to  consider 
every  factor,  from  sales  training  to  re¬ 
arrangements  of  merchandise  hand¬ 
ling,  which  will  increase  your  sales  per 
square  foot  and  reduce  your  selling 
costs  per  salesperson.” 


The  Meaning  of  Merchandising.  The 

session  at  which  Schwamb,  Putnam 
and  Zelomek  spoke  was  a  joint  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Merchandising  and  Smaller 
(Continued  on  page  19) 
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HE  RETAIL  POSITION 
ON  PRICE  CONTROLS 


The  time  may  be  near  when  price  controls,  in  whole  or  in  part,  should 
be  retired  to  a  standby  basis.  The  consideration  which  must  influence 
this  decision  is  not  the  prosperity  of  any  one  group— and  that  includes 
retailers— but  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Price  controls  at 
present  are  certainly  doing  more  harm  than  good.  In  a  statement  of 
policy  formulated  by  its  Committee  on  Emergency  Government  Con¬ 
trols  and  adopted  by  its  board  of  dirertors,  the  NRDGA  last  month 
called  upon  Congress  for  an  honest  and  unbiased  study  of  the  need 
for  these  controls  and  the  effects  of  their  operation.  The  complete  text 
of  the  statement  follows: 


tT^HE  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As- 
-*■  sociation,  in  reviewing  the  first  year 
of  government  price  control,  believes 
that  the  extent  to  which  conditions 
have  changed  and  new  conditions  have 
arisen  since  January  and  February  of 
1951,  necessitates  a  substantial  rethink¬ 
ing  of  the  problem  and  may  call  for 
imf>ortant  modifications  in  present 
price  control  measures. 

The  Association  has  always  main¬ 
tained  the  principle  that  government 
price  controls  and  other  direct  controls 
on  the  normal  operation  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  are  to  be  steadfastly  opposed  ex¬ 
cept  in  those  national  emergencies 
when  the  welfare  of  the  nation  clearly 
requires  such  controls  to  be  employed. 
In  the  opinion  of  many,  the  threat¬ 
ened  inflation  of  early  1951  constitut¬ 
ed  such  an  emergency. 

The  Association  has  further  taken 
the  position,  supported  by  the  great 
majority  of  economists,  that  when  in¬ 
flation  threatens  the  principal  attack 
on  it  should  employ  the  tested  fiscal 
measures  that  are  known  to  be  effec¬ 
tive,  namely: 

General  credit  controls,  including 
higher  interest  rates  and  curtailed  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  support  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  bond  market. 

Selective  credit  controls,  including 
restriction  on  certain  uses  of  credit. 


Reduction  in  the  non-defense  ex- 
p>enditures  of  government  at  the  na¬ 
tional,  state  and  local  levels. 

A  sound  and  effective  program  for 
promoting  voluntary  saving. 

The  use  of  types  of  taxation  that 
will  effectively  reduce  consumer  sp>end- 
ing,  without  increasing  the  total  tax 
burden. 

All  possible  encouragement  to  in¬ 
creased  output. 

To  the  extent  that  price  controls 
were  adjudged  necessary  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  foregoing  measures  the 
NRDGA  steadily  took  the  position 
that  any  price  control  legislation 
should  recognize  the  necessity  of  con-* 
trolling  simultaneously  all  the  ele-‘ 
ments  of  cost  entering  into  the  seller’s 
price,  including  raw  materials,  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  wages  and  trans¬ 
portation  costs. 

During  the  year  1951  the  govern¬ 
ment  neither  used  knti-inflation 'meas¬ 
ures  of  a  fiscal  character  so  fully  as  it 
should  have  done,  nor  did  it  establish 
workable  controls  of  the  various  ele¬ 
ments  entering  into  costs,  esjiecially 
wages  and  agricultural  prices.  Under 
these  conditions  it  is  difficult  for  any 
controls  to  work  effectively,  and  hence 
it  is  imp>ortant  to  the  economy  as  a 
whole  that  the  working  of  price  con¬ 
trols  be  scrutinized  carefully,  esf)ecial- 


ly  in  the  light  of  changed  conditions. 

When  CPR  7  was  issued,  this  para¬ 
graph  appeared  in  the  Statement  of 
Considerations: 

“It  should  be  noted,  parenthetically, 
that  any  increase  in  the  unit  overhead 
costs  of  retailers  will  be  absorbed  by  re¬ 
tail  sellers  under  this  regulation.  Actu¬ 
ally,  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose 
that  in  the  period  immediately  ahead, 
the  unit  overhead  costs  of  retailers 
will  rise.  On  the  contrary,  a  continued 
high  level  of  sales,  a  market  in  which 
markdowns  will  be  less  important,  and 
in  which  some  services  may  have  to  be 
reduced,  are  more  likely  to  assure  a 
reduction  in  the  ratio  of  operating  ex¬ 
penses  to  sales.”  '  ' 

Actually  this  forecast  of  what  lay 
ahead  Was  just  about  100  per  cent‘ 
wrong:  unit  overhead  costs  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  did  rise,  and  sharply;  mark- 
downs  became  more  important  rather 
than  less  important;  there  was  not  a 
continued  high  level  of  sales;  no  serv¬ 
ice's  were  reduced;  and  the  rate  of  op¬ 
erating  expense  to  sales  rose  instead  of 
declining.  As  a  consequence  of  these 
unforeseen  developments  retailers  op¬ 
erating  under  CPR  7  found  themselves 
in  a  virtual  straitjacket;  they  alone 
among  the  important  elements  in  the 
economy  had  no  tolerance,  no  hard- 
.  (Continued  on  page  18) 
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AAALCOLM  P.  McNAIR,  FOR  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  .  .  . 


G««r9«  HanMn  and  Wad*  G.  McCargo  with  McNair  after  he 
received  the  NRDGA  geld  medal  last  month. 


The  NRDGA  has  twelve  times  awarded  its  gold  medal  for  service  to  retailing. 

Until  this  year  it  has  always  been  presented  to  a  retailer.  But  the  non-retailer 
who  accepted  it  last  month  has  very  probably  had  more  influence  on  the  develop 
ment  of  the  retail  business  than  any  other  one  individual  in  the  past  .quarter 
century.  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Lincoln  Filene  professor  of  retailing  at  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  is  by  common  consent  a  counsellor 
and  adviser  for  the  whole  trade.  Men  he  has  trained  at  Harvard  are  running 
stores  in  every  state  of  the  Union,  and  it  is  natural  that  they  should  push  retailing 
ahead  over  the  course  he  has  charted.  But  thousands  of  others,  who  have  never 
met  McNair,  read  his  economic  analyses' and  listen  to  his  talks  with  the  most 
careful  attention.  They  have  found  that  he  combines  a  long-range  perspective 
on  their  problems  with  shrewd  estimates  of  what  it  is  best  to  do  from  day  to  day. 

Three  years  ago  the  NRDGA  recognized  his  unique  standing  in  the  field  by 
electing  McNair  to  the  board  of  directors.  .And  not  quite  two  years  ago  the 
directors  appointed  him  chairman  of  their  Committee  on  Emergency  Government 
Controls.  It  was  two  months  before  the  Communists  struck  in  Korea.  NRDG.A’s 
directors  were,  as  they  are  now,  utterly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  government-con¬ 
trolled  economy  in  normal  times— and  utterly  convinced  that  such  controls  should 
be  instantly  imposed  in  a  national  emergency.  They  thought  these  controls  should 
be  drafted  in  standby  form,  and  they  believed  that  McNair’s  assignment  carried 
with  it  plenty  of  time  for  scholarly  care  and  attention  to  every  detail.  As  it  turned 
out,  there  was  hardly  any  time;  yet  within  a  month  after  Korea,  retailing’s  recom¬ 
mendations  for  every  type  of  economic  control  were  in  the  hands  of  the  proper 
Congressional  committees.  The  safeguards  for  this  business  that  were  written 
into  the  Defense  Production  .Act  of  1950  can  be  credited  largely  to  the  work  of 
the  professor  from  Harvard. 

Since  that  time,  McNair’s  work  for  the  .Association  has  grown  steadily  heavier 
and  more  valuable.  It  was  he  who,  when  CPR  7  first  came  out,  put  a  warning 
finger  on  the  "built-in  squeeze’’;  it  was  he  who  disagreed  from  the  very  start  with 
the  OPS  prediction  that  expense  ratios  would  quickly  turn  downward.  On  the 
other  hand,  eveft  while  he  argued  for  improvement  of  the  controls,  McNair  never 
hesitated  to  tell  retailers  that  controls  were  necessary,  at  whatever  exf)ense  to 
volume  and  profits,  so  long  as  the  threat  of  inflation  hung  in  the  air. 

On  January  7  the  Committee  on  Emergency  Controls  met,  along  with  many  of 
the  Association’s  directors,  to  review  their  position  in  the  light  of  current  business 
conditions.  At  least  a  third  and  perhaps  half  of  the  merchandise  in  their  stores 
that  day  was  selling  below  OPS  ceilings;  in  the  markets  there  was  a  surplus  of 
merchandise  or  a  surplus  of  productive  capacity  in  practically  every  line.  Some  of 
the  store  heads  present  believed  that  the  time  had  come  to  return  price  control  to 
a  standby  basis.  Others  said  that  the  acute  inconvenience  and  expense  of  the 
government’s  imjjerfect  controls  must  be  borne,  for  the  general  good,  until  the 
economic  prosp>ect  was  clearer.  All,  by  common  consent,  turned  to  McNair  for 
his  opinion,  and  it  was  his  opinion  and  his  advice  that  prevailed.  The  statement  1 1 
issued  by  the  NRDGA  on  the  subject  of  price  controls  raises  the  question  of  their 
necessity  but  asks  the  Congress  to  decide  it  on  the  basis  of  an  unbiased  and  non- 
political  examination  of  the  country’s  needs.  By  the  time  the  debate  on  the  p 

renewal  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  begins,  these  needs  will  be  clearer;  and  no  h 

man  v^ill  be  better  equipped  to  analyze  them,  first  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  i 
national  good  and  second  from  the  viewpoint  of  retailing’s  good,  than  Malcolm  | 
P.  McNair.  ,  I 


{Continued  from  page  17)  (< 

ship  provision,  no  element  of  flexibil-  Stores  1 
ity  that  could  be  invoked.  Hence  it  it  panel  d 
understandable  that  many  retail  store  dising  < 
suffered  a  more  severe  curtailment  of  the  me 
earnings  than  practically  any  otho  vice  pr 
line  of  business  in  1951.  As  the  nint  dise  ma 
months  report  of  the  Controllers’  man  ol 
Congress  shows,  the  total  expense  rate  and  Ga 
for  stores  with  sales  over  one  million  Gail  G 
dollars  moved  up  from  33  per  cent  to  chairm: 
34.2  per  cent,  the  gross  margin  ion.  1 
dropped  from  36.4  per  cent  to  35.5  per  were:  ! 
cent,  and  the  net  profit  from  merchan-  dent,  S 
dising,  before  taxes,  fell  off  from  3.7  erick  C 
per  cent  to  1 .5  per  cent.  Fair,  ( 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that  in  professi 
a  very  large  number  of  merchandise  vania  1 
classifications  the  normal  operation  of  min,  ti 
competitive  factors  during  the  past  Va.,  an 
nine  or  ten  months  has  brought  many  Montcl 
prices  well  below  their  original  ceil-  Basi( 
ings.  In  other  words,  competition,  not  tioners 
price  control,  is  determining  most  de-  they  w 
partment  store  prices  today:  and  yet  vohimt 
the  taxpayer  is  carrying  the  burden  of  Brown 
financing  the  high  cost  of  operating  ter  pn 
the  OPS.  end  o 

The  NRDGA  therefore  believes  that  nothin 
the  present  Congress  in  debating  the  said,  n 
extension  of  the  Defense  Production  been  r 
.Act  after  July  1,  1952  should  con-  contro 
sider  carefully  whether  the  continuing  produt 
emergency  and  the  need  for  overall  down 
stabilization  are  such  as  to  warrant  the  partmt 
maintenance  of  these  incomplete  and  cept  o 
essentially  discriminatory  price  con-  certair 
trols.  The  NRDGA  also  urges  that  to  trai 
both  the  OPS  and  Congress  should:  that  tl 

(1)  Explore  the  possibility  of  re-  ment 
leasing  from  control  individual  items  when  i 
or  classifications  of  a  luxury  character,  Stro 
not  affecting  basic  living  costs,  and  buying 
also  such  goods  as  can  be  demonstrat- 1  markd 
ed  to  be  selling  in  ample  supply  at  down  i 
prices  well  below  original  ceilings.  basic  s 

(2)  Or  alternatively,  look  to  the  pos-  ment. 

sibility  of  placing  price  controls  of  cer-  Eins 
tain  goods  temporarily  on  an  inactive,  produi 
stand-by  basis,  available  for  later  ap  the  rei 
plication  when  and  if  needed.  and  w 

(3)  While  retaining  the  Herlong  ies  toe 
.Amendment,  give  attention  to  provid-  son  m 
ing  some  leeway  or  tolerance,  within  quant: 
the  principle  of  historical  pricing  facts 
chart  markups,  in  order  to  afford  re-  source 
Uef  from  tradewide  rises  in  operating  daily 
costs,  particularly  wages,  transporta-  some  ^ 
tion,  and  supplies,  factors  which  are  tail  ca 
beyond  the  control  of  the  retailer.  of-the- 
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{Continued  from  page  16) 

Stores  Divisions.  It  concluded  with  a 
panel  discussion  of  current  merchan¬ 
dising  questions.  The  co-chairmen  of 
the  meeting  were  Edward  J.'  Brown, 
vice  president  and  general  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  Saks-34th,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Merchandising  Division, 
and  Gail  G.  Grant,  president  of  the 
Gail  G.  Grant  Co.,  and  newly  elected 
chairman  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Divis¬ 
ion.  The  other  question-answerers 
were:  Bernard  H.  Siegel,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Skydel’s,  Inc.,  Bridgeport;  Fred¬ 
erick  C.  Strodel,  vice  president.  The 
Fair,  Chicago;  Arthur  W.  Einstein, 
professor  of  marketing  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College;  Alvin  I.  Benja¬ 
min,  treasurer,  Benjamin's,  Salisbury, 
Va.,  and  Lester  Lieb,  The  Babs  Shop, 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

Basically,  the  wants  of  many  ques¬ 
tioners  in  the  audience  were  simple: 
they  wanted  to  know  how  to  increase 
volume  and  how  to  control  expenses. 
Brown  told  them  that  the  field  for  bet¬ 
ter  production  in  the  merchandising 
end  of  the  business  is  wide  open; 
nothing  that  has  been  done  here,  he 
said,  matches  the  strides  which  have 
been  made  in  store  management  and 
control.  One  way  of  increasing  sales 
production,  he  pointed  out,  is  to  break 
down  the  invisible  walls  between  de¬ 
partments,  to  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
*  cept  of  the  buyer’s  vested  right  in  a 
certain  fixed  number  of  salespeople, 

I  to  train  salespeople  on  an  area  basis  so 
I  that  they  can  shift  from  a  dull  depart¬ 
ment  to  a  nearby  busy  department 
1  when  the  need  arises. 

Strodel  said  that  lazy  assortment 
buying  is  the  main  cause  of  excessive 
markdowns,  that  every  store  must  get 
down  to  cases  on  the  matter  of  a  sound 
basic  stock  assortment  in  every  depart¬ 
ment. 

Einstein,  on  the  subject  of  more 
production  -per  salesperson,  advised 
the  retailers  to  investigate  supervision 
and  worker  morale  and  to  check  salar¬ 
ies  too:  “A  few  dollars  more  pier  per¬ 
son  might  allow  you  to  cut  a  force  in 
quantity.”  He  too  advised  closer  con¬ 
tacts  with  schools  and  colleges  as 
sources  of  good  personnel,  and  espe¬ 
cially  urged  stores  to  straighten  out 
some  of  the  misconceptions  about  re¬ 
tail  careers  which  are  keeping  the  top- 
of-the-class  graduates  away. 


DESTRUCTIVE  TAXATION,  EXCESSIVE  CONTROLS 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  their  41st  Annual  Convention: 

THE  members  of  the  Notional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  assembled 
”  in  41st  Annual  Convention,  adopt  the  following  statement  of  beliefs 
and  convictions: 

(1)  The  ever  increasing  demands  of  government  for  tax  revenues  have 
reached  the  point  where  it  becomes  difficult  to  anticipate  any  result  other 
than  the  destruction  of  the  enterprise  of  the  people.  During  the  past  six 
years  more  dollars  have  been  collected  by  the  Federal  Government  than 
in  the  preceding  156  years  since  the  beginning  of  our  nation.  Yet,  after 
spending  these  huge  sums,  the  country  finds  itself  inadequately  prepared 
for  its  defense,  and  still  faced  with  the  need  of  enormous  additional 
expenditure  to  achieve  that  purpose. 

We  submit  that  the  time  has  come  to  call  a  halt  to  wasteful  and 
inefficient  government,  and  to  insist  that  expenditures  be  confined  to 
only  those  activities  which  are  most  urgently  needed  by  the  citizens 
and  which  are  within  our  means  without  confiscatory  and  destructive 
taxation.  We  urge  all  retailers  to  work  toward  the  achievement  of  this 
objetive  through  their  retail  group  activities  and  as  individual  citizens. 

(2)  We  are  opposed  in  principle  to  government  regulations  except  in 
times  of  emergency.  Excessive  controls  tend  toward  centralization  of 
federal  authority  and  eventually  towards  a  police  state.  Therefore,  we 
urge  that  in  considering  any  extension  of  the  Defense  Production  Act, 
a  joint  committee  of  Congress  undertako  to  study: 

(a)  the  extent  to  which  emergency  controls  are  presently 
necessary,  and 

(b)  the  manner  in  which  controls  have  been  administered  in 
order  to  determine  whether  these  have  affected  fairly  and 
equitably  all  elements  of  the  economy. 

(3)  Great  issues  face  the  citizens  of  this  country  this  year.  Each  citizen 
is  personally  responsible  for  efficient  government.  The  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  and  right  of  citizenship  is  to  register  and  vote  in  all  elections.  We 
urge  all  retailers  to  recognize  this  basic  obligation  as  individuals,  and 
also  to  lead  and  participate  in  programs  to  encourage  others  to  do  so. 


Report  from  Canada.  The  chairman 
of  the  Canadian  delegation  which  at¬ 
tended  the  convention  was  Edgar  G. 
Burton,  president  of  Robert  Simpson 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  He  spoke  before 
the  general  opening  session,  and  to 
U.  S.  retailers  who  are  bumping  their 
heads  against  a  badly  constructed  sys¬ 
tem  of  emergency  controls,  he  report¬ 
ed  that  the  controls  now  in  force  in 
Canada  are  quite  different:  “They  at¬ 
tack  the  root  causes  of  inflation  rather 
than  developing  a  huge  bureaucracy 
merely  to  stall  and  postpone  the  ulti¬ 
mate  world  price  adjustments  that 
must  be  made.” 

The  Canadians  do  not  have  direct 


price  controls  but  rely  on  mo'netary 
and  fiscal  policy  to  curb  inflation.  One 
aim  is  to  hold  total  bank  credit  to 
1950  levels,  in  spite  of  an  18  f)er  cent 
increase  in  1951  income.  They  have 
severe  consumer  credit  restrictions— 
one-third  down  on  most  consumer 
goods  and  50  per  cent  on  automobiles, 
with  12  months  to  pay.  Taxation  of 
all  tyf>es  has  been  heavily  increased— 
"some  existing  rates,”  said  Burton,! 
“verge  on  the  point  of  diminishing,  re-, 
turns.”  Government  action  generk^^ 
has  resulted  in  profit  improvement  tbrj 
defense  and  capital  equipment  indus-i ' 
tries,  but  the  retailer.  Burton  rep>ort-’ 
ed,  has  had  his  net  profit  sharply  cut. 
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<'tgainst  those  Asiatics  who  are  unfortu-  itary  fields  by  matching  the  Soviet 
nate  tools  of  the  Soviets.  In  this  cate-  Union’s  blueprint  for  world  conquest 

gory  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands,  with  an  American  worldwide  plan  de- 

including  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  forces  on  signed  to  employ  our  material  and 
Formosa.  I  believe  further  that,  due  s|)iritual  strength  at  times  and  places 

to  the  vision  and  statesmanship  of  of  our  choosing.” 

General  MacArthur,  the  Japanese 

have  been  imbued  with  the  principles  Honors.  Convention  time  is  also  an- 

of  freedom  and  that  they  will  gladly  nual  award  time  in  retailing.  The 

share  in  the  common  struggle  against  NRDGx\  presented  its  gold  medal  for 

Communism.  service  to  retailing  to  Malcolm  P. 

“Such  military  units  as  we  may  ere-  McNair  of  Harvard.  David  Ovens  of 

ate  among  the  |jeople  of  the  Far  East  the  J.  B.  Ivey  C^o.,  received  a  plaque 

should  be  equipped  and  trained  by  us.  expressing  the  Association’s  apprecia- 

Our  Navy  and  Air  Forces  should  give  tion  of  the  honor  he  has  brought  upon 

them  appropriate  support.  As  rapidly  the  retail  trade  in  a  lifetime  of  busi- 

as  Asiatic  units  become  combat-effec-  ness  achievement  and  civic  service, 

tive,  they  should  be  committed  to  A.  L.  Kirshenbaum  was  cited  for 

action.  The  time  to  initiate  this  policy  distinguished  service  by  the  Smaller 

is  tiou’.”  Stores  Division. 

VVedemeyer  had.  and  presented,  a  The  Sales  Promotion  Division  and 
four-part  program  for  peace:  the  Visual  Merchandising  Group  gave 

(1)  “Make  the  American  govern-  a  total  of  133  retail  awards  for  achieve¬ 
ment  more  responsive  lo  the  will  of  ment  in  newspaper  advertising,  radio 

the  people  .  .  .  restore  jjopidar  control  advertising  and  window  display.  And 

over  tlte  great  ilecisions  that  Mead  to  as  the  non-retail  organization  which 

war  or  |)eace.”  created  the  most  important  contribu- 

(2)  “Our  government  leaders  must  tion  to  retail  promotion  in  1951,  the 

rectify'  the  misconceptions  of  friends  Sales  Promotion  Division  cited  Du- 

abroad  regarding  our  good  faith,  Pont,  chiefly  for  the  development  ol 

peacefid  intentions  and  the  true  na-  nylon,  Orion  and  Dacron. 

ture  of  our  free,  capitalistic  system.”  Later  in  the  month  a  group  of  16 

(3)  “We  Americans  must  take  the  manufacturers  were  honored  by  Hess 

offensive  in  the  field  of  ideas;  combat  Brothers  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  for  pro 

Soviet  lies  and  convince  all  peojdes  of  ducing  merchandise  designed  to  servt 

our  sincerity  and  determination  to  more  than  one  purjjose  in  use.  A  typi 

assist  others  in  the  fight  against  Gom-  cal  winner  was  a  five-piece  wardrobt 

munism.”  suit  from  which  21  different  costume 

(4)  “The  Ihiited  States  must  recov-  can  be  assembled;  another,  a  hassoci 
er  the  initiative  in  diplomatic  and  mil-  which  can  be  disassembled  to  font 


He  said:  “It  is  time,  I  think,  that  our 
fiscal  policy  be  changed  to  correct 
these  inequities  .  .  .  nevertheless,  even 
if  there  are  some  real  hardships,  we 
must  all  admit  they  are  perhaps  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  .  .  .  the  defense 
of  freedom.” 

Turning  to  the  common  problems 
of  U.  S.  and  Canadian  retailers,  he 
singled  out  the  improvement  of  sales 
productivity  as  the  most  important; 
and  summarized  the  ways  and  means 
of  accomplishing  this:  up-grading  the 
selection  of  |jersonnel;  improved  in¬ 
centives  to  production;  more  flexibili¬ 
ty  in  the  use  of  the  selling  and  non¬ 
selling  staffs;  first-class  sales  training; 
and  pro|jer  adaptations  of  the  self- 
service  technique. 
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The  Hope  of  Peace.  At  the  banquet 
which  closed  the  convention,  the  dele¬ 
gates  turned  their  attention  away  from 
business  matters  and  onto  the  subject 
that  is  of  most  concern  to  every  living 
human— the  chances  of  establishing 
world  peace.  Lt.  Gen.  .Albert  C. 
Wedemeyer  (U.  S.  A.,  retired),  now  a 
vice  president  of  .\vco  Corp.,  was  the 
speaker.* 

Concerning  the  problem  of  what  the 
U.  S.  should  do  now  in  the  Far  East, 
Wedemeyer  projxrsed  the  formation 
and  arming  of  anti-Communist  armies 
in  the  Asiatic  nations.  He  said: 

“Our  troops  are  committed  and  the 
present  policy  denies  us  military  vic¬ 
tory.  I  suggest  that  we  create  ground 
forces  from  among  those  Asiatics  who 
are  willing  to  fight  for  their  freedoms 
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EXPANSION  AT  PIZITZ 

iMidore  Piiitz,  pretident  of  Pizitz,  Birmingham, 
and  a  newly  elected  vice  president  of  the  NRD6A 
gave  a  party  for  vendors  and  press  during  coe> 
vention  week  to  announce  the  opening  of  a  new 
Store  for  Men  in  its  own  building  odjoinieg 
Pizitz'  main  store.  Promotions  will  be  built  around 
notional  brands;  one  of  the  plans  is  to  ust 
billboards  for  one  brand  each  month.  The  new 
store  is  a  three-story  building,  with  an  entrance 
cut  through  into  the  main  store.  One  of  its  fea¬ 
tures  is  a  concealed  balcony  over  the  main  fleer 
which  will  be  used  for  forward  stock.  Moving 
men's  wear  into  its  own  quarters  has  released 
space  in  the  main  building  for  enlargement  of  the 
street  floor,  apparel  and  children's  departments. 
Shown  at  left  are:  Henry  Ferrier,  Mutual  Buying 
Syndicate;  Mr.  Pizitz;  Henry  Abt,  president  of  the 
Brand  Names  Foundotion,  and  Mrs.  Abt;  Alvin 
Austin  of  the  Father's  Day  Council,  and  John 
Pearl,  sales  manager  of  the  store. 
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BRANCH  STORES 


Branch  stores,  their  problems, 
and  the  hazards  surrounding 
them,  got  a  thorough  going-over  at 
this  year’s  convention.  Three  capacity- 
attendance  sessions,  each  marked  by 
eager  discussion  from  the  floor,  were 
devoted  to  this  subject.  So  complete  a 
treatment  of  almost  any  other  retail 
topic  would  have  yielded  a  neat  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  problem  and  would  have 
pointed  the  way  to  a  generally  accept¬ 
ed  solution.  Not  so  in  the  case  of 
branch  stores. 

To  Each  His  Own.  If  one  fact  emerged 
clearly  from  all  the  discussion,  it  was 
this:  that  there  are  many  kinds  of 
branch  stores,  each  of  which  must  face 
its  own  problems.  What  applies  to  the 
suburban  branch  won’t  help  solve  the 
problem  of  the  branch  100  miles  away; 
what  applies  when  one  or  two 
branches  contribute  a  tiny  percentage 
of  total  volume  may  not  help  set  the 
pattern  for  an  operation  in  which  the 
branches  contribute  as  much  as,  or 
more  volume  than  the  main  store. 

Discussions  on  methods  were  punc¬ 
tuated  with  questions  like,  “How 
many  branches  do  you  have?”  or 
“How  far  are  your  branches  from  your 
main  store?”  or  “Do  your  branches 
contribute  the  major  portion  of  your 
total  volume?”  As  merchants  talked 
about  their  problems,  they  realized 
that  some  of  them  thought  of  a  branch 
as  a  small  suburban  outpost,  with 
limited  assortments;  others  thought  of 
a  branch  in  terms  of  a  complete  depart¬ 
ment  store,  occupying  a  dominant  pos¬ 
ition  in  an  entirely  different  metro¬ 
politan  area  from  that  in  which  the 
main  store  was  located.  Some  thought 
of  branches  as  stores  operated  as  an 
extension  of  the  main  store;  others 
spoke  of  branches  when  they  meant 
independently  operated  units  report¬ 
ing  at  top  level  only  to  the  parent 
oi^anization. 

The  Sessions.  Of  the  three  meetings, 
the  first  was  a  panel  discussion  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Controllers’  Congress  and 
presided  over  by  George  W.  Hall,  con¬ 
troller  of  Raphael  Weill  &  Co.,  The 
White  House,  San  Francisco.  Hall  is 
chairman  of  the  Controllers’  Congress. 


Discussions  at  this  meeting  centered 
around  the  considerations  involved  in 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  open  a 
branch,  and  what  kind  to  open.  The 
Visual  Merchandising  Group’s  session 
was  next;  it  featured  experts  on  store 
design,  and  was  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Louis  A.  Banks,  in  charge  of 
national  store  planning  and  display 
for  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.  Finally,  the 
Store  Management  Group  staged  a 
panel  discussion,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Noris  Donlon,  branch  store  co¬ 
ordinator,  Macy’s,  New  York,  on  oper¬ 
ating  problems. 

Shall  We,  Shall  We  Not?  Speaking 
from  the  viewpoint  of  management, 
and  rounding  up  the  arguments  for 
and  against  opening  a  branch,  Frank 
M.  Mayfield,  president  of  Scruggs- 
Vandervoort-Barney,  St.  Louis,  posed 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  stores 
should  rush  to  the  suburbs.  In  terms 
of  actual  retail  experience,  suburban 
branches  have  so  far  turned  in  a  record 
of  success,  in  spite  of  a  tendency  to  be 
too  small  and  too  limited  in  parking 
space.  But  all  this  experience.  May- 
field  warned,  has  been  in  times  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  favorable  retail  climate;  a  reces¬ 
sion  will  test  the  ability  of  the  subur¬ 
ban  branch  to  stand  up  under  adverse 
conditions.  But  even  now,  with  retail 
sales  holding  their  own,  the  branch 
store  is  no  match  for  the  downtown 
store  in  drawing  power;  customers  do 
not  look  to  it  for  the  same  assortments 
and  values.  It  slows  turnover  and  re¬ 
duces  profit,  but,  he  admitted,  it  adds 
new  customers  and  widens  the  retail 
organization’s  influence. 

Suburb  or  Center?  Before  going  into 
the  suburbs,  management  must  check 
and  double  check,  to  decide  if  it  wants 
a  store,  what  type  it  wants,  and  wheth¬ 
er  to  build,  buy,  or  lease.  It  must  con¬ 
sider  the  problem  of  getting  enough 
land  for  parking  space,  yet  avoiding 
so  large  a  parking  area  that  customers 
will  not  hike  across  it  to  the  store;  it 
must  estimate  sales,  stocks  and  ex¬ 
penses  for  each  department,  and  try 
to  coordinate  all  into  a  whole. 

Mayfield  also  raised  the  question  of 
whether  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of 


the  retailer  or  of  his  city  to  encourage 
expansion  into  outlying  areas.  Cities 
in  America,  he  jxjinted  out,  like  ex¬ 
pansion  for  its  own  sake,  and  decay  at 
the  center;  costs  of  city  services  thus 
increase;  property  values  are  dislocat¬ 
ed;  and  it  may  be  best  to  follow  the 
European  idea  of  rebuilding  at  the 
center  of  the  city  instead  of  fostering 
further  decentralization.  Suburban 
branches  are  not  the  cure  for  all  of 
retailing’s  ills,  he  indicated;  they  may 
be  overdone  in  the  next  decade. 

Build,  Buy  or  Rent?  When  a  store  con¬ 
siders  a  branch,  it  gets  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  real  estate,  and  on  this  point 
the  advice  of  a  real  estate  expert  comes 
in  handy.  Robert  H.  Armstrong,  senior 
partner  of  Armstrong  Associates,  New 
York,  took  a  firm  stand  on  the  imf)ort- 
ance  of  getting  “the  hottest  location  in 
town.”  The  best  merchandisers,  he 
warned,  can  seldom  overcome  the 
handicap  of  poor  locations;  a  good  lo¬ 
cation  can  help  overcome  many  faults. 

Choosing  a  location,  he  warned,  is 
not  easy.  If  a  shopping  center  is  under 
consideration,  real  estate  men  and 
even  analysts  tend  to  be  over-enthusi¬ 
astic  about  its  prosfjects.  Not  all  cent¬ 
ers  succeed;  it  takes  more  than  acreage, 
a  traffic  artery,  and  good-income  sec¬ 
tions  to  make  a  shopping  center  click, 
he  emphasized.  Dejjendence  on  the 
auto  means  sales  will  fall  off  if  the 
gasoline  supply  is  curtailed;  or  if  the 
family  car  goes  to  work  with  the  father 
each  day;  or  if  traffic  makes  it  more 
convenient  eventually  to  take  the  bus 
into  town  and  shop.  The  working 
wife,  whose  numbers  are  increasing, 
may  shop  on  her  lunch  hour  down¬ 
town;  her  husband  or  grown  children 
may  do  the  same,  to  the  shopping 
center’s  loss. 

Parking  Space.  If  the  merchant  has 
found  a  location  in  which  he  has  faith, 
Armstrong  reminded  merchants  of  the 
need  for  ample  parking  space— four 
feet  to  every  foot  of  store  space  if  prac¬ 
tically  everyone  comes  by  car;  two  to 
one,  if  about  half  the  traffic  comes  by 
car.  Employee  parking  space  must 
also  be  provided,  but  not  necessarily 
so  near  as  the  customer  parking  space. 
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At  a  Controllers'  Congress  session:  George  W.  Hall,  the  chairman;  H.  I.  Kleinhaus,  H.  T.  McAnly  and  E.  C.  Stephenson,  who  discussed  the  future  of  Lifo,  and 
Ralph  Eidem,  wha  brought  the  controllers  up  to  date  on  electronic  accounting.  (Right)  John  Whittlesey,  adviser  to  the  industry  members  of  the  WSB,  and 
Clayton  Banxhaf  of  Sears  Roebuck  did  their  best  with  knotty  questions  at  a  Store  Management  Group  session  on  wage  and  salary  controls. 


Loading  facilities  must  be  provided.  affiliate,  which  can  become  a  hard- 
Eye  appeal  must  not  be  forgotten.  hitting  local  organization  in  another 

market,  places  less  of  a  supervisory 
Own  or  Lease?  In  financing  the  new  load  on  management,  and  may  have 

store,  Armstrong  suggested  giving  greater  p>otential  volume  and  profit, 

thought  to  outright  ownership,  in-  Having  set  the  typ>e  of  relationship, 

stead  of  to  lease-back  arrangements.  management’s  next  decision  is  the 

An  owned  store  is  more  flexible,  he  ex-  merchandising  character  of  its  new 

plained;  alterations  are  made  when  store— a  character,  he  recommended, 

needed,  and  written  off  over  a  long  which  should  reflect  that  of  the  parent 

period.  If  the  store  is  leased,  altera-  store.  Concrete  sales  volume  objectives 

tions  tend  to  be  deferred  when  the  must  be  set  in  terms  of  the  size  of  the 

renewal  date  approaches.  market,  and  a  decision  must  be  made 

as  to  the  lines  and  departments  to  be 
Types  of  Expansion.  Not  all  retail  ex-  carried, 
pansion  needs  to  take  the  form  of  a 
suburban  branch.  Joseph  P.  Merriam, 
partner  in  Cresap,  McCormick  &:  Paget, 

New  York,  and  himself  a  former  retail¬ 
er,  suggested  considering  also  the  re¬ 
gional  branch,  in  an  indep>endent  com¬ 
munity,  as  well  as  national,  or  chain 
department  stores,  for  those  who  are 
large  enough.  In  choosing  between 
suburban  and  regional  branches,  the 
retailer  must  consider  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  markets  concerned.  Al¬ 
though  the  suburban  store  can  often 
draw  on  the  main  store’s  services  and 
advertising  and  sujjervision,  and  usu¬ 
ally  gets  prompt  acceptance,  the  re¬ 
gional  branch  taps  a  whole  new  com¬ 
munity;  it  may  not  face  such  strong 
competition;  and  there  may  be  the 
possibility  of  getting  a  prime  location 
in  the  center  of  town  for  such  a 
branch. 


profit;  therefore  the  contribution 
method  should  be  used.  Westervelt 
also  urged  adoption  of  the  department 
manager  concept  for  main  store  and 
branches,  with  the  buyer  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  market  work. 
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Buyer  in  Warehouse.  This  concept  ol 
the  department  manager  in  the  store 
and  the  buyer  in  the  warehouse  got 
attention,  too,  at  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  session,  when  discussion  reached 
the  question  of  executive  responsibil¬ 
ity.  There,  the  general  feeling  was 
that,  with  a  single  nearby  branch,  the 
buyer  can  run  his  department  from 
the  main  store;  he  can  visit  and  train 
and  supervise.  If  the  branch  is  far 
removed  geographically  from  the  par¬ 
ent  store,  this  approach  will  not  be 
practical,  and  the  branch  must  be 
given  more  independence.  Not  all  re¬ 
sponsibility  can  be  taken  from  the 
parent  store  buyer,  however,  for  this 
will  cause  him  to  lost  interest  in  the 
branch. 

When  there  are  several  branches, 
near  enough  to  be  merchandised  from 
the  parent  store,  the  concept  of  the 
buy^r  in  the  warehouse  makes  its 
strongest  appeal.  Under  such  a  set-up, 
the  buyer  is  the  market  authority,  and 
department  managers  in  parent  and 
branch  stores  requisition  what  they 
need. 


Organizational  Problems.  The  branch 
store  represents  a  new  situation  for 
most  retailers,  and  its  organizational 
problems  have  not  yet  been  tackled 
properly,  Richard  E.  Westervelt,  of 
the  New'  York  University  School  of 
Retailing,  indicated.  To  meet  today’s 
needs,  he  recommends  a  redistribution 
of  respKjnsibility  and  authority;  he 
prefers  decentralization,  with  the  par¬ 
ent  company  furnishing  location, 
plant,  equipment  and  capital,  and  the 
local  manager  running  the  store  as  his 
own,  but  using  the  parent’s  services 
where  practical. 

Westervelt  criticized  centralized  or¬ 
ganization  of  the: type  that  keeps  a 
branch  manager  on  the  telephone  half 
the  day,  getting  okays  on  matters  that 
should  be  handled  locally.  Such  pro¬ 
cedure,  he  warned,  undermines  the 
manager’s  authority  within  his  store. 
He  urged  paying  the  branch  manager, 
who  should  be  primarily  an  admini¬ 
strator,  on  the  basis  of  profit.  Since 
there  is  no  equitable  way  of  allocating 
a  share  of  parent  store  overhead  to  the 
branch,  it  is  hard  to  arrive  at  a  net 
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The  Macy  Pattern.  For  the  large  store 
with  several  small  branches  in  the 
same  metropolitan  area,  the  Macy  set¬ 
up,  as  outlined  to  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group  by  Noris  Donlon,  met  ap¬ 
proval.  Each  branch  has  its  own  store 
manager,  who  answers  to  the  branch 
store  coordinator  at  the  main  store. 


Branch  Versus  Affiliate.  For  manage¬ 
ment’s  consideration,  Merriam  also 
analyzed  the  advantages  of  branch 
store  versus  affiliate  relationship,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two.  The  branch 
is  usually  a  lesser  investment,  but  the 
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ThrM  speaker*  and  a  listener  at  a  Credit  Management  Division  session:  Howard  Davis,  J.  Price  OKve  and  Arthur  Cote,  with  Miss  Bernice  Bryson  of  Genung's, 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  (Right)  NRDGA's  Nominating  Committee  in  session:  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  general  manager,  and  Julia  Hovill,  secretary  of  the  Association, 
with  Benjamin  H.  Nomm,  Wade  G.  McCargo,  William  E.  Schmid  and  Lew  Hahn,  looking  ever  the  1952  slate  of  officer*. 


Procedures  are  integrated  with  those 
of  the  main  store,  but  aside  from  that 
point,  the  first  loyalty  of  branch  em¬ 
ployees  is  to  their  branch.  Depart¬ 
ments  in  each  branch  are  grouped  un¬ 
der  department  managers;  these  ex¬ 
ecutives,  in  turn,  report  to  divisional 
sales  managers  in  the  branch.  The  di¬ 
visional  men  report  to  a  branch  mer¬ 
chandise  manager,  who  is  the  branch 
manager’s  assistant.  The  entire  branch 
staff  is  “sales”— not  “management.” 

Salespeople  and  department  man¬ 
agers  are  active  in  reordering  regular 
merchandise.  Department  managers 
are  not  responsible  to  parent  store 
buyers,  but  work  with  them,  and  get 
advice  and  guidance,  and  assist  them 
in  merchandising  the  branch  depart¬ 
ments.  They  are  responsible  for  keep¬ 
ing  full  assortments,  for  presentation 
of  merchandise,  and  for  supervising 
all  activities  of  the  salespeople.  Differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  between  department 
manager  and  parent  store  buyer  are 
passed  up  the  chain  of  command  until 
settled. 

Branch  Store  Design.  To  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  branch  stores,  the  Visual  Mer¬ 
chandising  Group’s  session  contrib¬ 
uted  two  talks  on  planning  the  store 
building.  One  was  by  James  H.  Pick¬ 
ering,  vice  president  and  director  of 
the  store  design  division  of  Amos  Par¬ 
rish  &  Company,  Inc.,  outlining  gen¬ 
eral  considerations.  The  other  was  by 
Richard  H.  Tatlow,  III,  president  of 
.\bbott  Merkt  &  Co.,  New  York,  who 
gave  a  case  history,  with  slides.  A 
panel  of  four  retail  executives  stood 
by  to  handle  questions;  Joseph  Blain, 
display  director  of  Hochschild,  Kohn 
&:  Co.,  Baltimore;  Edward  von  Castel- 
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berg,  window  display  manager  for 
Bloomingdale’s,  New  York;  B.  Lewis 
Posen,  publicity  director,  Hochschild, 
Kohn  &:  Co.,  and  Julian  Trivers,  pub¬ 
licity  director  for  Davison’s,  Atlanta. 

Good  Store  Design.  Good  store  design, 
Pickering  explained,  is  design  that 
sells— not  something  merely  to  beauti¬ 
fy  the  store,  but  a  functional  accom¬ 
plishment  that  allows  for  moving 
goods  from  the  receiving  platform  to 
the  customer’s  package  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  effort  and  a  maximum  of 
speed.  Before  such  designing  for  a 
branch  store  can  be  begun,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  survey  population 
trends,  market  potential,  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities,  satellite  stores,  and  any 
other  factors  affecting  operations. 

Since  the  branch  is  usually  more 
limited  in  space  than  the  downtown 
store,  Pickering  advocates  flexibility  of 
fixtures,  to  allow  for  quick  adjustment 
to  market  trends,  fashions,  minor  mis¬ 
takes  in  preliminary  planning,  and  to 
permit  rearrangements  for  special  pro¬ 
motions.  He  believes  the  branch 
should  include  all  the  departments  of 
the  parent  store,  albeit  on  a  smaller 
scale.  “There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
department  that’s  good  only  in  the 
main  store,”  he  said. 

Family  Resemblance.  Furthermore, 
the  branch  should  resemble  the  parent 
store.  All  the  design  features  of  the 
parent  store,  good  and  bad,  should  be 
studied,  whether  they  are  ultimately 
to  be  used,  improved  upon,  or  discard¬ 
ed.  In  addition,  the  latest  and  most 
functional  designs  can  be  incorporated 
in  the  layout  of  the  branch.  Pickering 
is  an  exponent  of  engineered  design. 


whose  basic  aim  is  to  get  the  maxi¬ 
mum  possible  output  of  sales  for  every 
man-hour  of  work  through:  elimina¬ 
tion  of  unnecessary  parts,  steps,  and 
operations;  simplification  of  work; 
making  the  store  a  machine  for  sell¬ 
ing;  giving  it  greater  beauty  to  make 
both  shopping  and  working  there 
more  pleasant.  He  jx>inted  out  that 
striving  for  simplicity  and  eliminating 
the  unnecessary  will  reduce  mainte¬ 
nance  and  replacement  costs,  along 
with  the  initial  investment.  With  good 
display,  and  with  stock  arrangement 
and  fixtures  built  for  selling,  he  said 
that  even  inexperienced  help  will  be 
better  able  to  make  a  sale  or  a  multi¬ 
ple  sale.  In  short,  productivity  is 
stepped  up  when  the  physical  plant  is 
well  planned. 

Case  History.  I'atlow’s  talk  followed, 
and  brought  the  discussion  down  to 
an  actual  case  history,  the  Hecht  Com¬ 
pany’s  Parkington  branch  in  Arling¬ 
ton,  Virginia.  He  predicted  that  it 
would  become  one  of  the  outstanding 
shopping  centers  in  America  when  its 
30  satellite  stores  are  completed.  Using 
slides,  he  showed  how  the  Hecht  Com¬ 
pany  developed  this  one-stop  shopping 
center.  With  parking  one  of  its  major 
problems,  the  builders  of  this  subur¬ 
ban  center  gave  every  consideration  to 
traffic.  Hecht’s  has  a  multi-story  park¬ 
ing  garage,  which,  he  said,  is  the  larg¬ 
est  parking  garage  anywhere  in  the 
country.  Like  Pickering,  Tatlow  ad¬ 
vocates  simplicity  in  design;  he  {tint¬ 
ed  out  that  the  design  of  Parkington 
is  simple  “yet  distinctive  modern  archi¬ 
tecture  of  high  quality  and  low  cost 
for  both  construction  and  mainte¬ 
nance.” 
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(Continued  from  preceding  page) 
Operating  Problems.  Once  the  branch 
is  built  and  in  operation,  a  whole  new 
set  of  problems  must  be  dealt  with; 
it  was  these  problems  that  were  the 
meat  of  the  Store  Management  Group’s 
session.  Discussion  was  led  by  Noris 
Don  Ion  of  Macy’s,  assisted  by  a  panel 
of  four:  Morris  S.  Hanson,  assistant  to 
the  president  of  Strawbridge  &  Cloth¬ 
ier;  Robert  E.  Johnson,  vice  president 
of  Woodward  &  Lothrop;  Arthur  H. 
Laupheimer,  branch  store  manager, 
Hochschild,  Kohn  8c  Company;  and 
Ralph  Walton,  branch  stores  manager. 
The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland.  Audi¬ 
ence  participation  was  considerable, 
and  made  available  the  experience  of 
such  organizations  as  Alexander’s, 
Gertz,  Lit  Brothers  and  Wanamaker’s, 
among  others. 

the  discussion  progressed,  it  be¬ 
came  increasingly  obvious  that  there 
was  rarely  one  answer  for  all;  that  the 
distance  of  the  branch  from  the  parent, 
and  the  propKjrtion  of  total  volume 
contributed  by  branches  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  choice  of  operating  pro¬ 
cedure.  Single  branch  versus  multiple 
branches;  department  store  versus  spe¬ 
cialty  shop  type  of  branch;  branch 
with  facilities  for  breaking  down  sales 
by  departments,  and  branches  without 
adequate  registers  for  this  purp>ose— all 
these  and  other  factors  qualified  the 
answers  to  many  questions.  Especially 
was  this  true  of  questions  on  how  far 
one  should  go  in  keeping  costs  down 
at  the  expense  of  bringing  in  business. 

Costs  Versus  Controls.  A  typical  prob¬ 
lem  concerned  merchandise  control 
records.  Some  organizations  throw 
branch  inventories  in  with  main  store; 
others  are  aghast  at  such  procedure. 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  for  instance, 
has  100  per  cent  controls,  plus  want 
slip>s  at  its  branches;  it  finds  consider¬ 
able  differences  in  demand  for  ready- 
to-wear  as  between  branch  and  main 
store,  but  no  marked  differences  at  the 
house  furnishing  end.  The  consensus 
seemed  to  be  that,  if  there  is  but  one 
branch,  and  a  nearby  one  at  that,  the 
buyer  can  keep  in  touch  with  a  weekly 
visit;  if  there  are  many  branches,  or  if 
distance  is  great,  then  the  store  must 
spjend  money  for  controls.  The  con¬ 
trol  records,  argued  some,  are  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager's  check  on  the  buy- 
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er,  to  make  sure  that  the  branch  is  not 
starved  for  merchandise  or  used  as  a 
dumping  ground  for  mistakes. 

Complete  Stocks.  One  of  the  branch 
store’s  greatest  problems  is  maintain¬ 
ing  complete  stocks,  since  its  space  is 
limited  and  its  assortments  are  neces¬ 
sarily  thin.  Customers,  however,  are, 
as  one  sp>eaker  said,  “venomous”  when 
they  come  to  the  branch  only  to  hear 
that  it  is  out  of  the  wanted  item  and 
will  order  it  in  from  the  main  store. 
.\nd  branch  store  personnel,  exposed 
to  such  situations,  get  discouraged. 

To  keep  branch  stocks  complete, 
some  stores  permit  direct  reordering 
and  direct  shipping  of  staple  items. 
To  avoid  duplication  of  the  main 
store’s  marking  facilities,  the  proced¬ 
ure  is  limited  to  items  that  do  not  re¬ 
quire  marking,  like  greeting  cards, 
and  to  no  more  merchandise  than  one 
person  can  handle.  Orders,  even 
though  made  out  at  the  branch,  gen¬ 
erally  clear  through  the  main  store 
buyer;  some  permit  the  buyer  to  pass 
through  such  orders,  even  though  the 
department  as  a  whole  (taking  main 
store  and  branches  together)  may  have 
no  open-to-buy.  Others,  to  make  sure 
the  branch  is  not  neglected,  have  sp)e- 
cial  spaces  on  their  order  blanks  for 
indicating  how  much  of  each  shipment 
is  for  each  branch.  Or  there  may  be  a 
separate  op>en-to-buy  for  each  branch. 

Receiving  and  Marking.  Making  due 
allowance  for  such  individual  factors 
as  size,  distance,  space  available  at  the 
branch,  and  unused  facilities  at  the 
main  store,  the  general  preference 
seemed  to  be  for  doing  as  much  mark¬ 
ing  as  possible  at  the  main  store  and 
then  transferring  goods  to  the  branch. 
Remarking  is  usually  done  at  the 
branch,  during  slack  selling  periods. 
Marking  at  the  main  store  has  econo¬ 
my  and  simplicity  on  its  side;  the  one 
caution  is  that  the  process  must  be 
efficiently  handled,  or  the  branch  gets 
its  shipments  late  indeed.  Macy’s  can 
get  merchandise  into  its  branches  in 
three  to  four  days;  faster,  in  any  emer¬ 
gency.  Wanamaker’s,  to  speed  and 
simplify  the  process,  has  separate  areas 
and  separate  invoices  for  stocks  intend¬ 
ed  for  each  branch;  markers  pack  for 
the  branch  as  they  complete  their 
work. 


Cutting  Papar  Work.  The  vast  burden 
of  statistical  work  inv^ved  when  stock 
moves  from  main  st(M%  to  branch  is  a 
problem  with  which  many  organiza¬ 
tions  have  wrestled.  Some  find  a  solu¬ 
tion  in  considering  branch  and  main 
store  stocks  as  a  single  unit;  others  con¬ 
sider  it  impossible  to  “do  business 
without  an  inventory.”  A  consider¬ 
able  sentiment  was  expressed  in  favor 
of  spending  enough  to  get  separate  fig¬ 
ures,  so  that  branch  store  stocks  and 
sales  can  be  studied  for  clues  to  de¬ 
mand. 

Those  who  put  the  suburban  stock 
in  with  that  of  the  parent  store  for 
statistical  purposes  simply  send  a  ship¬ 
ping  ticket  with  the  merchandise,  so 
that  shipments  can  be  checked  for  ' 
completeness.  If  a  department  has  a 
unit  control,  then  the  accompanying 
ticket  is  sufficiently  detailed  so  that 
records  can  be  maintained  properly.  I 

Customer  Returns.  One  problem  that 
stores  have  encountered  is  that  main 
store  salesp>eople  may  blithely  invite 
the  customer  to  return  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  if  unsatisfactory,  to  the  branch. 
If  the  branch  notices  too  many  such 
returns,  the  customers  are  given  mere¬ 
ly  receipts  for  the  merchandise.  The 
merchandise  then  goes  back  to  the 
main  store  for  crediting— and  for  con¬ 
fronting  the  offending  salesperson 
with  the  evidence. 

Stock  Control.  Among  the  forms  of 
stock  control  used  at  branches  are,  of 
course,  unit  control  for  such  depart¬ 
ments  as  ready-to-wear;  visible  con¬ 
trol,  by  marking  maximum  and  mini¬ 
mum  points  on  bins;  and  the  use  of 
staple  stock  or  never  out  lists,  to  make 
sure  that  wanted  merchandise  does  not 
run  out.  If  there  is  unit  control  in  the 
branch,  this  may  mean  double  records 
—one  at  the  branch,  and  for  the  branch, 
and  another  at  the  main  store,  for  the 
buyer  and  merchandise  manager.  One 
department  store  with  a  single  branch 
has  the  stubs  from  the  branch  sent  to 
the  home  store;  there  records  are  kept, 
and  reports  are  made  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  carbons  to  take  care  of 
branch  and  main  store  needs.  With 
multiple  branches,  it  was  the  consen¬ 
sus  that  each  branch  would  have  to 
maintain  its  own  records.  But  what¬ 
ever  the  number  of  branches  or  the 
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method  of  stockkeeping,  no  one  at  the 
session  had  a  good  answer  for  what  to 
do  about  the  parent  store  buyer  who 
calls  up,  usually  at  the  busiest  hour, 
for  a  stock  count  to  guide  buying. 

Incentives.  Although  there  was  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  that  an  incentive  is 
needed  to  keep  main  store  buyers  in¬ 
terested  in  the  branch,  no  general  pro¬ 
cedure  emerged.  About  half  the  stores 
represented  at  the  meeting  make  a 
practice  of  lumping  branch  and  main 
store  volume  together  in  calculating 
buyer  bonuses;  the  rest  tend  to  have 
one  bonus  arrangement  at  the  main 
store,  and  a  straight  percentage  of  sales 
on  branch  business.  The  theory  be¬ 
hind  such  arrangements  is  that  in  the 
branch  the  buyer  has  no  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  anything  but  volume,  and  that 
payment  for  volume  is  sufficient  in¬ 
centive  to  make  sure  that  the  branch  is 
not  neglected.  Opponents  of  this  idea 
maintain  that  the  buyer,  if  he  sees 
himself  failing  to  meet  other  bonus 
requirements  at  the  main  store,  may 
go  to  the  other  extreme  and  push  the 
branch  dispropMjrtionately.  Whatever 
the  arrangement,  if  the  buyer  has  a 
separate  incentive  for  branch  volume, 
a  separate  check  for  the  branch  bonus 
was  recommended.  (Not  every  store 
that  believes  in  this  procedure  can 
follow  it;  one  reported  a  program 
I  planned,  but  not  put  into  execution 
because  of  salary  control  difficulties.) 

1  Divisional  merchandise  managers 
I  also  participate  in  incentive  plans  for 
the  branch  store;  so  does,  or  shoidd, 
the  branch  manager,  most  agree.  But 
the  basis  on  which  the  manager  should 
be  paid  was  not  so  readily  agreed 
upon.  Contribution  rather  than  net 
profit  was  favored,  since  it  is  hard  to 
allocate  a  fair  share  of  main  store  over¬ 
head  to  the  branch.  Department  man- 
s  agers  generally  do  not  participate  in 
incentive  plans. 

Night  Openings.  Although  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  conceded  that  the  community 
in  which  the  branch  operates  has 
much  to  do  w’ith  the  question  of  hours 
of  business,  it  was  agreed  that  subur¬ 
ban  branches  require  night  openings, 
and  generally  do  their  night  business 
later  in  the  evenings  than  downtown 
stores.  Woodw'ard  &  Lothrop,  through 
{Continued  on  next  page) 


An  outstanding  architectural  feature  of  Hecht’s  Parkington  branch  in  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va.,  is  the  huge  stainless  steel  window  shown  above,  which  is  used  as  a 
medium  for  institutional  messages.  The  window  is  51  feet  high  by  261  feet  wide. 
Its  great  si/e  and  effective  lighting  gives  a  night  picture  of  magnitude  and  value. 

Richard  H.  Tatlow  III,  of  .\bbott  \ferkt,  told  the  branch  stores  session  that 
the  cost  of  a  complete  change  in  the  window  message  is  about  $500. 


The  second  floor  entrance  to  the  store  from  the  multi  story  parking  garage, 
the  largest  parking  garage  anywhere  in  the  United  States  today,  is  shown  below. 

Such  entrances  on  each  floor  are  directly  connected  with  the  main  store. 
Customers  park  their  own  cars  and  all  traffic  in  the  parking  areas  and  on  the 
ramps  leading  to  and  from  the  areas  are  on  one-way  traffic  lanes. 

Mr.  Tatlow  added  an  interesting  side  note  in  his  description  of  Parkington 
when  he  told  the  audience  that  Hecht’s  has  been  forced  to  charge  25  cents  per 
hour  after  the  first  two  hours  of  parking.  This  discouraged  people  who  would 
drive  in  from  outlying  suburbs,  park  their  cars  in  the  garage  then  take  a 
bus  to  w’ork. 
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Rob^t  Johnson,  leporied  on  a  branch 
which  is  open  four  days  from  9:30  to 
6:00,  and  two  days  from  12:30  to  9:00; 
it  does  40  jier  cent  more  in  the  two  late 
days  than  it  does  in  the  four  early  days. 
Ralph  Walton,  backing  up  Johnson’s 
conclusions,  cited  an  experiment  made 
by  Halle’s  with  two  fairly  identical 
branches.  One  remained  ojjen  six  days 
a  week,  from  10:00  to  5:30.  The  other 
remained  closed  on  Mondays,  except 
for  a  few  rush  weeks  of  the  year  and 
was  open  two  evenings  a  w'eek.  The 
five-day  store  did  38  to  44  per  cent  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  other  on  the  days  when 
it  had  night  openings;  on  other  days, 
figures  were  fairly  similar.  Its  total 
sales  were  noticeably  better  than  in 
the  six-day  store,  and  its  personnel 
problems  were  nil.  This  was  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  experience  of  other  stores, 
open  six  days  and  one  or  two  evenings 
a  week,  who  reported  employee  dislike 
for  evening  hours.  In  the  five-day 
store,  however,  Walton  admitted  that 
selling  costs,  because  of  working  in 
shifts  to  remain  within  the  40-hour 
week,  ran  high. 

Terminology.  With  frequent  requests 
from  the  audience  for  sp>eakers  to  clar¬ 
ify  their  terms,  and  to  specify  the  typ>e 
of  branch  to  which  they  referred,  it 
seemed  that  terminology  would  have  to 
be  standardized  soon,  or  branch  store 
discussions  would  be  difficult.  A  Wana- 
maker  delegate  suggested  adopting 
their  terminology,  which  speaks  of  a 
store  within  the  same  metrop>olitan 
area  as  a  suburban  store;  it  regards 
one  in  another  metropK)litan  area  as  a 
branch.  Earlier,  at  the  Controllers’ 
session,  Joseph  Merriam  had  distin¬ 
guished  between  these  types  by  call¬ 
ing  them  suburban  branches  and  re¬ 
gional  branches,  resp)ectively.  Noris 
Donlon,  as  chairman  of  the  Store 
Management  session,  relied  on  the  dic¬ 
tionary,  and  used  the  term  “branch” 
when  the  store  could  be  regarded  as  a 
subdivision,  or  “affiliate”  when  it  re¬ 
ported  to  the  parent  store  at  top  level 
only.  It  still  remains  for  someone  to 
devise  terms  that  will  describe  each 
typ>e  of  branch  in  terms  of  size,  geog¬ 
raphy,  and  organization— all  in  one  or 
two  simple  words.  Until  then,  each 
generalization  will  probably  need  its 
footnote  explaining  the  type  of  branch 
to  which  it  applies. 


Operation  Air  Force  t ' 

“■^NCOURAGED  by  the  success  of  a  Findley  Williams  told  the  audience 
promotion  tried  by  Findley  Wil-  the  idea  was  born  when  his  son,  an 

Hams,  national  store  planning.  Sears  Air  Force  man,  asked  him  if  he  would 

Roebuck  &  Co.,  the  NRDGA  set  aside  use  a  Sears  window  to  promote  Air 

a  major  prortion  of  the  Visual  Mer-  Force  recruitment.  Williams  put  win-  ’ 

chandising  Group  session  to  establish  dows  in  three  stores;  soon  three  more 

the  W'eek  of  April  19-26  as  “.America’s  followed  suit,  and  finally  600  Sears 

Retailers  Air  Force  Week.”  stores  were  in  the  promotion.  The  .Air 

Lou  Banks,  assistant  to  Williams,  '  Force  gained  hundreds  of  new  prerson- 
worked  out  plans  for  the  promotion  in  nel. 
cooperation  with  the  Air  Force.  The 

aim  is  to  stimulate  recruitment  into  Store  Windows.  Two  life-size  replicas 

the  Air  Force  through  retail  promo-  of  store  windows  with  the  Air  Force 

tion.  Williams  pwinted  out  that  the  display  were  unveiled  at  the  conven- 

campaign  will  serve  two  ends:  recruits  tion  by  Tex  McCrary,  TV  star,  who 

will  be  added  to  an  expanding  Air  moderated  a  dramatized  presentation 

Force,  and  store  traffic  and  goodwill  called  NRDGA  Op)eration  Air  Force, 

will  be  increased.  George  Hansen,  McCrary  has  interviewed  George 
president  of  the  NRDGA,  delivered  a  Hansen,  Findley  Williams  and  Major 

message  to  the  1,200  prersons  present  General  Willis  Hale  in  this  connection 

on  behalf  of  the  Association’s  Board  of  on  his  TV  program.  Among  the  celeb- 

Directors.  He  reprorted  a  unanimous  rities  he  introduced  to  the  NRDG.A 

vote  to  give  full  supprort  to  the  pro-  audience  were  Denise  Darcel,  Olga 

gram  and  recommended  cooperation  San  Juan,  Elaine  Stritch,  Ezio  Pinza 

of  all  member  stores.  and  Abe  Burrows. 

Stores  may  secure  promotion  and  But  it  was  the  Air  Force  itself  that 
display  kits  by  contacting  the  NRDGA.  stole  the  show— at  this  meeting,  at  the 

The  kits  are  designed  for  both  large  convention  banquet  and  at  its  exhibit 

and  small  stores.  The  large  store  kit  booth.  Captain  Ralph  “Hoot”  Gibson, 

consists  of  17  pieces,  including  p>08ters  one  of  the  first  jet-plane  aces  to  return 

and  streamers  of  various  sizes;  is  priced  from  Korea,  received  an  ovation  and 

at  $12.50.  The  small  store  kit,  ten  so  did  Captain  John  Paladino  and 

pieces,  is  $8.  Lieutenant  S.  Wood  McArthur,  heroes 

of  the  well-publicized  wing  tip  rescue 
Information  Booths.  Recruiting  booths  in  Korea  last  year, 
may  be  set  up  inside  the  store.  The  Another  celebrity,  but  in  the  field  of 
Air  Force  will  supply  personnel  to  fashion  design,  Tobe,  picked  up  a  sug- 

answer  questions,  explain,  demon-  gestion  by  .Arthur  See,  publicity  direc- 

strate  and  recruit  interested  young  tor  of  Saks-34th,  to  promote  Air  Force 

[jeople.  No  pressure  will  be  put  on  blue  as  a  leading  fashion  color  this  sea- 

prospective  recruits,  nor  will  they  feel  son.  She  suggested  tone  variations  ol 

any  obligation  to  the  store  they  are  in.  the  Air  Force  blue  for  entire  window 

In  fact,  the  main  p)oint  of  the  promo-  banks,  including  fashion  windows, 

tion  is  to  create  traffic  by  making  At  least  one  store  took  up  Tobe’s 
young  pjeople  feel  free  to  enter  the  Air  Force  blue  suggestion  on  the  sp)oi. 
store  seeking  information  about  the  Edward  Brown,  general  merchandise 
Air  Force.  manager  of  Saks-34th  and  chairman  of 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  stores  to  the  NRDGA  Merchandising  Division, 

contact  either  the  Air  Force  or  the  said,  “We  will  buy  this  idea  and  we  , 

NRDGA  to  secure  p)ersonnel  to  man  will  stand  by  it.” 

the  recruiting  and  information  booths.  Major  General  Willis  H.  Hale,  coni- 
Members  of  the  Air  Force  procurement  manding  general  of  the  Continental 

branch  will  be  automatically  assigned  Air  Force,  said  they  need  25,000  re- 

to  participating  stores  throughout  the  cruits  a  month  and  selective  service 

country.  cannot  jjossiblv  supply  this  amount.  | 
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Gm.  Curlit  E.  laMoy,  commanding  gonorol  of  Hio  At  a  Viwol  Morchonditing  Mttion  Air  Forco  ropro«ontativo«  thowod  rocniitmont  poctort  and  Miggortod 

Strotogk  Air  Command,  told  NRDGA  diroctors  ttoro  window  display*;  oxplainod  how  rotoilors  con  sot  up  Air  Fore*  informertion  cantor*.  Hot*,  Goorg* 

what  is  noodod  for  U.  S.  dominonc*  in  oirpowor.  Hanson,  NRDGA  prosidont,  looks  over  on*  of  the  disploys^with  Lou  Bonks  of  Soars  and  an  Air  Fore*  ofRcor. 


AIR  FORCE  RECRUITMENT  NEEDS 

Talking  to  the  NRDGA  board  of  directors,  General  Curtis  E.  LeMay  said:  "A  million  men  do  not  spring  to 
arms  overnight.  They  have  to  be  recruited,  selected  and  trained.  The  training  of  the  bombardier,  the  gunner,  the 
electronic  technician,  the  navigator  and  the  pilot  is  a  long  business  ...  it  is  part  of  the  problem  of  lead  time 
about  which  there  has  been  so  much  talk  recently. 

"The  Air  Force  hopes  to  be  able  to  satisfy  its  personnel  requirements  by  voluntary  enrollment.  The  require¬ 
ment  in  respect  to  airmen  is  for  an  average  of  20,000  young  men  and  women  each  month.  From  this  input 
we  hope  to  develop  the  career  airmen  who  are  capable  specialists  needed  to  keep  the  Air  Force  strong.  .  .  . 
The  Air  Force  is  anxious  to  capitalize  on  the  experience  of  prior  service  men,  and  therefore  to  effect  re-enlist¬ 
ments.  Like  the  other  services,  the  Air  Force  needs  nurses  and  women  medical  specialists— dietitians,  physical 
and  occupational  therapists,  etc.  The  Air  Force  needs  untrained  women  as  well— a  total  of  some  48,000  com¬ 
missioned  and  non-commissioned,  or  about  five  times  as  many  as  the  Air  Force  now  has." 


Go*  convontion  sossion  was  turnod  into  a  giant 
raNy  for  Ih*  onlistmont  campaign,  to  show  what 
Ik*  combinod  public  rolotions  rosourco*  of  Air 
F*rc*  and  storo*  can  do  in  communitios  ovory* 
wiMr*.  Gon.  Willi*  H.  Hal*  (obov*)  commanding 
BMMral  of  Continontal  Air  Fore*,  wo*  a  *p*ak*r. 


HONORS  EVERYWHERE  FOR  DAVID  OVENS 


G«org*  M.  Iv*y  r*c«ivM  from  law  Hahn 
an  NRDGA .  toctimonial  to  David  Ovant. 


When  the  NRDGA’s  board  of  directors  met  during  convention  week,  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  items  on  its  agenda  was  the  presentation  of  a  testimonial 
to  David  Ovens  of  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co.  Ovens  is  one  of  the  great  line  of  public- 
spirited  citizens  who  have  brought  honor  on  the  retail  profession.  He  has 
given  his  time  and  service  to  the  NRDGA  itself  in  many  capacities  and  was 
the  Association’s  president  in  1935  and  1936.  Illness  prevented  Mr.  Ovens 
from  appearing  at  this  convention.  In  his  absence,  George  M.  Ivey,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Ivey’s,  accepted  from  Lew  Hahn,  president  emeritus  of  the 
NRDGA,  a  plaque  recording  the  Association’s  appreciation  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  Mr.  Ovens  has  made  to  retailing. 

Two  weeks  later,  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  David  Ovens  officially 
received  the  title  of  “Man  of  the  South  for  1951,’’  an  honor  for  which  he  had 
been  selected  last  fall  by  a  group  of  southern  business  editors.  On  this 
occasion,  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  president  of  Namm’s,  represented  the 
NRDGA.  He  said: 

“The  fight  that  Dave  Ovens  has  been  waging  all  through  the  years  has 
been  against  a  welfare  state  and  for  a  welfare  society.  He  has  done  far  more 
than  talk  about  all  this,  as  the  record  clearly  shows.  Here  is  the  score: 

“In  his  business,  he  built  a  great  and  profitable  store  with  a  fine  organiza¬ 
tion  of  happy  and  secure  men  and  women. 

“In  his  city,  he  headed  up  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Community  Chest  Drive,  the  Community  Concert  Association,  the  unique 
Good  Fellow’s  Club  and  the  Committee  for  a  Charlotte  Auditorium. 

“In  his  craft,  he  was  president  of  the  NRDGA,  the  North  Carolina  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  and  the  Charlotte  Merchants’  Association. 

“In  his  summer  home,  he  organized  benefit  performances  for  the  Blowing 
Rock  Hospital  and  the  Grandfather  Home  for  Children  at  Banner-Elk. 

“In  his  church,  he  taught  the  Men’s  Bible  Class  at  the  Myers-Park  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  and  he  has  been  an  annual  chapel  spieaker  at  Davidson  College. 

“In  education,  he  has  given  $250,000  to  Queen’s  College,  $100,000  to 
Davidson  College,  and  $100,000  to  Duke  University.  Additional  sums  given 
to  various  other  good  works  have  brought  the  total  of  his  recent  benefactions 
to  well  over  the  six  hundred  thousand  dollar  mark.’’ 

Concerning  the  designation,  “Man  of  the  South,”  Namm  said  it  had  struck 
northern  retailers  “just  as  though  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  had  tried 
to  stake  a  sectional  claim  upon  Thomas  Jefferson.”  NRDGA,  he  continued, 
called  David  Ovens  “Mr.  Retailer”  and  spoke  for  the  48  states;  but  at  the 
convention  last  month,  Canadian  retailers  firmly  documented  their  own 
claim  by  pointing  out  that  “Mr-  Retailer”  had  been  born  in  Canada  and 
had  begun  his  retail  career  there.  “All  that  we  can  dp,”  one  of  the  Canadians 
had  commented,  “is  call  him  either  Mr.  Universe  or  Superman.” 


PUBLIC 


^  ENERAL  discussions  about  retail- 
ing’s  failure  to  inaugurate  effec¬ 
tive  public  relations  programs  have 
been  a  feature  of  convention  disais- 
sions  for  several  years.  That  progress 
has  been  made  was  evident  this  year 
from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  discus- 
sion  narrowed  dow'n  to  a  specific  phase 
of  public  relations:  the  correction  of 
erroneous  concepts  among  employees. 

A  joint  NRDGA  committee  of  person¬ 
nel  and  public  relations  directors  pre¬ 
sented  a  packaged  program  for  this 
purpose  which  will  shortly  be  avail¬ 
able  to  stores.  This  was  at  a  session 
sponsored  by  the  Personnel  Group 
and  the  NRDGA  Public  Relations 
Department.  Distributive  Education 
teachers  devoted  one  of  their  sessions 
to  a  discussion  of  the  improvement  of 
retail  public  relations  in  their  own 
communities:  and  the  subject  was 
brought  sharply  to  the  attention  of 
store  heads  at  a  top  management  ses¬ 
sion. 

Here  Mrs.  Denny  Griswold,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  Public  Relations 
News,  compared  intjustrial  strides  in 
public  relations  with  retailing’s  lag, 
but  predicted  that  1952  would  see 
more  store  progress  in  this  direction 
than  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last 
decade. 

“One  of  the  tragedies  of  retail  his¬ 
tory,”  she  said,  “has  been  the  inability 
on  the  part  of  the  industry’s  manage¬ 
ment  to  understand  how  fast  it  is  los¬ 
ing  its  greatest  business  asset— its  re¬ 
spected  standing  in  the  community. 

.  .  .  Under  our  current  system  of  priv¬ 
ate  enterprise,  no  organization  will  be 
permitted  to  operate  as  a  profitable, 
going  business  without  convincing  the 
public  that  it  operates  in  the  public 
interest.  ...  A  large  part  of  the  future 
of  American  business  depends  upon 
how  quickly  and  thoroughly  retail 
management  learns  and  applies  this 
lesson  to  its  everyday  working  life.” 

The  way  that  retailing  must  take, 
.Mrs.  Griswold  said,  is  to  give  public 
.  relations  its  rightful  place  as  a  man¬ 
agement  function,  with  a  correspond¬ 
ing  budget  and  a  salary  and  authority 
sufficient  to  attract  the  public  relations 
professional  to  the  retail  field. 
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Tools  for  the  Job.  The  NRDGA  has 
been  working  for  some  time  on  the 
development  of  a  packaged  public  re¬ 
lations  program  which  can  be  put  to 
effective  use  by  any  store,  large  or 
small,  and  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
it  employs  a  professional  public  rela¬ 
tions  man.  The  planning  began  in 
June,  1950  under  George  L.  Stearns,  II, 
then  chairman  of  the  Public  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Association.  Stearns 
presided  at  a  joint  convention  meeting 
of  public  relations  managers  and  the 
Personnel  Group,  when  Gilbert  L. 
Ward,  the  present  chairman  of  the 
Committee,  announced  the  near-com¬ 
pletion  of  the  first  phase  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

This  is  an  employee  education  pack¬ 
age,  consisting  of  ten  leaflets.  The  first 
discusses  briefly  some  of  the  prevalent 
criticisms  of  retailing  and  answers 
them.  The  other  nine  take  up  the 
most  common  misconceptions  in  de¬ 
tail.  Their  titles  tell  the  story: 

1.  Retail  Profits  Are  High!  2.  Retail 
Markup  Is  All  Profit!  .S.  Retail  Jobs 
.\re  Not  Stable!  4.  Special  Skills  Are 
Wasted  in  Retailing!  5.  Retailing 
Offers  Few  Executive  Jobs!  6.  Any¬ 
body  Can  Sell!  7.  Retail  Employees 
Are  .\11  Young  Employees!  8.  The  Re¬ 
tailer  Is  to  Blame  for  High  Prices! 
9.  Retailing  Is  a  Routine,  a  Mechani¬ 
cal  Business! 

The  material  available  will  also  in¬ 
clude  a  guide  leaflet  for  management, 
covering  various  problems  of  retail 
wages,  employee  hours  and  working 
conditions.  All  the  books  are  being 
professionally  prcxluced,  under  the 
guidance  of  NRDGA’s  public  relations 
department  and  the  Personnel  Group. 
Store  managements  will  shortly  re¬ 
ceive  further  details,  in  a  brochure  en¬ 
titled  “Are  You  Still  Driving  Custom¬ 
ers  .\way?” 

Ward,  who  is  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  S.  H.  Kress  Co.,  said  that 
the  program  will  accomplish  a  great 
deal  or  fail  completely  according  to 
the  degree  of  cooperation  and  convic¬ 
tion  that  store  management  puts  into 
it.  It  starts  with  employees,  he  stressed, 
because  an  unfavorable  attitude  among 
employees  is  inevitably  reflected  among 


consumers:  employees  are  themselves 
consumers  and  members  of  important 
opinion-moulding  groups.  The  leaf¬ 
lets  will  correct  wrong  ideas  that  em¬ 
ployees  have,  but  that  will  be  merely 
the  beginning  of  the  job.  These  wrong 
ideas  must  be  replaced  by  positive  un¬ 
derstanding  of  company  policies;  of 
industry’s  dejiendence  upon  the  retail 
distributor  of  its  products;  of  the  op¬ 
portunities  retailing  offers  for  all  types 
of  talents  and  aptitudes,  for  advance¬ 
ment,  job  security,  and  earnings. 

Ward’s  presentation  of  the  program 
followed  addresses  by  two  members  of 
the  joint  public  relations-personnel 
committee  which  has  developed  the 
employee  education  material:  Carl 
Bleiberg,  public  relations  director  of 
The  Hecht  Co.,  and  John  E.  Damerel, 
personnel  director  of  Thalhimer  Bros. 

The  Importance  of  Employees.  Dam¬ 
erel  said  that  the  comparative  slowness 
of  retail  management  to  enter  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  arena  has  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  “our  industry,  over  the  years, 
has  been  generally  free  from  the  sus¬ 
picion  and  dislike  that  have  been  vent¬ 
ed  on  such  lines  as  railroading,  mining 
and  steel  manufacturing.’’  “One  rea¬ 
son,’’  he  continued,  “is  that  the  typical 
retail  establishment  is  far  smaller  than 
the  typical  company  in  any  of  these 
other  industries,  so  that  the  average 
employee  not  only  knows  who  his  boss 
is,  but  sees  his  boss  at  work  beside  him 
with  his  coat  off. 

“Another  reason,  which  is  having 
less  and  less  weight,  is  that  the  typical 
retail  employee  has  not  considered 
himself  a  member  of  a  labor  group 
with  its  anti-capital,  anti-management 
tradition,  but  rather  a  conservative, 
peaceable  member  of  the  community. 
Those  of  you  who  have  gone  through 
strikes  in  the  last  15  years  will  agree, 
I  know,  that  this  reason  is  having  less 
weight  than  formerly  in  the  larger 
cities,  but  it  still  is  on  our  side  in  many 
of  our  stores.” 

But,  said  Damerel,  retailing  can  no 
longer  take  for  granted  the  under¬ 
standing  of  its  employees.  Already, 
“because  we  have  not  told  our  em¬ 
ployees  enough  about  the  business  we 
are  in,  about  its  methods,  its  problems, 
its  results,  its  rewards,”  the  employee 
has  begun  to  pick  up  his  ideas  else¬ 
where,  and  the  evidence  is  that  he  has 


the  wrong  ideas.  This  is  true,  he 
stressed,  of  executives  and  supervisors 
as  well  as  of  the  rank-and-file. 

“Sit  down,”  he  said,  “in  your  own 
employee  cafeteria  with  one  or  two  of 
your  employees  and  ask  questions 
about  the  difference  between  annual 
volume  and  annual  profit,  between 
gross  margin  and  net  profit,  and  so  on. 
.\sk  about  expenses,  how  much  money 
goes  out  for  taxes.  The  complete  lack 
of  basic  understanding  will  appall 
you.” 

Erom  the  employee’s  misconceptions 
there  results  a  whole  string  of  bad 
effects,  Damerel  continued:  poorer 
work,  misinformation  passed  on  to 
customers  and  families,  outright  hos¬ 
tility. 

.\ssuming  that  management  recog¬ 
nizes  these  truths,  the  problem  as 
Damerel  summarized  it  is  how  to  set 
up  a  reliable  two-way  system  of  com¬ 
munication.  All  managements  have 
the  same  basic  correct  ideas  which  thev 
want  to  put  across  to  their  employees; 
because  of  this,  it  is  possible  for  the 
NRDG.\  to  offer  its  industry-wide  pro¬ 
gram.  This  solves  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nications  problem,  but  obviously,  said 
Damerel,  “.\ny  program  we  adopt  will 
be  wasted  time  and  effort  and  money 
if  we  just  run  through  it  once  and  let 
it  stop  there.  Even  if  we  were  able  to 
convince  our  employees,  of  all  we 
want  to,  employee  turnover  in  retail¬ 
ing  is  so  high  that  in  a  half  year  or  a 
year  it  would  be  necessary  to  start  all 
over.”  The  other  half  of  the  problem 
is  more  individual  and  requires  indi¬ 
vidual  action.  Employees  will  question 
the  sincerity  of  what  management  is 
saying,  if  each  store  does  not  have  its 
own  system  for  communicating  up¬ 
ward:  “If  you  pay  no  attention  to  the 
things  they  want  to  tell  you,  you  are 
going  to  have  mighty  little  luck  in 
vour  attempt  to  communicate  down¬ 
ward.” 

One  Million  Ambassadors.  “Every 
store— large  or  small— has  public  rela¬ 
tions  whether  it  likes  it  or  not— but  it’s 
up  to  store  management  to  choose 
whether  it  wishes  good  or  bad  public 
relations.”  Some  index  to  manage¬ 
ment’s  attitude,  said  Carl  Bleiberg. 
may  be  found  in  a  recent  NRDG.\  sur¬ 
vey  which  showed  that  only  25  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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This  ad,  Mlling  the  department  at  well  at  the  m<>rcho»  ^,„i,«rger 
dite,  wat  actually  a  fathion  report  from  GarftncV<N  ^ 
to  high  tchool  and  college  girlt.  It  brought  them  up-!» 
dote  on  the  latett  junior  fathiont  and  their  priw 
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City  following  the  flood  tufforod  thoro  lost  summif 
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i  One  of  a  toriet  of  odt  detigned  to  inttitutionalize  the  opening  of  the  new  Sakowitz  Bret,  ttore  in  Heutton.  It 
wat  thit  toriet  that  achieved  top  honort  for  the  ttore  at  an  inttitutional  campaign  and  at  advertiting  that  made 
b  an  outttanding  contribution  to  the  retail  promotion  field.  The  adt  brought  Sakowitz  an  avalanche  of  complimen- 
i<  tmy  phone  callt  from  cuttemert,  induttriee  and  organizationt  in  the  city.  It  alto  brought  requettt  for  tamplet  of 
the  adz  from  ttoret  throughout  the  country,  and  over  700  complete  tett  were  tent  out.  The  campaign  put  em- 
photit  on  Houtton  at  a  great  city,  paid  tribute  to  itt  thriving  induttriet  and  to  the  people  who  built  them.  Copy 
on  the  new  ttore  wot  brief  but  tkillfully  written  and  placed  to  complete  the  ttory  of  a  greater  Houtton. 
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imberger'i  built  up  good  public  rulatient  with 
M  dramatic  inttitutional  pretantatian  calling 
pea  poapl*  I*  anroll  in  first  aid  coursat  and 
•iitribute  dollars  to  tha  Rod  Cross  fund  drivo. 


Expressing  gratitude  to  the  town,  this  ad  thanked 
customers  for  contributing  to  the  stare's  growth. 
Litchfield  County,  where  McCann's  is  located,  is 
a  center  of  Connecticut's  brass  work  industry 


A  virtual  shopping  guide  for  the  busy  career  woman,  this 
ad  was  produced  to  facilitate  her  shopping  for  gifts.  It  was 
keyed  to  probable  types  on  her  list  and  traced  an  easy 
shopping  path  around  the  Miller  and  Paine  fioors. 
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SmWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


A  N  outstanding  institutional  cam- 
^  paign  gained  dual  awards  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  for  .Sakowitz  Bros., 
Houston.  The  awards  were  presented 
at  the  Sales  Promotion  Session  of  the 
NR1)G.\  Convention. 

I'his  Texas  store  was  awarded  first 
prize  for  institutional  campaigns  in  the 
NRDG.A  annual  contest.  .Sakowitz  also 
received  a  Gold  Cup  award  from  the 
Retail  Reporting  Bureau  for  an  out¬ 
standing  contribution  to  the  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  field. 

The  campaign  consisted  of  a  series 
of  16  full-page  ads  w’hich  appeared  in 
the  local  press.  They  ran  four  each 
week  for  a  period  of  four  weeks  prior 
to  the  opening  of  a  new  store  last 
February. 

Frances  Elizabeth  Jenkins,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  publicity  director,  along  with 
her  employer  Bernard  Sakowitz.  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  was  on 
hand  to  receive  the  awards. 


Runners-up  in  the  institutional  cam¬ 
paigns  were  the  Hecht  Company, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  second  prize; 
Macy’s,  Kansas  City,  third  prize. 

Other  Gold  Star  (first  prize)  winners 
in  the  classification  of  stores  doing  over 
$5  million  annual  volume  were:  L. 
Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  for  institu¬ 
tional  advertising;  Julius  Garfinckel, 
W'ashington,  D.  C.,  for  merchandise 
advertising;  A.  Harris  &:  Co.,  Dallas,  for 
color  advertising. 

For  stores  between  $2  million  and 
$5  million  volume  the  Gold  Star  award 
for  merchandise  and  institutional  ad¬ 
vertisements  went  to  Miller  ft  Paine, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

In  the  group  of  stores  under  .S2  mil¬ 
lion  volume  John  G.  Myers,  .\lbany, 
N.  Y.,  W'as  awarded  first  prize  for  color 
advertising,  while  McCann’s.  Torring- 
ton.  Conn.,  received  a  Gold  Star  for 
an  institutional  campaign  and  mer¬ 
chandise  advertisements. 


Halping  in  the  drive  for  student  nurses,  this  ad  was  one  of 
a  Hecht  Co.  series  that  contributed  to  civic  welfare. 


most  important  girt 
[  in  her  class . 


,as  n  Student  Nurse 
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(Continued  from  page  29) 

7,000  member  stores  have  full-time 
public  relations  executives,  and  only 
350  stores  have  executives  who  handle 
public  relations  on  a  part-time  basis. 
Less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  total  give  public  relations  any  at¬ 
tention  at  all. 

Bleiberg  endorsed  the  idea  that 
good  public  relations  begins  at  home, 
with  well-informed  employees: 

“NRDGA  member  stores  employ 
almost  one  million  persons.  I  ask  you 
to  help  make  these  employees  one  mil¬ 
lion  ambassadors  of  goodwill  for  re¬ 
tailing,  for  your  stores,  among  the  150 
million  people  who  are  our  custom¬ 
ers,”  he  said. 

The  Competition  for  People.  Bishop 
Brown,  director  of  the  Research  Bu¬ 
reau  for  Retail  Training  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh,  discussed  a  close¬ 
ly  related  problem:  the  recruitment  of 
top-grade  personnel,  specifically  from 
the  ranks  of  college  graduates.  In  his 
absence,  because  of  illness,  his  address 
was  read  by  Albert  B.  Smith,  assistant 
director  of  the  Bureau. 

The  competition  for  the  most  able 
young  men  and  women  is  increasingly 
keen,  Browm  pointed  out,  but  retailers 
have  been  slow  to  recognize  the  need 
to  go  out  to  the  college  campuses  with 
attractive  recruitment  plans.  “Real¬ 
ism  forces  us  to  recognize  the  fact,” 
said  Brown,  “that  industry  is  actively 
recruiting  college  people  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  basis  and  we  must  do  likewise  or 
be  satisfied  with  what  is  left.” 

The  university  schools  of  retailing 
do  have  active  promotion  programs 
that  include  advertising,  posters,  bul¬ 
letins,  campus  visits  and  contacts  with 
deans  and  teachers  as  well  as  students, 
and  group  conferences  for  prospective 
students  of  retailing,  such  as  the 
Career  Clinics  conducted  by  New  York 
University  and  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Stores,  if  they  really  want  to  get 
into  the  comp>etition  seriously,  have 
three  major  shortcomings  to  correct  at 
the  start.  Brown  said:  (1)  they  must 
overcome  common  objections  to  de¬ 
partment  store  work,  (2)  they  must 
develop  a  good  technique  of  campus 
contacts,  and  (3)  they  must  keep  the 
newly  hired  junior  executive  sold  on 
retailing  through  the  first  crucial 


months  of  his  employment. 

The  most  frequent  objections  made 
to  retailing  as  a  career  are:  low  salary, 
poor  promotion  opportunities,  poor 
working  conditions  and  long  hours. 
The  salary  and  hqur  objections.  Brown 
said,  have  reality;  the  five-day  work 
week  in  particular  is  a  comjjetitive  re¬ 
quirement. 

In  undertaking  a  campus  recruit- 


view,  conducted  at  the  store,  be  with 
the  store  head  himself. 

Most  important  of  all,  he  conclud¬ 
ed,  is  a  program  for  integrating  the 
selected  individuals  into  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  keeping  them  sold  on  their  new 
careers.  “I  suggest,”  he  said,  “that  the 
growth  and  welfare  of  every  junior 
executive  should  be  the  definite  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  a  senior  executive  who 
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ment  program,  he  advised  that  the  would  be  held  responsible  for  his  loss 
store  send  a  team  of  major  executives  just  as  he  would  be  for  the  loss  of  any 
to  the  college;  that  the  second  inter-  other  asset.” 

SALES  PROMOTION 


"VJTITH  a  tough  year  behind  them 
**  and  a  problematical  one  ahead, 
the  sales  promotion  managers  w’ere 
looking  for  advice.  They  had  begun 
1951  under  the  impression  that  their 
job  might  be  to  keep  business  from 
being  too  good;  they  had  finished  it 
in  a  commotion  of  “price  wars”  and 
“comparative  advertising.”  The  re¬ 
sults,  as  they  themselves  would  have 
predicted  at  any  convention  meeting, 
had  been  no  good.  For  their  opening 
session  at  this  convention  they  called 
in  a  group  of  promotion  authorities 
who  used  to  be  in  retailing  to  give 
opinions  on  current  retail  advertising, 
and  two  agency  men  to  give  informa¬ 
tion  on  cost-saving  methods. 

First  they  heard  from  Robert  J. 
Powderly,  sales  promotion  director  of 
Kresge-Newark  and  chairman  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division.  Powderly 
took  a  backward  look  at  1951— “a  year 
to  write  off  the  books  and  forget,  il 
possible.”  “We  all  had  an  angle,”  he 
said,  “but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  crooked 
one.  .  .  .  Only  the  strong  were  able  to 
keep  their  heads  above  water  and 
their  consciences  clear.” 

In  the  widespread  misuse  of  the  com¬ 
parative  pricing  technique  Powderly 
saw  the  destruction  of  an  essentially 
useful  and  honest  selling  method:  and 
it  doesn’t  do,  he  said,  to  blame  the 
merchandise  division  for  what’s  been 
going  on.  “It’s  your  doing  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public,”  he  told  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  men,  “and  it’s  on  your  con¬ 
science.” 

The  Raucous  Age.  After  six  years  of 
retirement,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Swenson, 


who  was  once  the  nationally  famous 
promotion  director  of  Abraham  & 
Straus,  took  a  look  at  today’s  retail 
promotions.  She  found  them  raucous 
in  tone,  poverty-stricken  as  to  ideas, 
machine-made  in  their  effect  and  dom¬ 
inated  by  the  merchandising  profes¬ 
sional’s  emphasis  on  tomorrow’s  sales 
instead  of  the  advertising  profession¬ 
al’s  projection  of  “the  store.” 

“There  are  stores  in  this  country," 
said  Mrs.  Swenson,  “where  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  is  considered  a  serv¬ 
ice  department  for  the  merchandise  di¬ 
vision.  The  ads  are  lousy.  The  adver¬ 
tising  department  is  always  overruled. 

.  .  .  Good  advertising  people  have  to 
put  the  emphasis  on  what  we  call,  in 
quotes,  ‘the  store.’  With  infinite  pains, 
they  project  ‘the  store’  by  the  skillful 
use  of  ‘publication  language’— a  lan¬ 
guage  different  from  radio  language, 
or  over-the-counter  or  invoice  or  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  language.  To  project  ‘the 
store’  they  use— of  course— items  of 
merchandise.  They  have  the  authority 
to  reject  many  items  which  do  not 
seem  to  them  to  be  worth  advertising. 
They  get  in  their  bones  an  overall  pic¬ 
ture  of  ‘the  store’,  and  find  ways  to 
institutionalize  the  advertising,  ways 
which  are  valuable  even  if  they  do  not 
bring  in  a  penny  in  the  next  day’s 
sales.  This  does  not  mean  setting  up 
an  arbitrary  percentage  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  budget  for  merchandise  items  as 
bossed  by  the  merchandise  division, 
and  another  arbitrary  percentage  for 
so-called  institutional  advertising  as  a 
sort  of  weak  sop  for  the  advertising 
people.  Good  advertising  is  something 
that  permeates  all  the  ads;  something 
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the  housewives  feel  when  they  read.” 

There  are  stores  still,  Mrs.  Swenson 
conceded,  where  balance  is  maintained 
between  advertising  antf  merchandise 
divisions,  where  self-respecting  adver¬ 
tising  people  are  able  to  do  a  creative, 
professional  job.  But  there  are  others 
where  the  copywriter’s  contribution  is 
considered  so  unimportant  that  she 
does  not  even  see  the  merchandise  she 
is  writing  about.  Powerful  type-faces, 
Mrs.  Swenson  commented,  don’t  com¬ 
pensate  for  shortage  of  ideas— they 
merely  confuse  and  tire  the  customer 
and  eventually  deaden  her  response  to 
all  ad  messages. 

Somew'here  along  the  way,  Mrs. 
Swenson  thought,  stores  have  lost  the 
concept  of  true  customer  service:  they 
talk  too  loud,  try  too  hard,  and,  just 
as  they  have  taken  ideas,  distinction 
and  enjoyable  reading  out  of  their  ad¬ 
vertising,  so  they  have  taken  most  of 
the  fun  out  of  shopping.  Shopping  is 
made  hard,  she  said,  by  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  shops  and  divisions  in  the 
store,  with  no  clear-cut  demarcation 
of  merchandise  types;  it  is  made  dull, 
especially  in  the  big  city  store,  by  the 
sameness  of  the  stocks— probably  the 
result  of  “too  much  central  and  com¬ 
mittee  buying.”  Trying  to  catch  every¬ 
body,  the  store  serves  nobody,  Mrs. 
Swenson  said— for  although  six  stores 
may  stock  Wedgwood  dinner  sets,  for 
example,  each  will  have  only  two  or 
three  patterns,  and  the  customer  will 
have  to  visit  all  six  stores  before  she 
makes  her  selection.  For  this  problem 
Mrs.  Swenson  offered  a  fairly  drastic 
solution:  “Women  are  tired  of  run¬ 
ning  their  legs  off;  they  haven’t  got 
that  kind  of  time  any  more;  they  even 
have  good  ideas  on  how  to  make  the 
shopping  world  over.  So  this  is  the 
suggestion:  Set  up  a  merchandise  mart 
that  shopf>ers  can  go  to.  Let  Mr. 
Davidow  and  his  rival  suit  manufac¬ 
turers  show  their  complete  lines,  with 
signs  telling  which  stores  have  which 
styles;  let  Wedgewood  and  the  other 
potteries  do  the  same,  and  Harp>er’s 
and  the  other  publishers. 

Such  a  solution  might  well  be  a 
further  admission  that  “the  store”  as  a 
uniquely  individual  and  independent 
personality  is  gone  forever;  but  Mrs. 
Swenson  thought  it  would  at  least 
“put  the  fun  back  in  shopping.” 
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Mail  Order— It's  Easier.  .Another  way 
of  making  shopping  easier  for  the  cus- 
tomer- and  profiting  by  it— is  direct 
mail.  Lester  Harrison,  president  of 
Lester  Harrison,  Inc.,  did  not,  like 
Mrs.  Swenson,  charge  the  store  with 
turning  personal  shopping  into  an  ex¬ 
hausting  business;  he  did  maintain, 
however,  that  today’s  customer  is  con¬ 
ditioned  to  look  for  the  easier  way  of 
doing  everything.  “The  dishwasher  is 
an  easier  way  of  washing  dishes;  tele¬ 
vision  is  an  easier  way  to  get  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  the  Christmas  catalog  is  an 
easier  way  to  shop  for  gifts.” 

Many  an  ad  department  is  either 
apathetic  or  downright  hostile  to  sug¬ 
gestions  for  developing  direct  mail 
promotions  generally,  Harrison  said, 
but  practically  all  of  them  now  give  a 
permanent  place  in  their  budget  to 
the  Christmas  catalog.  Some  do  per¬ 
fect  jobs  with  the  catalogs,  but  they 
are  exceptions;  in  Harrison’s  observa¬ 
tion  the  Christmas  catalog  often  gets 
less  of  the  store’s  attention  than  is 
given  to  the  purchase  of  wrapping 
paper.  Yet  the  Christmas  catalog  is  a 
selling  medium  of  extraordinary  value: 

1.  It  is  read  w’ith  leisurely  attention. 

2.  It  has  a  long  life;  is  kept  and  con¬ 


sulted  throughout  the  season. 

3.  Obviously,  by  encouraging  maii 
and  phone  orders  it  cuts  selling  cost. 

4.  Finally,  it  does  not  cut  down  on 
the  customer’s  visits  to  the  store.  It 
Irrings  extra  business,  especially  in  the 
smaller  items  that  are  usually  bought 
in  small  neighborhood  stores. 

With  such  selling  power,  Harrison 
said,  the  catalog  deserves  more  in  the 
way  of  preparation  than  it  usually  gets. 
He  granted  that  the  “jet-propelled 
talent”  in  the  ad  department  is  not 
tempermentally  geared  to  this  type  of 
work,  nor  trained  in  its  mechanics,  but 
the  solution  is  not  to  turn  it  over  to 
“the  poor  little  ex-assistant  production 
manager  .  .  .  because  he  knows  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  letterpress  and  offset.” 
The  advertising  manager  w'ho  recog¬ 
nizes  the  profit  possibilities  of  better 
direct  mail  and  wants  to  utilize  them, 
said  Harrison,  must  either  (1)  get  a 
man  worthy  of  the  job  to  take  over, 
one  who  can  create  effective  direct 
mail  and  also  teach  merchandise  man¬ 
agers  and  buyers  to  merchandise  the 
catalogs:  or  (2)  turn  the  activity  over 
to  a  competent  outside  organization  of 
specialists.  It  will  pay  off,  concluded 
Harrison,  because  “there  has  never 


ADVERTISING  TIME-  AND  MONEY-SAVER 


Scan-a-Graver  in  use  at  Hess  Brothers,  Allentown,  Pa.  Photograph,  taken  in  the  store's  own  studio,  is 
placed  on  the  Scan-a-Graver.  In  20  minutes  a  Qnished  cut  wilt  be  produced,  ready  for  use  in  the  news¬ 
paper.  Tomorrow  morning  customers  will  see  pictures  of  fashions  received  at  the  store  this  afternoon. 
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been  a  time  such  as  this  when  all  fac¬ 
tors  seem  to  combine  to  make  the  mail 
order  operation  a  sure  thing.” 

Where's  the  Sales  Manager?  Tradi¬ 
tional  department  store  organization 
is  an  inefficient  setup  for  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  maximum  sales,  said  Thomas 
Robb,  sales  manager  of  the  Carry-Pack 
Co.,  a  member  of  the  panel  of  ex-re¬ 
tailers  and  former  manager  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division. 

The  division  of  responsibilities  in 
most  retail  organizations,  he  said,  un¬ 
der-plays  the  importance  of  the  selling 
function.  Management  heads  general¬ 
ly  have  a  merchandising  background, 
so  they  concentrate  on  the  importance 
of  buying,  “and  their  lack  of  selling 
appreciation  trickles  down  through 
the  entire  store  organization;”  the  ad¬ 
vertising  or  promotion  manager— pre¬ 
sumably  the  store’s  expert  on  sales¬ 
manship— has  his  responsibilities  con¬ 
fined  to  purchased  media  and  display; 
and  the  big  job  of  improving  sales¬ 
manship  is  left  to  the  training  division 
of  the  personnel  department,  which  is 
'  generally  responsible  to  the  store 
superintendent  or  operating  manager. 

“I  don’t  mean  to  disparage  the  good 
job  done  by  some  training  staffs  of 
stores,”  Robb  said,  “but  I  do  submit 
that  the  selling  function  is  more  often 
than  not  misplaced.” 

He  suggested  that  the  present  so- 
called  “advertising  manager”  or  “pub¬ 
licity  director”  should  be,  in  fact,  a 
sales  manager.  It  should  be  his  respon¬ 
sibility  to  improve  salesmanship,  in 
conjunction  with  the  training  divis¬ 
ion:  and  for  quick,  enthusiasm-build¬ 
ing  action  Robb  suggested  the  use  of 
exjjert  outside  assistance. 

Robb  defined  the  other  elements  of 
a  coordinated  selling  effort  as:  promo¬ 
tion  in  outside  media,  internal  store 
promotion  and  public  relations.  For 
all  of  these,  he  said,  the  sales  manager 
should  have  the  res|x>nsibility. 

Readership  Research  Needed.  Mrs. 
Lucille  Goold’s  last  retail  promotion 
assignment  was  at  Saks-5th  Ave.,  New 
York.  Now  she  is  with  the  Hewitt, 
Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather  advertising 
agency.  From  this  vantage  point  she 
finds  that  retailers  do  not  research 
their  advertising  enough;  she  advised 
them  to  make  more  use  of  surveys  and 


readership  studies  to  learn  what  type 
of  ads  are  the  best  pullers.  Right  now, 
she  reported,  ads  that  look  like  edi¬ 
torial  material  are  getting  two  and  a 
half  times  as  much  readership  as  the 
average  ad. 

Personal  Success.  Dr.  Charles  M.  Ed¬ 
wards,  dean  of  the  New  York  Universi¬ 
ty  School  of  Retailing,  and  also  a  form¬ 
er  retailer,  rejwrted  on  a  survey  he  had 
made  among  a  small  group  of  leading 
retail  sales  promotion  men.  His  pur- 
{xjse  was  to  discover  what  part  of  their 
early  business  or  training  background 
they  had  found  most  useful.  First¬ 
hand  selling  experience  was  voted  the 
most  valuable  preparation  for  promo¬ 
tion  work. 

Scan-a-Graver.  Sales  promotion  men 
were  eager  for  details  about  the  Scan- 
a-Graver  method  of  producing  half¬ 
tone  cuts.  Ralf  Shockey,  retail  coun¬ 
sel  to  national  advertisers,  gave  them 


UIGHLIGHTS  of  the  “Leave  It  to 
the  Girls”  dinner-meeting  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division  included  trib¬ 
utes  to  the  women  in  retailing  by 
George  Hansen,  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Lew  Hahn,  president 
emeritus. 

Other  features  were  a  fashion  show 
conducted  by  Betty  Green  of  Inde- 
{jendent  Retailers  Syndicate,  and  ad¬ 
dresses  by  Mrs.  Green;  Dr.  Ruth  Ayres, 
managing  director.  National  Consum¬ 
er-Retailer  Council,  Inc.;  and  Wade 
G.  McCargo,  president  of  H.  V.  Bald¬ 
win  8c  Co.,  Inc.,  and  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  NRDGA. 

J.  Gordon  Dakins,  general  manager 
and  treasurer  of  the  NRDGA,  present¬ 
ed  a  scroll  of  honor  to  Abe  Kirshen- 
baum,  outgoing  chairman  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division. 

Small  Store  Glamour.  Small  size 
doesn’t  limit  a  store’s  fashion  promo¬ 
tion  opp)ortunities  these  days,  Betty 
Green  told  the  meeting.  Technique 
is  the  same  as  the  big  store’s:  to  make 
the  customers  dissatisfied  with  what 
they  have,  desp>erate  for  what  they 
have  not;  and  the  means  are  readily 


the  facts  about  this  new  process: 

1.  An  engraving  is  produced  in  an 
average  of  20  minutes. 

2.  Engraving  costs  are  lower  by  25 
to  30  per  cent,  after  figuring  the  rent¬ 
al  of  the  Scan-a-Graver  machine  and 
the  cost  of  materials. 

A  two-month  pilot  study  at  Hess 
Brothers,  Allentown,  Pa.,  was  a  sensa¬ 
tional  success,  Shockey  reported.  The 
store  has  its  own  photographic  studio 
and  has  installed  its  own  Scan-a-Grav¬ 
er  machine.  It  is  now  photographing 
merchandise  and  producing  cuts  at 
the  rate  of  six  to  30  a  day.  If  necessary, 
newly  arrived  merchandise  can  be 
photographed  and  cuts  made  and  de¬ 
livered  to  the  newspap)er  within  an 
hour. 

Stores  without  big  proeluction  vol¬ 
ume  need  not  rent  their  own  machines. 
Shockey  reported— they  can  use  the 
Scan-a-Graver  facilities  of  their  news¬ 
papers.  Six  hundred  newspapers  have 
the  machine  now. 


available  through  buying  office  or  buy¬ 
ing  chain  membership. 

To  show  how  professional  and  effec¬ 
tive  a  small  store’s  promotions  can 
be,  Mrs.  Green  cited  some  recent 
IRS  successes.  One  such  promotion 
was  the  Passport  to  Paris  Fashions: 
“It  brought  Paris  to  the  main  street 
of  the  small  town  at  the  same  time 
and  with  the  same  merchandise  and 
the  same  promotion  package  that 
appeared  in  the  larger  cities  ...  At 
the  same  time  that  Macy’s  and  Gar- 
finckel’s  were  holding  their  shows  of 
Paris  originals  and  adaptations,  so 
were  many  smaller  stores  throughout 
the  country— thanks  to  advance  plan¬ 
ning  as  a  group.”  She  described  how 
the  smaller  store  with  group  represen¬ 
tation  can  have  fabulous  fashion 
shows,  with  plot  and  format  and  real 
fashion  planning;  how  it  can  have 
national  magazine  advertising,  impor¬ 
tant  magazine  editorial  credits,  gim¬ 
mick  promotions  like  the  color-theme 
windows  supported  by  food  and  candy 
manufacturers,  historical  costume  dis¬ 
plays— all  because  it  pools  its  relatively 
small  resources  with  those  of  many 
other  stores  and  so  easily  affords  the 
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high-powered  talent  that  creates  im¬ 
portant  ideas. 


KIRSHENBAUM  HONORED 


To  its  outgoing  chairman,  Abe  Kirshenbaum  of  the  Juvenile  Shoppe,  New 
London,  Conn.,  the  Smaller  Stores  Division  presented  a  scroll  of  honor  in 
recognition  of  two  years  of  distinguished  service.  J.  Gordon  Dakins  made  the 
presentation  at  a  dinner  meeting.  Gail  G.  Grant  of  the  Gail  G.  Grant  Co., 
Painesville,  Ohio,  was  elected  to  succeed  Kirshenbaum  as  chairman  of  the 
Division’s  Board  of  Advisers. 


Small  Store  Service.  Fashion  promo¬ 
tions  and  glamour  appeal  are  only  one 
part  of  the  merchant’s  selling  opportu¬ 
nity,  just  as  the  merchandise  to  which 
they  are  applied  is  only  one  part  of  the 
customer’s  shopping  problem.  “VVe 
find  other  parts  of  our  shopping  hard 
and  fatiguing  work,”  said  Ruth  W. 
Ayres,  managing  director  of  the 
National  Consumer-Retailer  Council, 
“and  wherever  and  whenever  a  mer¬ 
chant  lightens  this  task  he  is  the  win¬ 
ner.  The  merchandising  efforts  to 
bring  a  thrill  to  much  shopping  have 
been  on  the  whole  tremendously  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  present  field  of  opportu¬ 
nity  is  to  find  devices  to  help  the  cus¬ 
tomer  where  she  finds  her  task  diffi¬ 
cult.” 

.\s  the  purchasing  agent  for  her  fam¬ 
ily,  today’s  customer  has  a  staggering 
number  of  choices  and  decisions  to 
make,  in  a  market  crowded  with  new 
items  and  old  items  with  new  quali¬ 
ties.  The  store  that  makes  a  p>olicy  of 
helping  her  to  select  wisely,  for  hidden 
as  well  as  apparent  values,  will  win 
her  as  a  steady  customer,  said  Miss 
Ayres. 

This  policy  Miss  Ayres  descrilied 
simply  as  “helpful  selling”  and  said  it 
begins  when  the  merchant  identifies 
hinriself  with  his  customer,  seeing  her 
wants  and  her  problems  as  family  pur¬ 
chasing  agent.  He  studies  her  needs 
in  running  a  home  and  then: 

1.  He  brings  to  her  attention  mer¬ 
chandise  of  the  quality  best  suited  to 
her  needs  and  pocketbook. 

2.  He  supplies  her  with  concrete  in¬ 
formation  about  the  commodities  she 
buys,  including  information  about 
how  to  get  the  best  service  out  of  them. 

By  this  method,  said  Miss  Ayres,  the 
store  assures  the  customer’s  final  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  merchandise  she  buys 
—and  it  is  final  satisfaction  that 
counts.  Returns,  she  said,  are  by  no 
means  the  full  measure  of  customer  dis¬ 
satisfaction;  an  item  may  be  kept  and 
used,  but  not  give  full  satisfaction  and 
when  this  happens  the  customer  may 
go  elsewhere  for  her  next  try  at  wise 
selection.  Yet  the  dissatisfaction  with 
the  purchases  may  have  resulted  from 
wrong  use  or  wrong  care  and  could 
have  been  prevented  by  giving  the  cus¬ 


tomer  the  necessary  facts  about  con¬ 
struction  and  care. 

“The  opportunities  in  this  kind  of 
helpful  selling  have  been  grasped  by 
many  small  specialty  shops  on  the  one 
hand  and  at  the  other  extreme  by 
some  of  the  huge  mail  order  houses, 
as  well  as  by  some  stores  in  between, 
but  its  potential  value  has  hardly  been 
tapped.  Those  with  creative  merchan¬ 
dising  ability,  imagination  and  sound 
judgment,”  predicted  Miss  Ayres, 
“will  find  that  the  .\merican  consumer 
market  offers  opportunities  beyond 
measure  based  on  this  approach^  to 
selling.  1  think  it  would  be  true  to  say 
the  sky  is  the  limit.” 

Orchids  to  the  Ladies.  Since  women 
control  the  major  segment  of  consum¬ 
er  purchasing  power,  said  Wade  Mc- 
Cargo,  it  is  not  surprising  that  retail¬ 
ers  have  turned  to  women  and  the 
women's  point  of  view  in  filling  vital 
executive  positions  within  their  organ¬ 
izations.  “In  no  other  major  indus¬ 
try,”  he  pointed  out,  “have  so  many 
women  reached  the  very  top  of  the 
ladder.”  Retailing,  he  said,  is  very 
proud  of  them;  perhaps  even  prouder 


of  its  most  important  single  worker— 
the  American  salesgirl  and  her  count¬ 
erpart  in  every  phase  of  the  store’s 
operation.  .\nd  the  men  who  head  re¬ 
tail  enterprises,  he  continued,  have  a 
very  special  p>ersonal  pride  in  “the  in¬ 
numerable  instances  in  which  wives, 
sisters  and  daughters  have  mad^  in¬ 
valuable  contributions  to  store  ,suc- 
»  1 

cess.  ,;j 

The  feminine  guests  of  honoi;  in¬ 
cluded  famous  names  in  small  store 
retailing,  among  them:  Mrs.  Stanley 
Millspaugh,  president,  Tompkins  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Middletown,  N.  Y.;  Mrs. 
Bess  Kirshenbaum,  Juvenile  Shoppe, 
New  London,  Conn.;  Mrs.  Kathleen 
McCargo,  secretary-treasurer,  H.  V. 
Baldwin  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.;  Mrs. 
Ruth  Hill,  Web  Hill  Co.,  Rapid  City, 
S.  D.;  Miss  J.  E.  Gray,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary,  R.  H.  Muir,  Inc.,  East  Orange, 
N.  J.;  Mrs.'  Robert  W.  Hinsdale,  John¬ 
son  &:  Hare,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.;  Mrs. 
Ellen  Marceau,  Lady  Stuart,  London, 
Ont.;  .Mrs.  F.  M.  McCann,  president 
and  treasurer.  Muzzy  Bros.,  Bristol, 
Conn.;  Mrs.  Estelle  Buckner,  Buck¬ 
ner’s,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  and  Mrs.  Helen 
Bierer,  Bierer’s,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 
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1.  Its  line  is  fOmplotC  ...  is  designed  to  bring  all  the  advantages 
of  Recordak  microfilming  to  retail  stores  of  every  size  ...  at  minimum 
operating  cost. 

Look  at  any  of  today’s  Recordak  Microfilmers  and  you  see  the  end 
result  of  24  years’  experience  gained  in  the  production  of  thousands  of 
machines:  design  and  engineering  features  that  simplify  microfilming 
.  .  .  that  enable  any  clerk  to  produce  thousands  of  picture -perfect 
records  in  an  hour’s  time.  Records  that  are  needle-sharp  .  .  .  that  can 
he  read  quickly,  conveniently — enlarged  in  a  Recordak  Film  Reader. 

An  attractive  purchase  or  rental  plan  makes  it  possible  for  you  to 
install  the  Recordak  Microfilmer  best  suited  to  your  requirements  on 
the  basis  you  prefer.  Costs  are  surprisingly  loic — either  imy. 

NOTE:  if  you’re  now  renting  Recordak  microfilming -equipment  .  . . 
and  wish  to  buy  it  ..  .  you’ll  receive  a  credit  allowance  equal  to  50%  of 
vour  monthly  rental  payments  within  the  past  36  months. 

2.  Its  field  staff  has  only  one  story 

— how  Recordak  microfilming  can  save 
time,  effort,  and  dollars  for  you.  It’s  a 
factual  story  based  on  working  contacts 
w  ith  retail  stores  of  every  size  which  for 
vears  have  been  using  Recordak  equip¬ 
ment  and  methods.  Their  services  are 
available  to  you  and  your  staff — always: 
when  you’re  considering  the  application 
of  Recordak  microfilming . . .  and  when 
yoiCre  using  it. 

3.  Its  film  processing  technicians 
have  only  one  responsihility— 

to  give  you  photographic  records  of 
highest  quality — promptly.  They  oper¬ 
ate  in  Recordak’s  24  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated  processing  stations  . . .  using  high¬ 
speed,  professional  equipment  especially 
designed  for  the  exacting  job  of  process¬ 
ing  film  according  to  the  highest  scien¬ 
tific  standards  in  the  fastest  time. 


4.  Its  service  staff  has  only  one 

obligation  — to  keep  Recordak  equip¬ 
ment  in  A-1  order.  When  you  buy  a 
Recordak  Microfilmer  you  get,  without 
additional  charge,  up  to  2  years  of  serv¬ 
icing  depending  upon  the  type  of  equip¬ 
ment —  including  parts  replacement. 
When  you  rent,  your  payments  cover 
service  and  necessary  parts  replacement. 

Four  important  features,  you’ll  agree. 

And  well  worth  remembering  when  you 
consider  the  application  of  microfilming 
to  your  accounts  receivable  routines. 


Write  for  complete  information. 
Recordak  Corporation  {Subsidiary 
of  Eastman  Kodak  Company),  444 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y". 

(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming — 
and  its  application  to  retailing 

'’Recordak"  is  a  trade-mark 
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I^VERY  branch  of  the  fur  industry  can’t  be  good  and  so  are  cutting  their  the  ini 

was  represented  at  the  Fur  Forum  ad  linage,  not  to  mention  starving  emptic 

staged  by  the  New  York  Fur  Club  in  their  stocks.  Store  men  denied  the  the  lah 

cooperation  with  NRDGA.  An  audi-  stock-starving  charge,  but  p>ointed  out  sion  ol 

ence  of  900  f>acked  the  Statler’s  Grand  that  it  is  not  good  retail  practice  to  '  he  sai 

Ballroom,  and  some  of  the  liveliest  use  advertising  to  stimulate  a  dying  which 

give  and  take  of  convention  week  demand. 

occurred  right  here.  After  three  hours  Some  retailers  as  well  as  manufac-  Supplii 
of  strenuous  audience  participwition  turers  were  willing  to  state  that  the  by  the 
the  sense  of  the  meeting  on  several  August  fur  sale  has  outlived  its  useful-  skins  < 

controversial  topics  was  about  as  fol-  ness,  but  nobody  could  figure  a  way  to  mink, 

lows:  '  get  out  of  it.  George  Hansen,  NRDGA  ican,  ( 

president  and  president  of  Chandler  nese  s( 

Styling.  Revival  of  the  fur  business  &  Co.,  discussed  this  subject  at  length  Schild 

depends  largely  on  better  styling  and  in  his  address,  “A  Retailer  Looks  at  must  t 

much  more  attention  to  the  many  furs  the  Fur  Business.”  He  pointed  out  haired 

which  have  recently  been  neglected  in  that  retailers  no  longer  raise  the  prices  neglec 

favor  of  the  big  three:  mink,  Alaska  on  fur  garments  in  September;  instead,  might 

seal  and  Persian  lamb.  Just  who  has  they  maintain  the  August  prices  until  thing, 

been  responsible  for  this  concentra-  October  and  then  proceed  to  stage  popul; 

tion  of  promotion  on  the  high-priced  sales  at  still  lower  prices.  Unless  the  On 

trio  wasn’t  quite  settled.  Had  the  con-  practice  of  selling  at  full  markup  erally 

centration  been  profitable,  the  ques-  through  the  winter  months  is  resumed,  '  cheape 

tion  would  not  have  been  raised  by  he  said,  the  August  fur  sale  is  mean-  ago;  s 

either  side.  As  it  was,  manufacturers  ingless,  and,  worse  the  regular  selling  per  ce 

inquired  innocently  why  retailers  season  for  furs  will  have  been  whittled  cent  i 

haven’t  been  promoting  other  furs;  completely  out  of  existence.  peak  ] 

retailers,  somewhat  aggrieved,  wanted  Edward  J.  Brown,  merchandise  man-  In 
to  know  why  the  manufacturers  hadn’t  ager  of  Saks-34th  and  chairman  of  the  that  a 

provided  other  furs  for  them  to  pro-  NRDGA  Merchandising  Division,  b  pus 

mote.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  agreed  that  sales  at  the  beginning  and  This  i 

the  embargo  on  all  Chinese  and  some  the  end  of  the  season  are  now  meet-  tal  wf 

Russian  furs  will  now  force  the  indus-  ing  disastrously  in  the  middle.  Furth-  fur  in 

try  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  ermore,  October  and  November  sales  the  h 

“neglected  furs”:  long-haired  raccoon,  which  undercut  the  August  prices  prices 

skunk,  op>ossum,  silver  and  other  create  another  problem:  rejected  lay-  poor 

foxes.  aways.  “Many  of  us,”  Brown  conclud-  forces 

Aside  from  the  fur  itself,  there  is  ed,  “would  like  to  drop  the  August  fur  to  sell 

the  question  of  styling.  The  retailers  sale  but  fear  to  do  so  in  the  face  of  a  wa 

understood  all  the  reasons  why  the  fur  competition.  It  made  sense  once  to  tions. 

coat  maker  cannot  be  as  sensitive  to  give  exceptional  sale  values  for  an  out- 

style  trends  as  other  branches  of  the  of-season  month  once  a  year,  but  our  Manu 

ready-to-wear  industry,  but  thought  year-round  markon  is  no  longer  big  many 

there  was  still  some  room  for  improve-  enough  to  absorb  the  cost  of  such  a  are  i 

ment.  Alfred  B.  Cohen  of  Kirby  promotion.”  busir 

Block  suggested  that  the  Retail  Fur  there 

Council,  of  which  he  is  chairman,  A  National  Association.  The  forma-  is  ert 

would  be  glad  to  work  with  the  indus-  tion  of  a  national  group,  representing  Geor] 

try’s  manufacturers  and  designers  each  every  branch  of  the  fur  industry  from  of  T1 

season  to  advise  them  on  style  trends.  trappers  and  breeders  to  retailers,  has  said  t 

been  frequently  advocated  and  the  ber  o 
Promotion.  Is  promotion  the  answer  subject  was  brought  up  at  the  forum  ous  a 

to  the  current  poor  state  of  the  fur  by  Alfred  B.  Cohen.  He  said  that  the  On 

business?  Some  of  the  manufacturers  need  for  such  an  organization  was  whicl 

in  the  audience  felt  that  stores  are  re-  demonstrated  by  the  three  most  re-  aban 

signed  to  the  idea  that  the  business  cent  pieces  of  legislation  with  which  turn 
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Fiv*  paltarn  cemponi**  pr*Mnt«d  a  spring  fashion  shew 
at  the  Merchandising  Division's  piece  goods  session.  Ann 
MvHony  and  Genevieve  Huss  look  ever  the  program  with 
Arthur  Wingate,  William  J.  Bell,  Ted  Blonke  and  Barney 
Erensen. 


Herbert  Schwamb  and  ESA  Administrator  Reger  L.  Put* 
nam  spoke  at  a  joint  session  of  the  Merchandising  and 
Smaller  Stores  Divisioiis.  Alvin  I.  Benjamin,  Gail  G.  Grant 
and  Arthur  W.  Einstein  were  members  of  a  question- 
answering  panel. 
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the  industry  is  saddled:  the  tax  ex¬ 
emption  of  fur-trimmed  cloth  coats, 
the  labeling  law  and  the  recent  exclu¬ 
sion  of  Russian  furs— which  was  not, 
ce  to  '  he  said,  a  patriotic  move  but  one 
lying  which  was  selfishly  lobbied. 

ufac-  Supplies  and  Prices.  The  void  created 
t  the  by  the  absence  of  Chinese  and  Russian 
seful-  skins  cannot  be  completely  filled  by 
ay  to  mink,  muskrat  and  marten  from  Amer- 
DGA  ican,  Canadian,  European  and  Japa- 
ndler  nese  sources,  said  George  Adelstein  of 
mgth  Schild  Adelstein  Co.  The  industry 
ks  at  must  therefore  turn  back  to  the  long- 
l  out  haired  furs  which  have  recently  been 
arices  neglected,  and  Adelstein  said  this 
stead,  might  turn  out  to  be  an  excellent 
until  thing,  assuring  an  abundant  supply  of 
stage  popular-priced  garments. 

>s  the  On  prices  he  said:  “Most  furs  gen- 

irkup  erally  are  from  five  to  10  per  cent 

imed,  cheaper  than  opening  prices  of  a  year 
nean-  ago:  some  are  from  20  per  cent  to  30 
elling  per  cent  cheaper;  all  are  from  30  per 

ittled  cent  to  40  per  cent  lower  than  the 

peak  price  reached  in  May  1951.” 
man-  In  discussion  it  was  brought  out 
af  the  that  another  factor  than  poor  demand 
ision,  is  pushing  fur  garment  prices  down, 
g  and  This  is  the  serious  dissipation  of  capi- 
meet-  tal  which  has  occurred  recently  in  the 
Furth-  fur  industry.  To  retail  questions  about 
•  sales  the  lack  of  stability  in  fur  garment 
prices  prices  a  similar  answer  wa*  given:  the 
d  lay-  poor  credit  structure  of  the  industry 
rtclud-  forces  a  manufacturer  in  need  of  cash 
ist  fur  to  sell  at  inopportune  times,  setting  off 
jce  of  a  wave  of  competitive  price  reduc- 

ice  to  tions. 

n  out- 

it  our  Manufacturer's  View.  Granted  that 
sr  big  many  of  the  manufacturer’s  problems 
uch  a  are  unavoidable  peculiarities, of  the 
business  in  which  he  finds  himself,  are 
there  some  others  which  the  retailer 
[orma-  is  creating  for  him  unnecessarily?  J. 
enting  George  Greenberg,  executive  manager 
f  from  of  The  .Associated  Fur  Manufacturers, 

rs,  has  said  that  retailers  have  adopted  a  num- 

d  the  ber  of  practices  which  are  causing  seri- 

forum  ous  anxiety  in  the  industry, 
lat  the  One  of  these  is  the  emphasis  on  price, 
n  was  which,  he  said,  has  led  some  retailers  to 

osi  re-  abandon  their  standard  suppliers  and 
which  turn  to  “Johnny-come-lately”  manu- 
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Sal««  premotar*  and  credit  man  coma  togathar  to  talk  evar  naw-businati  promotiena.  Hara:  Harold 
Marahn,  Arthur  Saa,  Gaorga  C.  Robinaon,  Claranca  Wolfingar,  Louia  Salig  and  Bob  Powdarly. 


Marchandiaing  and  Smallar  Storaa  Diviaiona  maat  to  diacuaa  1952. 
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facturers  who  produce  sub-standard 
goods.  The  stofe  which  does  this,  un¬ 
der  the  illusion  of  turning  a  quick 
profit,  not  only  undermines  customer 
relations  but  is  in  danger  of  destroy¬ 
ing  its  own  good  resources.  Part  of 
the  trouble  surely  lies,  said  Greenberg, 
in  the  growing  retail  practice  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  suppliers  through  intermedi¬ 
aries  and  he  called  for  the  restoration 
of  "direct  contact  such  as  we  had  in 
the  past  when  the  buyer  called  up>on 
the  manufacturer  at  his  establishment 
and  the  manufacturer’s  salesman  called 
upon  the  prospective  buyer.” 

Much  of  the  price  instability  about 
which  retailers  complain  could  also  be 
corrected  by  their  own  action,  Green¬ 
berg  continued.  If  they  would  place 
larger  portions  of  their  orders  earlier, 
he  said,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
manufacturers  to  buy  on  a  rising  mar¬ 
ket,  after  demand  has  been  established. 

Greenberg  paid  his  respects  to  the 
spread  of  memorandum  transactions  in 
a  few  well-chosen  words:  They  imply  a 
relationship  of  mistrust;  the  retailer 
wants  profit  with  no  investment;  mem¬ 
orandum  transactions  add  to  the  cost  of 
every  legitimate  sale  that  is  made;  they 
create  unfair  competition  for  the  up¬ 
right,  honest  retailer;  and,  finally, 
those  who  get  merchandise  on  memo¬ 
randum  pay  a  premium  for  other 
merchandise,  either  in  price  or  in 
quality. 

Called  upon  to  give  the  retailer’s 
view  on  memorandum  transactions, 
Edward  J.  Brown  reminded  the  audi-' 
ence  that  the  deal  is  generally  tied  in 
with  a  promise  of  large  advertising 
and  a  guarantee  of  keeping  some  spe¬ 
cific  quantity.  “If  the  fur  business 
were  healthy,”  he  said,  “the  situation 
wouldn’t  arise.  As  it  is,  it  offers  a  par¬ 
tial  solution  to  both  our  problems, 
enabling  the  retailer  to  stock  in  depth 
and  affording  the  manufacturer  a  sell¬ 
ing  opportunity.” 

The  Retailer's  Side.  Unless  customers 
are  offered  fur  garments  at  prices  they 
can  afford  to  pay,  the  fur  business  will 
continue  to  get  no  better,  said  George 
Hansen  in  his  prepared  address.  How'- 
ever,  price  resistance  is  far  from  the 
only  reason  for  declining  fur  business, 
he  continued.  The  retailer  is  system¬ 
atically  destroying  his  regular  selling 
season  with  the  August  sales  and  Octo- 
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ber  big  events;  customer  confidence  in 
his  prices  is  disappearing;  conflicting 
claims  in  comparative  advertising  con¬ 
fuse  the  customer  to  such  a  degree  that 
“you  can’t  blame  her  too  much  if  she 
winds  up  buying  a  cloth  coat.” 

Hansen,  like  the  manufacturers, 
urged  stores  to  return  to  the  custom  of 
placing  orders  in  April  and  May, 
rather  than  in  June,  for  .August  de¬ 
livery. 

Finally,  he  stressed  the  whole  indus¬ 
try’s  need  of  an  organized  public  rela¬ 
tions  campaign  to  rebuild  confidence 
and  to  educate  customers  on  value. 

Labeling.  The  FTC’s  Fur  Products 
Name  Guide,  which  is  to  be  used  by 
the  trade  in  all  fur  descriptions,  will 
be  issued  this  month.  Compliance  with 
the  new  fur  labeling  law  becomes 
mandatory  next  August.  However, 
Philip  Marks,  New  York  attorney,  ad¬ 
vised  all  branches  of  the  industry  to 
start  observing  the  law  at  once,  so  that 
operating  kinks  will  be  ironed  out  be¬ 
fore  summer. 

Selling  Direct.  One  retailer  was  rash 
enough  to  raise  the  question  of  manu¬ 
facturers  selling  at  retail,  and  for  his 
pains  was  apprised  of  the  following 
circumstances,  which  Seventh  Avenue 
regards  as  full  justification  for  this 
practice: 

1.  The  retailer  competes  with  manu¬ 
facturers  at  auctions  and  does  his  own 
manufacturing;  some  stores  buy  more 
skins  than  any  manufacturers  except 
the  few  largest;  lately  there  has  even 
been  store  advertising  to  the  effect  that 
the  customer  can  buy  cheaper  there 
than  in  the  wholesale  showroom. 

2.  Because  of  retail  insistence  on 
price,  the  manufacturer  finds  himself 
with  better  skins  left  on  his  hands  to 
dispose  of, 

3.  The  showroom  sales  give  the 
manufacturer  guidance  on  style  trends. 

4.  Since  80  per  cent  of  fur  coats  are 
manufactured  in  New  York,  it’s  only 
a  local  situation. 

5.  And  most  manufacturers  in  the 
fur  business  have  an  awful  lot  of  rela¬ 
tives. 

Retail  Fur  Servicing.  Success  in  the  fur 
service  department  starts  when  the 
garment  is  sold  to  the  customer,  said 
Brad  W.  Holmes,  supervisor  of  Wood¬ 


ward  &  Lothrop’s  Fur  Storage  Depart-  I 
ment.  The  garment  she  buys  at  Wood-  | 
ward’s  carries  an  information  tag  I 
about  the  care  it  requires  and  suggests 
that  it  be  stored  and  serviced  at  the 
store.  Starting  in  early  Spring,  Holmes 
uses  all  advertising  media  to  promote 
cleaning  and  lustre  processing.  The 
crucial  point  of  the  operation  comes  ' 
when  the  garments  begin  to  arrive  for  I 
storage,  and  Holmes  stressed  the  abso-  I 
lute  necessity  of  having  experienced  | 
personnel  at  the  servicing  desk  to  give 
advice  on  cleaning,  repairs  and  remod¬ 
eling.  Customers  who  leave  garments 
just  for  storage  are  followed  up  with 
letters,  giving  estimates  covering  serv¬ 
icing  as  well.  When  fall  comes,  the  de¬ 
partment  makes  a  point  of  catering  in 
every  way  to  special  delivery  requests, 
no  matter  how  unpredictable  the  vol-  | 
ume  of  withdrawals  may  be.  Holmes 
stresses  the  importance  of  making  the 
customer  feel  she  is  getting  individual 
attention.  His  systematic  efforts  have 
paid  off  in  goodwill  and  in  volume:  in 
1951  he  had  a  20  p>er  cent  increase  in 
the  number  of  pieces  stored,  and  his 
wide  and  effective  use  of  promotion 
media  cost  exactly  .04  per  cent  of  sales. 

Henry  H.  Engel,  president  of  the 
Dri-Wear  Fur  Processing  Co.,  presided 
at  the  session.  Panel  members,  who 
answered  the  barrage  of  questions 
from  the  floor  were:  Edward  J.  Brown, 
Saks-34th  Street,  chairman  of  the 
NRDGA  Merchandising  Division;  Al¬ 
bert  M.  Chambers,  Chambers  Bros.; 
Alfred  B.  Cohen,  Kirby,  Block  &  Co.;  j 
Meyer  Cogan,  Abraham  8c  Straus; 
Daniel  Dragonetti,  Julius  Garfinckel  8c 
Co.;  Albert  J.  Feldman,  A.  Hollander 
8c  Sons,  Inc.;  Murray  Goodman;  W.  A. 
Rose,  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and 
Dewey  Zirkin,  H.  Zirkin  8c  Sons. 

INTIMATE  APPAREL 

ORSET  and  lingerie  merchandis¬ 
ers  looked  to  a  more  profitable  year 
than  1951.  To  achieve  it  they  were 
advised  to  build  from  a  firm  founda¬ 
tion  of  staple  stocks  and  a  normal  in¬ 
ventory  and  re-order  policy;  to  capital¬ 
ize  on  the  coming  season’s  excellent 
possibilities  for  coordination  with 
ready-to-wear  fashion,  and  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  self-selection  selling 
on  certain  types  of  staple  merchandise. 
Industry  speakers  ,  predicted  ample 
supplies  and  stable  prices.  Alfred 
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EQUITABLE  "TAKE-HOLD”  BAGS 


l«“Take-Hold’'Bags  Eliminate  Costly  Boxes 

Yes,  in  many  instances,  the  expense  of  boxes 
can  be  cut  by  67%.  There’s  no  fuss,  no 
bother  and  no  costly  wrapping  materiab 
needed  with  '*Take-Hold”  bags. 


I 


T 


2 ^“Take-Hold” Bags  Increase “Take-Withs” 


Because  "Take-Hold"  Bags  are  compact, 
easy-to-carry  and  conunand  such  favorable 
attention,  customers  prefer  to  "take”  their 
purchases  rather  than  having  them  sent. 
Thus,  many  expensive  deliveries  can  be 
eliminated.  "Take-Holds”  cut  down  on 
returns  too! 


¥. 


Large  and  small  stores  have  found  that 
"Take-Hold”  Bags  minimize  handling  time 
and  speed  service  at  sales  and  wrapping 
counters. 


PAPER  BAG  COMPANY 


.V 
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PAPER  Mills  AND  SOUTHERN  BAG  PUNT:  ORANGE,  TEXAS 


Why  not  investigate  the  many  cost  cutting 

advantages  of  Equitable's 
smartly  styled  Bags  of  Distinction?  They  are 

available  in  quantities  as  low  as  20M.  We’ll  be 
glad  to  send  you  a  direct-from-our-mill  quotation. 

Note:  While  "Take-Hold”  Bags  are  especially  recommended 
for  use  at  better  merchandise  counters,  the  complete  line  of 
Equitable  Department  Store  Bags  includes  the  square  lip 

"Bag  of  Tomorrow”  and  the  "Standard  Merchandise  Bag." 
In  faa,  there’s  an  Equitable  Bag  for  every  use  ...  for  every  . 
department  of  your  store.  For  prompt  price  information, 
send  us  samples  of  your  present  bags  with  quantities  indicated. 


45-50  VAN  DAM  STREET 


L0N6  ISLAND  CITY  1.  N.  Y. 
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Egendorf,  merchandise  manager  ot  Lii 
Brothers,  was  chairman  of  the  session. 

Seif-Selection  in  Lingerie.  Two  years 
ago  Industrial  Rayon  installed  its  first 
model  of  a  self-selection  fixture  for 
rayon  knit  underwear  in  a  department 
store.  Since  then,  140  stores  of  all  sizes 
have  used  the  fixture,  and  the  results, 
according  to  Bernard  Lewy,  Industrial 
Rayon’s  sales  manager,  have  been  uni¬ 
formly  spectacular.  “To  sell  a  69  cent 
pair  of  pants,”  commented  Lewy, 
“used  to  take  the  same  time,  motions, 
and  effort  as  to  sell  a  $10.95  slip.” 
But  today,  in  this  one  section  of  the 
lingerie  department,  all  140  stores 
have  sharply  reduced  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  the  sales  transaction.  Be¬ 
sides  the  reduction  in  selling  costs,  the 
users  report  much  bigger  volume,  bet¬ 
ter  stock  control,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
low  price  of  the  merchandise  involved, 
a  dollar  sales  per  square  foot  {lerform- 
ance  which  runs  far  ahead  of  the  rest 
of  the  department. 

Experience  with  the  fixture,  Lewy 
said,  clearly  indicates  that  the  self¬ 
selection  principle  can  be  successfully 
applied  in  the  lingerie  department,  as 
long  as  the  right  merchandise  is  chos¬ 
en  for  the  purpose.  Obviously,  the 
merchandise  should  be  staple  and  not 
high-priced.  To  make  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  favorable,  said  Lewy,  it  should 
also  be  a  well-advertised  national 
brand  on  which  the  customer  is  pre¬ 
sold. 

Lingerie  Sales.  Better  training  on  sug¬ 
gestion  selling  is  needed,  said  Murray 
Caplin,  president  of  Seamprufe,  Inc. 
With  it,  he  pointed  out,  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  would  make  better  capital 
of  the  fact  that  the  lingerie  industry 
is  creating  so  many  fashion  garments 
to  tie  in  with  ready-to-wear  styles: 
without  it,  the  double  and  triple  sales 
the  industry  is  trying  to  create  are  be¬ 
ing  lost.  Advertising  and  selling  em¬ 
phasis  on  tricot  lingerie  is  getting  out 
of  bounds,  he  said,  and  in  not  recog¬ 
nizing  that  both  woven  and  knit  fab¬ 
rics  are  important  stores  are  narrow¬ 
ing  down  the  sales  possibilities. 

No  shortages  of  any  lingerie  fabric 
are  in  sight,  Mr.  Caplin  said;  and  the 
only  possible  price  development  is  a 
rise  in  multi-filaments.  He  reported 
that  lingerie  manufacturers  have 


planned  production  for  this  year  on 
the  basis  of  1950  sales. 

The  Customer.  Neither  supplies  nor 
prices  will  be  the  retailer’s  big  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  coming  spring,  said  Ann 
Luce,  .\MC’s  divisional  market  super¬ 
visor  of  intimate  apparel,  but  he  will 
have  to  reckon  with  an  acute  value- 
consciousness  among  his  customers. 
To  meet  it  she  stressed  the  importance 
of  balanced  stocks,  complete  assort¬ 
ments  and  careful  attention  to  wanted 
price  lines.  With  these  factors  taken 
care  of,  she  said,  the  store  has  every¬ 
thing  in  its  favor,  since  the  dollar- 
value  in  lingerie  is  better  than  it  was 
a  year  ago,  and  fashion-promotion  pos¬ 
sibilities  have  never  been  more  varied. 

Ready-to-Wear  Tie>ln.  Fashion  pro¬ 
motion  will  provide  the  profit  answer 
for  the  intimate  apparel  division, 
agreed  Margaret  Bond,  lingerie  buyer 
for  Marshall  Field  and  Co.  The  form 
this  promotion  should  take,  she  em¬ 
phasized,  is  coordination  with  ready- 
to-wear;  and  it  is  important  that  the 
ready-to-wear  division  should  recog¬ 
nize  that  its  own  results  will  be  im¬ 
proved  by  this  method.  Many  a  ready- 
to-wear  return,  said  Miss  Bond,  is  the 
fault  of  an  incorrect  foundation  gar¬ 
ment.  The  coordination  job,  she 
pointed  out,  is  not  confined  to  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  promotion  and  selling;  it 
should  begin  with  the  manufacturers, 
and  it  should  particularly  take  timing 
into  account,  so  that  the  lingerie  buyer 
will  have  the  right  merchandise  on 
hand  when  the  fashion  promotion  in 
ready-to-wear  gets  under  w'ay. 

Basic  Stocks.  The  successful  merchan¬ 
dising  of  intimate  apparel  depends 
very  largely  on  the  maintenance  of 
good  basic  stocks,  said  Earl  Minster, 
divisional  merchandise  manager,  Ed. 
Schuster  8:  Co.  There  is  not  any  sound¬ 
er  method,  he  reminded  a  markdown¬ 
conscious  audience,  of  maintaining  a 
steady,  normal  markon.  When  there 
are  gaps  in  the  basic  stock,  he  said,  the 
full  burden  of  making  a  sale  rests 
upon  the  salesperson’s  ability  to  sell 
the  customer  on  something  else:  this 
is  risky  and  at  best  it  lengthens  the  sell¬ 
ing  time  required  for  the  transaction. 
He  said  that  the  buyer  who  is  careful 
about  basic  stocks,  and  orders  fill-ins 


early  enough  to  assure  a  continuous 
supply,  will  find  a  partner  in  the 
manufacturer,  who  will  be  able  to 
notify  her  in  time  of  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  items  and  will  keep  her  in¬ 
formed  on  style  trends. 

Corset  Sales.  Stable  prices  in  the  cor¬ 
set  market  for  the  next  six  months 
were  predicted  by  Max  Kops,  |r., 
president  of  Kops  Bros.,  Inc.,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Corset  and  Brassiere  .Asso¬ 
ciation.  While  both  materials  and  la¬ 
bor  are  plentiful,  he  said,  yarn  prices 
have  steadied  and  there  is  no  likeli¬ 
hood  of  any  decline  in  labor  costs.  He 
advised  buying  on  a  normal  re-order 
system;  said  that  one  to  two  w’eek  de¬ 
liveries  on  staples  can  be  expected; 
and  foresaw  a  good  spring  season— not 
because  the  economists  predict  a  boom  ' 
in  “soft  goods”  but  simply  because 
women  need  good  foundation  gar¬ 
ments  to  wear  the  current  styles  well. 

ACCESSORIES  AND  SMALLWARES 

HE  accessories  and  smallwares  di¬ 
visions  of  most  stores  consistently 
fall  short  of  realizing  their  volume 
and  profit  potentials,  according  to  two 
manufacturers  and  a  buying  office  rep¬ 
resentative  who  addressed  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division’s  meeting.  This 
failure  they  laid  at  the  door  of  manage¬ 
ment.  Other  manufacturers  and  store 
representatives  concentrated  on  mer¬ 
chandising  and  promotion  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  this  spring,  urging  above  all 
that  the  division  take  a  positive,  cour¬ 
ageous  and  coherent  stand  on  fashion 
news,  w’ith  all  sections  coordinated 
with’  each  other  and  with  ready-to- 
wear.  Joseph  J.  Know'les,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Stewart  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  and 
chairman  of  the  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision’s  Accessories  and  Smallwares 
Group,  underlined  the  necessity  of 
planning  ready-to-wear  and  accessories 
merchandising  together,  observing 
that  with  each  new  season  the  division 
must  sell  its  customers  all  over  again 
with  a  fresh,  new  story.  He  reminded 
the  audience  that  accessories  and 
smallwares  have  not  kept  pace  with  in¬ 
creases  in  other  store  business  recently 
and  said  that  efficient  and  imaginative 
promotion  is  needed.  With  such  pro¬ 
motion,  he  thought  it  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  look  for  a  volume  increase 
close  to  10  per  cent  this  spring. 
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Accessories  Promotion.  To  stimulate 
maximum  volume  for  spring,  Mar¬ 
jorie  Schlesinger,  accessories  stylist  at 
Macy’s,  New  York,  had  eight  suggest¬ 
ions  urgent  enough  to  be  taken  as 
rules: 

First,  she  said,  the  department 
should  “latch  on”  to  a  color— either 
launch  a  new  one  or  promote  the  one 
the  market  is  featuring,  but  not  buy 
bits  of  everything.  The  featured  color 
should  not  be  scattered  through  stock 
but  concentrated  in  coordinated  items. 

Second,  the  alert  buyer  will  make 
an  important  but  very  selective  feature 
of  imports— selected  because  they  add 
something  extra  and  sf>ecial,  not  just 
because  they  came  from  abroad. 

Item  development  was  Miss  Schles- 
inger’s  third  rule  for  success.  This 
means  creative  buying  and  jierfect  tim¬ 
ing.  The  buyer  can’t  count  on  an  item 
developing  from  the  market;  she  must 
often  alert  the  market  to  it.  Killing 
a  good  item  with  an  overnight  deluge 
of  cheaper  versions  is  a  fault  of  this 
market  which  the  buyer  must  cope 
with  as  best  she  can,  deciding  for  her¬ 
self  whether  something  will  go  on  sell¬ 
ing  despite  all  the  cheaper  copies. 

In  advertising.  Miss  Schlesinger 
recommended  item  promotion  rather 
than  assortment  ads;  for  display  she 
recommended  the  use  of  item  boards 
and  small  counter  racks;  in  all  types  of 
promotion  she  stressed  coordination 
with  the  featured  ready-to-wear.  To 
improve  selling  service  and  manners 
she  recommended  one  step  anyone  can 
take:  setting  a  good  example.  And  fin¬ 
ally,  to  vitalize  the  whole  department 
her  prescription  was  courage:  “Take  a 
stand;  develop  news;  have  a  definite 
position  on  new  hair  styles  and  ready- 
to-wear  fashions.” 

Cosmetics.  Out  of  the  confusion 
which  blankets  the  cosmetics  industry 
as  it  struggles  to  find  a  middle  way 
between  the  Fl'C  regulations  and  OPS 
price  controls,  Jean  Despres,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Coty,  Inc.,  emerged  to  make 
just  one  point:  Retailers  are  mistaken 
if  they  think  the  FTC  rules  allow 
them  to  bargain  about  the  terms  under 
which  they  w’ill  buy  from  a  manufac¬ 
turer,  Despres  was  apparently  refer- 

Iring  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  in  addition  to  stipulat¬ 
ing  that  any  service  offered  by  a  sup¬ 


plier  to  one  store  must  be  offered  on  a 
volume-proportioned  basis  to  all  other 
stores,  has  said  that  if  a  store  does  not 
find  the  offered  service  suitable  it  is 
entitled  to  some  substitute  of  equal 
cost  which  it  does  find  suitable.  This 
does  not  mean,  according  to  Despres, 
that  a  store  may  bargain  on  an  indi¬ 
vidual  basis.  Instead,  “Whatever  plan 
a  manufacturer  may  have,  the  store 
must  take  or  leave  it  as  it  is.  You  can¬ 
not  dictate  the  terms  under  which  you 
will  buy  from  a  manufacturer,  and  it 
is  the  law  that  says  so.  This  applies  to 
all  services  and  allowances,  including 
discounts,  coojjerative  advertising  and 
demonstrators.” 

Handkerchiefs.  Annette  Simons  of 
Bonwit  Teller  urged  buyers  to  really 
declare  war  on  the  cleansing  tissue. 
Handkerchiefs  of  soft  Egyptian  pima 
cotton  should  be  promoted,  she  said, 
as  superior  to  the  cleansing  tissue  for 
p>eople  with  sinus  conditions  and  al¬ 
lergy  ailments.  Now  that  the  Chinese 
embroidered  linen  market  is  closed, 
she  continued,  stores  will  find  that 
Swiss  handkerchiefs  fill  the  gap  for 
beauty  and  gift  appeal  while  prints 
will  substitute  effectively  to  supply  the 
low  price  volume. 

Jewelry.  Leo  Krussman  of  Trifari, 
Krussman  &  Fishel,  cautioned  stores 
against  letting  their  inventory-con¬ 
sciousness  get  completely  out  of 
bounds.  As  it  is,  he  said,  they  often 
give  the  impression  that  they’d  just  as 
soon  go  out  of  the  costume  jewelry 
business  in  January.  Also,  he  said, 
buyers  tend  to  shorten  the  sales  life  of 
a  good  item  unnecessarily  by  not  re¬ 
ordering. 

Accessories  Merchandising.  It  was 

courage,  too,  that  Bernard  Smith  of 
Kirby,  Block  &  Co.  was  talking  about 
when  he  said:  “Accessories  people 
often  take  the  easy  way  out.  They  buy 
a  little  of  everything,  hoping  that  as  a 
result  all  customers  will  be  satisfied. 
Unfortunately,  this  method  does  not 
work  out  too  successfully,  because  a 
little  bit  of  everything  usually  means 
we  have  nothing  of  anything.” 

Smith  granted  that  the  department 
must  have  a  basic  stock;  that,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  playing  the  current  fashion  for 
all  it’s  worth,  the  department  must 


have  accessories  to  go  with  the  ready- 
to-wear  fashions  of  previous  seasons 
which  the  customer  is  still  wearing. 
To  meet  these  needs  without  spread¬ 
ing  herself  too  thin  he  said  the  buyer 
should  develop  a  basic  stock  which  can 
be  taken  care  of  by  an  assistant,  so  that 
she  herself  will  be  freed  for  the  crea¬ 
tive  job  of  fashion  merchandising. 

For  this  job  she  needs  courage  and 
confidence,  but  there  are  yardsticks 
against  which  she  can  check  her  own 
judgment  in  picking  runners  from  the 
hundreds  of  offerings.  Smith  has  his 
own  list  of  tests  to  apply  in  deciding 
on  a  fashion; 

1.  Is  it  becoming  or  wearable?  He 
gives  a  weight  of  35  per  cent  to  this 
most  important  factor. 

2.  Is  it  the  outgrowth  of  a  previous¬ 
ly  successful  fashion?  If  so,  it  gets  a 
grade  of  25  per  cent.  Something  the 
customer  is  accustomed  to,  but  with 
enough  variation  to  make  it  look  new, 
means  easy  acceptance. 

3.  Is  it  designed  in  good  taste? 
Dodging  the  question  of  what  is  good 
taste.  Smith  assigned  this  factor  a 
weight  of  20  per  cent. 

4.  Does  it  have  good  sponsorship? 
If  so,  it  gets  another  10  per  cent  on  the 
scale— “good  names  play  a  part  in  the 
sale  of  merchandise,  though  not  quite 
as  big  a  part  as  manufacturers  and 
many  retailers  seem  to  think.” 

5.  Is  it  new  and  original?  This  fac¬ 
tor  too  rates  10  per  cent,  and  a  warn¬ 
ing  that  “too  new  and  too  original  a 
fashion  may  frighten  a  customer  as 
much  as  induce  her  to  buy.” 

Smith’s  passing  mark  for  a  fashion 
on  this  scale  is  60  per  cent. 

Timing  may  well  be  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  accessories  merchandis¬ 
ing.  Every  fashion  has  a  beginning, 
reaches  a  peak  and  declines,  whether 
the  process  is  slow  or  rapid.  Every 
store  must  know  exactly  where  its  cus¬ 
tomers  stand  on  the  scale  of  fashion- 
consciousness  in  order  to  determine 
whether  a  new  fashion  snould  be 
stocked  at  its  inception  or  later  on. 
“Most  department  stores,”  Smith  said, 
“fit  into  the  middle  part  of  this  pic¬ 
ture.  Presenting  fashion  too  early  will 
produce  as  many  markdowns,  as  few 
sales,  as  presenting  them  too  late.”  As 
an  example,  he  said,  many  stores 
stocked  stoles  before  their  customers 
were  ready  for  them;  got  burnt  on 
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fitted  sheets  in 
all  price  ranges 


Pepperell 

SNUG  FIT 
128-count 
bleached 
and  colors 


Lady  Pepperell 

Superfine  Muslin 
FORM  FIT 
140-count 
bleached 


Lady  Pepperell 

Combed  Percale 
FORM  FIT 
180-count 

bleached  and  colors 


offer  these  super-modem  sheets  in  decorator  colors 
as  well  as  classic  white,  you  really  have  some¬ 
thing  to  shout  about!  Build  your  very  next  “off- 
sale”  promotion  around  Pepperell  form  fit  and 
SNUG  FIT  Sheets! 


Nationally  advertised  to  more  than 
26  million  women! 

Exciting  full -page  advertisements  tell  the 
Pepperell  form  fit  story  to  more  than  26  million 
women  in  Better  Homes  &  Gardens, Woman's  Day, 
Today's  Woman  and  Modern  Romances!  Be  sure 
you’re  well  stocked  with  these  revolutionary  new 
Pepperell  Sheets!  The  demand  is  growing  every 
day! 

Perfect  for  ^'ofF-sale“ 
month  promotions! 

Sensational,  work-saving  fitted  sheets  are  just 
what  you  want  to  make  women  keep  buying 
during  the  “ofif-sale”  months.  And  when  you  can 


P&PP^R^LL 


PABdICS 


Pepperell  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.,  General  Sales  Offices:  40  Worth  Street,  New  York  1 3,  New  York 
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stores  at  which  the  fabrics  can  be  pur¬ 
chased. 

Acetate  Merchandising  Opportunity. 

By  requiring  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers  to  use  the  term,  “acetate,”  to 
identify  cellulose  base  fibers  made  by 
the  cellulose  acetate  process,  the  FTC 
rules,  effective  early  in  February,  offer 
a  truly  great  merchandising  opportu¬ 
nity,  said  William  J.  Bell,  retail  sales 
manager  of  the  Celanese  Corporation 
of  America.  The  attendant  publicity 
can  be  capitalized  upon  by  the  retailer 
at  once,  since  he  already  has  acetate 
merchandise  on  hand  in  fabrics  for 
dresses,  blouses,  lingerie,  sjxjrtswear, 
and  suitings— by  the  yard  as  well  as  in 
ready-to-wear.  All  will  carry  acetate 
identification  tags  to  tell  the  story  to 
salespeople  as  well  as  customers. 

To  assist  in  the  identification  of  ace¬ 
tate  merchandise,  regardless  of  who 
manufactures  the  fabric,  Celanese  Cor¬ 
poration  has  a  complete  program.  Bell 
explained.  Retailers  may  have  free 
stamps  and  stickers  to  mark  their 
orders  with  a  request  for  labeling;  also 
available  are  sales  manuals,  training 
films,  or  the  services  of  women  trained 
to  hold  sales  clinics  at  stores— women 
who  will  carry  the  acetate  story  also  to 
home  economics  teachers  and  women’s 
clubs.  The  company’s  help  will  be 
available,  too,  in  identifying  unla¬ 
beled  stocks  in  retail  hands  when  the 
rules  become  effective. 

Wool  Fashions.  Turning  to  wool, 
Genevieve  Huss,  vice  president  of 
Forstmann,  Inc.,  pointed  out  that  tex¬ 
ture,  rather  than  new  silhouette,  will 
be  the  fashion  news  this  coming  sea¬ 
son.  In  wool  coatings  and  suitings, 
variety  of  texture  will  be  the  fashion 
news;  sheer  wools  will  be  prominent, 
thanks  to  the  vogue  for  coat-dresses; 
tweeds  will  come  up  in  importance, 
even  among  city  people;  the  season 
will  be  a  colorful  one,  with  blue  domi¬ 
nant.  Particularly  helpful  in  selling 
woolens  by  the  yard  will  be  the  con¬ 
tinuing  fashion  for  separates,  since  a 
woman  can  get  used  to  working  on 
wool  by  beginning  with  a  jacket  or 
skirt,  and  thus  gain  confidence  to  go 
on  to  a  larger  investment. 

Program  for  Department.  As  a  former 
retailer,  and  as  a  woman  who  sews. 


Miss  Huss  urged  stores  to  see  that  their 
fabric  departments  present  the  same 
face  to  the  public,  in  terms  of  fashion 
and  price,  that  other  departments  do. 
She  reminded  them  that  price  is  not 
the  answer  to  all  ills,  that  merchandise 
and  fashion  training  of  salespeople  is 
essential.  As  a  blueprint  for  spring, 
she  suggested  that  the  merchandise  be 
in  stock,  ready  and  waiting,  when  the 
customer  wants  it;  that  salespeople  be 
trained  to  sell  clothes  rather  than 
merely  yardage;  that  display  be  used 
to  tell  the  fabric  story;  that  coopera¬ 
tion  of  sewing  machine  companies,  as 
well  as  of  pattern  companies,  be  used; 
that  the  fabric  department  try  setting 
up  a  bulletin  board  to  tell  the  fabric 
fashion  story  early  in  the  season— like 
the  bulletin  board  set  up  in  the  office 
of  Glamour  magazine,  for  instance. 

Fashion  Factors.  Fashion  factors  that 
favor  the  piece  goods  department  were 
stressed,  not  only  by  the  speakers,  but 
in  the  fashion  show  presented  once 
again  by  the  five  pattern  companies— 
Advance,  Butterick,  McCall,  Simplici¬ 
ty,  and  Vogue.  Commentary,  as  before, 
was  provided  by  Jeanne  Pierre,  fash¬ 
ion  director  for  A.  D.  Juilliard  &  Co., 
New  York.  Shown  were  full  skirts; 
short  jackets  and  cap>elets;  separates  in 
mixed  fabrics  or  in  combinations  of 
two  exciting  colors;  suit  dresses  and 
coat  dresses;  sophisticated  prints; 
sheers  that  are  far  from  droopy;  fabrics 
with  texture  interest;  redingote  effects; 
empire  lines;  petticoats  and  crinolines; 
and,  in  general,  garments  that  achieve 
an  utterly  feminine  look  with  simplic¬ 
ity.  Several  garments  for  teen-agers 
were  featured,  reflecting  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  business  contributed  by 
this  age  gfroup. 

Cotton's  Popularity  Growing.  With 
the  backing  of  management  and  with 
good  promotional  tie-ins,  cotton  fabric 
departments  can  step  up  their  volume 
25  to  50  p)er  cent  this  year,  said  Barney 
A.  Erensen,  of  Erenmade  Fabrics,  Inc., 
New  York.  To  see  how  to  make  the 
most  of  the  piece  goods  operation,  he 
advised  buyers  and  merchandise  man¬ 
agers  to  review  Stores’  Annual  Report 
to  Management  on  that  subject  (De¬ 
cember,  1951  issue).  He  urged  retail¬ 
ers  to  cooperate  with  their  fabric  sup¬ 
pliers  and  pattern  companies  to  cap¬ 


ture  more  of  the  consumer  dollar. 
Promotional  tie-ins  and  displays  to 
help  the  customer  visualize  the  finished 
garment  are  essential. 

Erensen  reminded  retailers  that 
price  developments  in  1950  and  1951 
have  made  it  clear  that  the  American 
consumer  can  do  more  to  control 
prices  than  any  government  agency. 
The  cotton  industry,  he  said,  has 
learned  its  lesson  on  stockpiling;  to¬ 
day,  most  mills  are  weaving  only 
against  orders  actually  on  hand-a 
much  healthier  condition,  he  believes. 
He  attributes  cotton’s  popularity  in  • 
recent  years  to  its  acceptance  as  a  style 
item  the  year  around,  as  well  as  to  the 
variety  of  weaves  and  finishes  avail¬ 
able. 

Embarrassment  of  Riches.  The  buy¬ 
er’s  task  in  selecting  fabrics  this  season 
will  be  complicated  by  an  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  riches,  said  Ann  Mullany,  fab¬ 
ric  editor  of  Women’s  Wear  Daily, 
The  market  offers  larger  and  mon 
varied  lines  than  ever,  and  the  buyer 
will  also  find  many  advantageous  oS- 
price  buys.  It  will  be  his  task  to  gauge 
the  value  of  full-price  new  fabria 
against  the  pulling  power  of  bargaiiK 
in  older,  more  familiar  things.  And, 
of  course,  he  must  select  with  the 
thought  in  mind  of  how  his  purchase 
will  fit  into  an  inventory  that  may  still 
be  heavy.  Prosprects,  however,  are  rosy, 
and  stores  are  beginning  to  cash  in  on 
the  sewing  instructioa  that  has  been 
going  on  in  schools  and  colleges  these 
past  ten  years  and  more.  Young  fami¬ 
lies,  their  incomes  budgeted  to  pay  for 
new  homes,  will  be  good  piece  goods 
customers.  The  young  mother  is  used 
to  doing  her  own  work;  she  will  be 
eager  to  buy  readily  washable  fabric 
for  her  clothes  and  her  children’s. 

READY-TO-WEAR 

^^HE  impsortance  of  placing  sprii^l 
*  ready-to-wear  orders  early  was  un¬ 
derscored  in  talks  at  this  year’s  Ready- 
to-Wear  Merchandising  session.  Manu 
facturers  stressed  production  difficult¬ 
ies  that  will  arise  this  spring;  a  fashion 
authority  emphasized  the  imprortance 
from  the  standpoint  of  prestige  of  hav¬ 
ing  merchandise  on  hand  promptly 
John  C.  Flynn,  merchandise  manago 
of  the  J.  N.  Adam  Co.,  Buffalo,  pre 
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The  new  FTC  rulings,  effective  February  9,  1952,  require 
at  all  levels  of  textile  and  apparel  distribution  proper 
identification  of  acetate  merchandise  as  “acetate.” 

Celanese  has  developed  simple,  flexible,  properly  worded 
and  attractive  tags  with  provision  for  the  imprint  of  the 
mill,  manufacturer,  or  retailer.  These  tags  are  available 
without  charge,  and  without  reference  to  Celanese’  own 
trademarks. 

Compliance  with  these  FTC  rulings,  through  the  use  of 
these  tags,  will  soon  prove  the  proper  use  of  acetate  identi¬ 
fication  is  one  of  the  greatest  selling  assets  in  the  business. 

These  rulings,  distinguishing  between  acetate  and  rayon, 
are  being  suppcsrted  by  extensive  advertising,  promotional 
and  educational  programs.  Celanese  has  planned  the  larg¬ 
est  campaign  in  textile  history  to  assist  retailers  and  the 
public  in  understanding  the  differences  between  acetate 
and  other  fibers  so  that  they  can  cdl  be  bought  and  sold 
more  intelligently. 


To  serve  the  industry  Celanese  has  set  up  the  Acetate 
Identification  Bureau,  180  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  through  which  these  tags  and  a  great  deal  of  other 
free  educational  and  training  material  are  available.  Why 
not  write  today  for  full  details  of  this  extensive  program? 


USE  THIS  SERVICE 


ACETATE 
IDENTIFICATiON 
BUREAU  ~ 


CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

180  ModUon  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


sided.  Later,  with  John  M.  Groet- 
zinger,  of  Franklin  Simon  &  Co., 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  J.  Willard 
Nalls,  Sr.,  of  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  he  took  part  in  a  panel  discussion 
covering  a  wide  range  of  problems. 

Production  and  Prices.  Production 
bottlenecks,  stemming  from  the  fash¬ 
ion  importance  of  new  fabrics  this 
Spring,  will  make  deliveries  difficult, 
except  in  the  case  of  merchandise 
using  very  staple  fabrics.  Prices,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  steady.  This  was  the  opin¬ 
ion  expressed  by  Ralph  R.  Frasca, 
partner  in  Jos.  Kraeler-Frasca  Co., 
New  York,  who  spoke  on  the  coat  and 
suit  situation;  it  was  also  expressed  by 
Bill  Spencer,  of  C.  H.  D.  Robbins  Co., 
New  York,  who  covered  the  dress  situ¬ 
ation  as  pinch-hitter  for  his  firm’s 
president,  Joseph  Lackritz. 

Coat  Manufacturer's  Problem.  Frasca 
fiointed  out  that,  with  all  the  empha¬ 
sis  this  year  on  creative  fabric  styling, 
neither  the  mills  nor  the  coat  manu¬ 
facturers  can  commit  themselves  as  far 
ahead  as  they  did  when  more  staple 
fabrics  were  in  fashion.  Piece  goods 
deliveries  will  be  necessarily  slow.  The 
coat  manufacturer,  meantime,  cannot 
proceed  with  his  cutting  until  he  has 
seen  what  acceptance  his  styles  receive 
and  has  adjusted  his  patterns  ter  the 
particular  fabric  he  will  use.  A  pat¬ 
tern  adjusted  to  one  fabric  cannot 
safely  be  applied  to  another,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

On  top  of  these  delays,  it  sometimes 
takes  10  days  to  three  weeks  before  the 
buyer  confirms  his  order;  meantime, 
the  goods  cannot  be  put  into  produc¬ 
tion.  “The  sooner  the  initial  orders 
are  placed,”  he  said,  “the  quicker  our 
production  can  start,  and  this  benefits 
both  of  us.” 

Prices,  .\lthough  suit  prices  dropped 
sharply  last  Fall  as  a  result  of  large  in¬ 
ventories  and  lack  of  newness  of  fab¬ 
rics,  this  condition  did  not  exist  with 
respect  to  coats,  Frasca  said.  Manufac¬ 
turers  are  entering  the  spring  season 
with  no  surplus— especially  of  the  new¬ 
er  fabrics.  Therefore,  no  downward 
fluctuation  of  prices  should  be  looked 
for,  Frasca  predicted,  and  retailers 
should  “look  forward  to  this  coming 
spring  with  more  optimism  than  their 
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past  experience  might  dictate.” 

Dress  Market.  In  the  dress  market, 
too,  there  is  no  shortage  of  staple  fab¬ 
rics,  but  the  new  fabrics  are  of  a  nature 
that  tends  to  make  their  costs  higher. 
Bill  Spencer  explained.  There  is  no 
exp>ectation  of  an  appreciable  increase 
in  labor  costs  and,  moreover,  there  is 
an  order  in  Washington  which  will  be 
activated  should  there  be  any  sudden 
rise  in  prices.  On  the  whole,  Spencer 
foresaw  a  resassuring  picture  of  stable 
prices  and  increasing  business.  .Al¬ 
though  no  shortage  of  materials  is  ex¬ 
pected,  he  urged  stores  to  place  suffi¬ 
cient  orders  and  place  them  on  time, 
since  novelty  fabrics  may  be  in  short 
supply. 

Fashions  for  Spring.  Outlining  the 
fashion  picture  for  Spring,  Kathleen 
Casey,  Merchandising  Service  Editor 
of  Vogue  Magazine,  expressed  strong 
faith  in  the  dress.  “The  look  for  street 
this  Spring”  she  predicted,  “is  a  suit 
that  looks  like  a  dress  and  a  dress  that 
looks  like  a  suit.”  Fall  coats,  she  said, 
“will  have  the  general  effect  of  a  bath¬ 
robe”— in  pale  colors,  even  white.  Suits 
will  be  full  skirted,  with  very  short  or 
in-between  lengths  in  coats.  In  shoes, 
color  will  be  very  important,  especial¬ 
ly  pink  and  Benedictine;  the  strap 
shoe,  she  said,  is  strong. 

Stores  have  much  news  to  give  cus¬ 
tomers,  if  they  will  look  for  it  and  pro¬ 
mote  it.  Miss  Casey  continued,  but  she 
warned  that  they  must  edit  fashion 
ideas,  and  make  sure  that  both  mer¬ 
chandise  and  promotion  are  right 
from  the  fashion  point  of  view.  She 
stressed  the  importance  of  having  the 
merchandise  available.  “If  it  is  a  mass 
idea,”  she  said,  “support  it  by  dozens, 
not  single  pieces.” 

What  Fashion  Can  Do.  Getting  behind 
a  good  fashion  idea  can  do  much  for 
the  store.  Miss  Casey  explained.  It  can 
give  the  store  fashion  prestige,  espe¬ 
cially  important  these  days  when  cus¬ 
tomers  are  so  well  informed;  it  can 
also  stimulate  sales.  Follow-through  is 
essential,  of  course;  “the  very  best  mer¬ 
chandise  is  better  if  salespeople  know 
why  it  is  there.”  Everyone  connected 
with  a  promotion,  she  advised,  should 
know  its  purpose  and  when  it  is  going 
to  hapfien.  Especially  important  is 


timing,  and  with  this  point  in  mind 
orders  should  be  placed  early  enough 
so  that  the  merchandise  can  be  made 
up  and  shipped  into  the  store  in  time. 

Easter  Orders.  With  Easter  falling  on 
.April  1 3,  the  panel  sought  to  arrive  at 
an  indication  of  how  far  ahead  coat 
orders  should  be  placed.  Their  sug¬ 
gestion  was  to  place  substantial  initial 
orders  to  capitalize  on  the  eight-week 
season;  one  suggestion  was  to  spend  65 
per  cent  of  the  department’s  commit¬ 
ments  to  cover  February  and  March 
selling. 

Short  and  Long  Sizes.  A  sleeper  that 
can  be  developed  is  a  department  for 
tall  girls;  the  panel  brought  out  that 
there  is  ample  business,  but  that  it  is 
hard  to  find  enough  merchandise  in 
the  markets  for  these  customers.  On 
the  other  hand,  special  exploitation  of 
brief  sizes  does  not  seem  to  offer  furth¬ 
er  great  opportunities;  although  most 
of  the  women  in  this  country  are  5'  5* 
and  smaller,  the  dresses  cut  for  that 
height  are  merchandised  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  .Misses’  Dress  Department. 

Fur  Storage  and  Remodeling.  The  use 

of  direct  mail,  particularly  the  post¬ 
card,  was  recommended  as  a  means  of 
getting  additional  fur  storage  business; 
statement  stuffers  were  also  recom¬ 
mended.  On  the  other  hand,  news¬ 
paper  publicity  was  advised  for  remod¬ 
eling  service.  In  any  case,  stores  were 
advised  to  do  all  they  can  to  increase 
fur  storage  business,  since  it  has  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  fur  business, 
too. 

Basic  Stocks;  Confined  Styles.  With 
OPS  regulations  to  w’orry  about,  the 
ready-to-wear  merchandisers  expressed 
little  interest  in  special  purchases. 
Basic  stocks,  however,  held  their  atten¬ 
tion.  Particularly  for  branch  stores, 
the  panel  recommended  taking  size 
and  color  breakdowns  once  a  week  or 
more  often,  if  possible.  Although 
many  of  the  mistakes  in  sizes  occur  in 
the  initial  purchase,  frequent  fill-ins 
can  keep  the  stocks  refreshed. 

Confined  styles  were  much  liked  by 
the  panel,  and  particularly  for  branch 
stores.  Not  only  are  markdowns  lower 
and  sales  higher  on  such  items,  but 
they  have  the  added  advantage  of 
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An  MP  Drawer-Type  Troy  Installation  at- 
James  McCreery  &  Ca. 

5th  Ave.  at  34th  St.,  N.  Y,  C. 

Main  Floor  Lingerie  Dept. 
Designer:  George  J.  Wells 


Although  sound  buying  is  the  most  important  element  in 
any  department,  improvements  in  operating  techniques 
must  result  in  added  profits. 
MP  DRAWER-TYPE  TRAY  installations  offer  unusual  profit 
possibilities  in  departmental  operation  .  .  .  Vastly  increased 
stock  and  display  space  as  against  conventional  installations 
ease  and  speed  in  the  sales  operation  with  fewer  lost  sales  .  .  . 
more  effective  inventory  control  ...  a  lowered  ratio  of  sales  help  to 
inventory  .  .  .  heightened  visual  appeal  of  merchandise  —  these  are 
the  invaluable  advantages  which  lead  to  their  continued  use  by  outstanding 

merchants,  store  architects  and  designers. 
You  may  wish  to  convert  your  existing  cases  to  MP  Drawer-Type  Tray  installations 
. . .  you  may  prefer  new  fixtures.  Either  way  costs  are  well  within  operating  budgets. 
For  lingerie,  blouses,  scarves,  haberdashery,  children's  apparel,  millinery  trimmings, etc. 

AMONG  ^  CUSTOMERS  ARE: 

Harman  Weiss,  V.  P.  and  Sec.  Bloomingdate  Bras.,  Inc.,  New  Yark  Cily,  who  says, 

"Your  plastic  trays  have  bean  installad  in  aur  starts  for  the  past  fiva  years  and  we  find 
thmm  most  satisfactory  for  the  handling  of  mtrehandist  in  ribbons  and  trimmings,  scarfs 
and  neckwear,  knit  underwear,  silk  underwear,  girls'  and  children's  accessories.  We  have 
re-ordered  MR  Drawer  Trays  many  times  and  are  pleased  to  recommend  them." 

Volk  Brothers  Co.,  Dallas— Troys  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Gos  Mayer  Co.,  New  Orleans—  Whitehall  Branch  Store— Troys  New  York- Troys 

Trays  Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  Fields,  Jackson  Heights,  L.  I.— 

Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton—  Gordon  City,  1.  I.—  Troys,  Rocks,  Co/orodi 

Trays,  Rocks  Racks,  Colorods  Blackton  Fifth  Ave.,  Now  York- 

Bloomingdales,  N.  Y.,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Silver  Springs,  Md.,  Trays 

New  Rochelle,  Fresh  Meodows-  Arlington,  Va.— Rocks  1.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark— 

Trays,  Rocks,  Colorods  Worth's,  Waterbury,  Cotrn.—  Rocks 


FOLDING 

GARMENT 

RACKS 

In  two  seconds, 
you  can 

needed  hanging  space  with 
MP  Folding  Garment  Rocks. 

When  no  longer  needed,  fold 
them  and  store  them  anywhere. 

They  collopse  to  only  5'/4". 

MP  Racks  ore  not  ordinary  folding 
racks.  Modern  design  .  ,  .  fine 
cabinet  finishes  on  selected  ash, 
birch  or  maple  legs  to  match  your 
woodwork  .  .  .  and  our  famous 
Colorods  os  garment  rods  .  .  . 
combine  to  produce  a  superior, 
substantial  piece  of  furniture  thot 
does  credit  to  the  most  outstanding 
store.  MP  Rocks  will  not  tilt,  spread 
or  wobble  under  the  heaviest  load. 
They  glamorize  merchandise  and 
cost  less  than  custom-made  racks  of 
comparable  quality. 

(Colorods  ore  available  for  general 
garment  rod  use  in  14'  lengths  or  cut 
to  size.  Colors:  green  and  two  shades 
of  grey.  Samples  on  request.) 


bringing  f>eople  to  the  store  for  the 
confined  merchandise. 


'/  ‘ 


■ 


Resort  Season.  Resort  business  can  be 
much  better  than  it  has  been,  if  stores 
have  the  courage  to  bring  in  the  right 
kind  of  assortments,  and  to  develop 
their  resort  merchandise  into  almost 
year-round  business,  the  panel  brought 
out.  With  people  spreading  their  va¬ 
cations  out  over  the  entire  year,  stores 
can  proBtably  maintain  a  small  resort 
section  all  year— not  necessarily  featur¬ 
ing  summer  clothes  or  even  calling 
them  cruise  clothes. 


MEN'S  AND  BOYS'  WEAR 


1^  EMBERS  of  the  Men’s  and  Boys’ 
IT J.  Wear  Group  came  together  at  a 


Merchandising  Division  session  to 
discuss,  not  too  happily,  the  outlook 
for  their  department  in  the  coming 
months.  Walter  R.  Granger,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Group  and  divisional 
merchandise  manager  at  Woodward 
&  Lothrop,  presided.  A  price-pro¬ 
motion  spring  is  in  prosp)ect,  they 
agreed,  but  there  is  evidence  that 
prices  will  stabilize  as  inventory  liqui¬ 
dation  is  completed.  For  the  long-term 
development  of  the  men’s  wear  depart¬ 
ment,  they  were  advised  that  long 
t'erm,  detailed  planning  is  necessary. 
They  and  the  whole  men’s  wear  in¬ 
dustry  were  urged  to  stimulate  cus¬ 
tomer  acceptance  of  more  wardrobe 
variety:  at  the  very  least,  they  should 
develop  a  faster  reaction  time  to  the 
changes  which  occur  in  custenner  de¬ 
mand. 


Spring  Business.  One  such  change  in 
customer  buying  habits  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  audience  by 
Sam  L.  Loeb,  president  of  Consolidat¬ 
ed  Clothiers,  Inc.,  New  York.  This  is 
the  decline  in  impKirtance  of  regular 
weight  worsted  clothing  for  spring 
wear.  The  customer  is  switching  to 
lightweight  and  casual  clothing  much 
earlier  in  the  year  than  he  used  to,  said 
Mr.  Loeb.  “In  the  past,’’  he  reported, 
“we  have  had  a  spring  clothing  busi¬ 
ness  and  a  summer  clothing  business. 
Now  it  appears  that  we  have  three 
seasons,  three  types  of  suits:  early 
spring,  spring  and  midsummer.  .  .  . 
Retailers  and  manufacturers  must 
plan  accordingly.  Without  proper 
planning,  a  fundamental  change  of 


this  kind  in  consumer  habits  ^an  be 
catastrophic;  if  we  plan  for  it  intelli¬ 
gently  and  give  the  customer  what  he 
wants,  we  will  sell  him  more  clothing 
instead  of  less.” 

Spring  price  levels,  about  the  same 
as  a  year  ago,  have  reached  stability, 
Loeb  thought,  and  are  more  likely  to 
firm  than  to  decline  hereafter.  He 
pointed  out  that  today’s  wool  prices 
are  higher  than  when  mills  priced 
their  spring  piece  goods  lines. 

He  predicted  that  shortages,  if  any, 
will  result  from  inventory-starving  or 
under-production,  not  from  lack  of 
materials  or  productive  capacity.  Busi¬ 
ness  prospects  for  the  coming  months, 
he  said,  call  for  normal  buying  and 
inventory  practices:  stores  should 
place  reasonable  orders  early  enough 
to  guide  manufacturers:  manufactur¬ 
ers  should  back  up  initial  sales  with 
reasonable  production  for  seasonal 
fill-ins.  He  advised  retail  buyers  to 
check  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
with  their  individual  resources  as  to 
their  policies  on  inventorying  for  re¬ 
orders. 


Men's  Wear  Operation.  The  depart¬ 
ment  store’s  approach  to  men’s  mer¬ 
chandise  has  mostly  been  vacillating 
and  opportunistic,  said  B.  R.  Gordon, 
executive  vice  president  and  secretary 
of  Rich’s.  The  very  executives  who 
run  the  men’s  department  believe,  by 
and  large,  that  their  contribution  to 
store  volume  and  profit  should  be 
much  greater  than  it  is.  This  Gordon 
was  able  to  report  as  a  result  of  pre- 
Convention  correspondence  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear 
Group.  They  think  that  much  of  the 
fault  lies  with  management,  which 
fails  to  define,  or  even  to  consider,  spe¬ 
cific  objectives  for  the  depttrtment. 
But  another  reason  they  offer  is  indus¬ 
try-wide  apathy:  resistance  to  new 
ideas,  failure  to  educate  and  stimulate 
customer  demand,  and  tradition 
bound  buying  and  manufacturing 
practices  which  result  in  poor  timing 
of  merchandise  offerings  in  relation  to 
customer  demand. 

Yet,  Gordon  pointed  out,  there  is 
one  segment  of  the  industry  which 
grows  great  and  prospers:  the  men’s 
store  chains.  “They  have  borrowed 
the  specialization  of  the  men’s  special¬ 
ty  store  and  have  added  promotional 


excitement,  value,  style  and  a  constant 
flow  of  new  merchandise  and  merchan¬ 
dising  ideas.  They  have  beaten  the  de¬ 
partment  store  at  its  own  game  of  dra¬ 
matic  promotion,  and  have  offered  to 
the  customer  complete  stocks  and 
sound  merchandising  policies  .  .  .  and 
have  they  grown!” 

To  management,  whether  in  the  de¬ 
partment  store  or  the  men’s  specialty 
store,  which  does  seriously  wish  to  im¬ 
prove  this  operation,  Gordon  offered 
a  well-defined  procedure,  drawn  from 
Rich’s  expterience. 

1.  Establish  a  basic  policy.  Answer 
the  questions:  “What  segment  of  the 
customer  audience  do  I  want  to  at¬ 
tract?”;  “What  are  the  potentials  of 
volume?”,  and  "What  are  the  basic 
standards  I  wish  to  enforce?”  Answer 
them  in  writing  to  guide  the  individ¬ 
uals  responsible  for  the  operation. 

2.  Determine  long-range  volume 
and  profit  objectives  on  the  basis  of 
facts.  All  the  elements  of  consumer 
needs  and  competition  in  the  trading 
area  must  be  studied.  Many  stores 
which  have  done  this  research  have 
found  it  reasonable  to  set  objectives 
many  times  their  current  volume. 

Plan  to  achieve  the  determined 
long-range  potential  in  steps  repre¬ 
senting  volume  goals  for  specific  jjeri- 
(xls. 

.4  logical  plan  would  set  a  five-year 
goal  and,  within  this  |>eriod,  a  two 
year  goal;  a  yearly  goal;  a  seasonal  or 
six-months  goal  and  a  monthly  goal. 
The  goals,  of  course,  are  related  to 
merchandise  plans  for  each  period.  In 
men’s  clothing,  import  merchandise 
and  specially  developed  merchandise, 
the  two-year  plan  is  especially  useful. 
The  seasonal  plan  is  necessary  for 
faster-turnirsg  items  and  to  reflect  cur¬ 
rent  conditions;  the  monthly  plan,  of 
course,  is  essential  so  that  of)en-to-buy 
may  be  continually  reviewed. 

3.  Set  up  a  plan  for  each  classifica¬ 
tion.  Rich’s  developted  the  volume 
goals  and  the  corresponding  basic  mer¬ 
chandise  plans  for  each  of  77  classifica¬ 
tions  in  its  men’s  store.  It  took  two 
years  to  do  the  job,  and  it  involved 
much  market  and  customer  research: 
but,  said  Gordon,  the  proper  assort-  j 
ments  and  the  proper  price  and  style 
relationships  between  the  various 
types  of  men’s  store  merchandise  can- 
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Effterbrook  Pen  Co. 
Camden,  New  Jersey 


Gentlemen: 


I  feel  that  the  experience  I  have  had  with  one 
of  your  products  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  fountain  pen  of  your 
make  which  I  purchased  in  1941  while  a  private  in  the  Air 
Force,  statimed  at  Hamilton  Field,  California.  During 
the  ensuing  years,  I  used  the  pen  under  adverse  conditions 
while  serving  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

I  had  it  in  ny  possession  whan  I  was  captured 
by  the  Japanese  Amy  on  Bataan  in  April  of  1942.  At  that 
time  I  wrapped  the  pen  with  the  adhesive  tape  that  is  still 
on  it,  with  an  aim  toward  disguising  it  and  giving  it  a 
damaged  appearance.  As  a  result  of  this  camouflage,  the 
\  pen  was  not  confiscated.  I  kept  the  pen  through  the  Death 
\  March  and  years  of  imprisonment  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  Manchuria,  using  it  dally  and  with  any  ink  available. 

The  heat  of  the  tropics  and  the  subsero  Manchurian 
winters  did  not  affect  the  pen,  which  will  still  write,  as 
evidenced  by  the  signature  below.  All  the  parts  are  the 
original  ones  that  came  with  the  pen.  The  metallic  encrusta¬ 
tion  around  the  point  at  the  present  time  is  the  remnants 
of  a  green  machinists'  nietal  dye  which  was  the  last  ink 
available. 
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Should  you  desire  or  be  able  to  use  this  pen  or 
letter  in  any  way,  you  have  my  permission  to  do  so  as  I 
feel  that  I  have  had  more  than  a  fair  return  on  my  original 
purchase. 
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David  J.  Levy 
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Not  all  Ester  brook  Fountain  Pens  you  sell  will  be  asked  to  take  the  beat¬ 
ing  that  Mr.  Levy’s  did.  But  it’s  nice  to  know  they  can. 

And  remember,  Esterbrook  is  the  fountain  pen  that  gives  you  more  sales 
per  square  foot  of  display  space,  more  sales  per  dollar  of  inventory,  more 
sales  every  month  of  the  year — plus  freedom  from  time-consuming  and 
profitless  repair  annoyances. 


To  select  ^ 
or  replace 
...  here's  all 
you  do 
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ESTERBROOK  — AMERICA’S  PEN  NAME  SINCE  1858 
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Behind  the  convention  scenes,  the  NRDGA  board  of  directors  met  in  hard-working  meetings  to  line  up  their  activities  for  the  coming  year  and  transact  Asse 
dation  business.  Gordon  Dakins  presented  the  work  report  of  the  staff;  division  and  committee  chairmen  gave  recommendations  for  the  1953  NRDGA  program 


wardrobe;  Gordon  urged  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  retailers  to  work  together  on 
this,  contributing  time,  effort  and  the 
money  necessary  to  achieve  sound  pro¬ 
motion  programs  and  new  merchan¬ 
dise  ideas.  For  the  individual  store 
he  suggested  at  least  a  little  mild  pro¬ 
motional  pioneering,  such  as  tying  in 
with  local  sports  events  to  advertise 
the  proper  costume  for  the  occasion. 
And,  regardless  of  the  preponderance 
of  women  shoppers,  he  advised  that 
publicity  and  advertising  should  talk 
to  the  men  themselves:  their  prefer¬ 
ences,  he  said,  will  determine  the  pur¬ 
chases,  even  if  the  woman  does  the 
buying. 


(Continued) 

not  be  achieved  in  any  other  way, 


Boys'  Wear.  Because  the  boys'  wear 
section  is  a  store  within  a  store,  cover¬ 
ing  a  wide  variety  of  types  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  it  is  different  in  all  its  problems 
from  a  strictly  departmental  opera¬ 
tion,  said  Israel  Friedlander,  vice 
president  of  Kennedy’s,  Inc.  Above 
all,  it  needs  a  very  special  kind  of  buy¬ 
er— preferably  one  whose  background 
experience  has  been  in  this  depart 
ment,  and  has  included  all  the  phases 
of  its  operation;  stock,  selling,  floor 
supervision,  promotion  and  display 
The  boys’  wear  department,  in  Fried- 
lander’s 


Selling  Helps.  Volume  and  proflt 
plans  involve,  of  course,  all  the  sup¬ 
porting  factors  of  gocxi  layout  and  fix- 
turing;  professional  quality  selling; 
store  advertising  and  community  re¬ 
lations;  supporting  industry-sponsored 
publicity  and  expense  controls. 

Fixtures  which  afford  high  visibility 
for  the  merchandise,  and  assortment 
displays  which  facilitate  selection  and 
selling  speed  are  of  primary  import¬ 
ance,  Gordon  said.  So  too  are  section 
layouts  and  displays  which  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  department  presents 
all  its  men’s  lines  as  an  integrated, 
item-correlated  whole. 

In  planning  either  store  advertising 
or  an  industry-sponsored  publicity 
program,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
Gordon  said,  that  men’s  buying  habits 
are  formed  slowly  and  can  be  influ¬ 
enced  but  slowly  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  It  is  true  that  men  have  lately 
been  very  receptive  to  the  idea  of 
comfort  and  casual  clothes;  but  it  re¬ 
mains  to  convince  them  that  there 
are  distinct  modes  of  correct  dress  for 
many  different  occasions  and  activities. 
No  publicity  has  yet  been  developed 
which  arouses  in  the  average  man  a 
sense  of  acute  dissatisfaction  with  his 


opinion,  does  not  lend  itselt 
well  to  the  department  store  practice 
of  training  assistant  buyers  in  one 
department  and  shifting  them  on  to 
larger  departments  by  way  of  promo¬ 
tion.  Rather,  it  demands  a  training 
program  within  the  department  itsell 
to  assure  a  continuing  supply  of  the 
right  kind  of  executive  manpower. 

Buying  for  the  department  require 
special  skill  in  coordination,  he  con¬ 
tinued:  basic  stocks  of  all  the  differing 
types  of  merchandise  carried  must  be 
balanced  and  related  by  price,  color 
and  style.  Nowhere  in  the  store,  said 


Men's  Fashions.  Perkins  Bailey,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  Men’s  Wear,  present¬ 
ed  his  annual  convention  review  of 
style  developments.  He  reported  a 
trend  to  smaller  shoulder  pads,  less 
peg  in  the  trousers,  and  more  freedom 
in  the  waist.  To  dramatize  the  selling 
message  of  style  correlation  in  all  the 
items  of  a  man’s  costume,  he  donned 
a  hat  not  appropriate  for  the  rest  of 
his  attire.  Then  he  changed  one  arti¬ 
cle  of  dress  after  another  to  “go  with’’ 
the  hat,  proving  that  a  complete 
change  of  clothing  was  necessary  if  he 
wanted  to  wear  that  hat  and  still  be  a 
well-dressed  man. 
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ri^HE  new  rayon  and  acetate  trade 

practice  rules  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  which  went  into  effect  on 
February  9,  1952  finally  bring  official 
recognition  to  acetate  as  a  man-made 
textile  product  separate  and  distinct 
from  rayon.  From  now  on  acetate  and 
rayon  have  a  legal  as  well  as  a  factual 
basis  of  definition. 

In  the  original  FTC  rules  promul¬ 
gated  on  October  26,  1937,  textile  fib¬ 
ers,  yarns,  and  fabrics  made  by  the  ace¬ 
tate  process  came  within  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  definition  of  rayon.  And  the 
rules  were  diligently  enforced  until  re¬ 
cent  years  in  line  with  this  definition, 
although  in  the  textile  trades  acetate 
products  and  rayons  have  always  been 
of  necessity  regarded  separately.  The 
new  rules  were  promulgated  to  correct 
this  discrepancy  and  to  avoid  further 
confusion  and  litigation  concerning 
the  proper  use  of  the  terms  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  reasons  for  the  Commission’s 
decision  originally  to  define  rayon  as 
it  did  are  too  complex  to  review  here 
and  would  be,  at  the  most,  of  academic 
interest  only,  now’  that  the  new  rules 
are  more  in  keeping  with  general  prac¬ 
tice  and  the  needs  of  industry.  It  is 
important,  however,  that  retailers  un¬ 
derstand  the  basic  differences  in  per¬ 
formance  characteristics  and  other 
properties  of  rayon  and  acetate  prod¬ 
ucts  as  an  aid  in  merchandising  them 
to  fullest  advantage  as  well  as  to  assure 
proper  enforcement  of  the  rules. 

Differences  in  Production.  To  begin 
with,  both  acetate  and  rayon  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  same  source  material 
-the  cellulosic  content  of  wood  pulp 
or  cotton  linters.  One  of  four  methods 
may  be  used  to  extract  the  cellulose 
and  convert  it  into  yarn.  These  are 
the  acetate,  viscose,  cuprammonium 
and  nitrocellulose  processes.  The 
product  of  the  first  method  is  acetate 


and  that  of  any  of  the  other  three, 
rayon. 

The  nitrocellulose  prcKess  was  wide¬ 
ly  used  by  European  manufacturers 
some  years  ago  but  is  now  entirely  re¬ 
placed  by  the  viscose  and  cupra  meth¬ 
ods.  An  American  concern  uses  the 
cupra  method  to  produce  its  well 
known  Bemberg  rayon. 

The  product  of  rayon  manufacture 
by  either  method  is  described  as  a 
chemical  regeneration  of  the  cellulosic 
composition  of  vegetable  matter  from 
the  natural  state.  For  this  reason  ray¬ 
on  is  defined  as  regenerated  cellulose. 
The  properties  of  rayon  are  essentially 
the  same  regardless  of  the  method  of 
manufacture.  There  are  methods  of 
modifying  rayon,  however,  to  obtain 
special  properties  such  as  high  tensile 
strength  important  in  rubber  tire  fab¬ 
rics,  special  crimping  characteristics 
for  certain  fabric  constructions,  dull 
rayon,  etc.,  but  their  basic  properties 
remain  the  same. 

The  actate  process,  on  the  other 
hand,  produces  a  yarn  which  differs 
radically  from  rayon  in  basic  chemical 
and  physical  properties  although  it  is 
derived  from  the  same  source  material. 
Acetate  is  not  a  regenerated  cellulose. 
It  actually  retains  but  a  few  of  the 
original  properties  of  natural  cellu¬ 
lose,  whereas  rayon  does  retain  ess'.'n- 
tially  the  same  properties. 

The  differences  in  the  two  basic 
types  of  cellulose  fiber— acetate  and  re- 


A  report  on  the  piece  goods  mer¬ 
chandising  session  held  during 
NRDGA's  convention  last  month 
appears  on  page  44.  It  includes 
a  description  of  the  services 
Celanese  is  making  available  to 
stores  for  the  merchandising  and 
promotion  of  acetate  fabrics. 


generated  cellulose  rayon— are  first  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  initial  stages  of  fiber  de¬ 
velopment.  For  example,  a  pound  of 
cotton  linters  produces  nine-tenths  of 
a  pound  of  rayon  yarn.  But  a  pound 
of  the  same  source  material  yields  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  acetate  yarn.  A 
chemical  change  occurs  in  the  acetate 
method  which  actually  produces  a  new 
and  chemically  different  product. 

Differences  in  Performance.  One  of 

the  first  things  discovered  about  ace¬ 
tate  that  set  it  apart  from  other  fibers 
was  that  none  of  the  usual  dyes  was 
effective.  A  new  line  of  colors  was 
then  developed  specifically  for  dyeing 
and  printing  acetates.  These  new  dyes 
are  not  effective  on  rayon  and  there 
evolved  from  this  a  cross  dyeing  pro¬ 
cedure  whereby  a  fabric  woven  of  ace¬ 
tate  and  rayon  can  be  dyed  in  a  two 
color  pattern  in  one  dyeing  operation. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  differ¬ 
ences  in  properties  that  properly  give 
acetate  a  distinctive  place  in  the  fiber 
picture.  Some  of  the  more  important 
of  these  projjerties  with  reference  to 
their  end  use  performance  character¬ 
istics  in  comparison  with  rayon  are 
listed  below: 

(1)  Acetate  is  thermoplastic,  a  prop>- 
erty  that  makes  it  possible  to  heat-set 
various  types  of  piermanent  surface 
treatments.  Similar  surface  effects  on 
rayons  are  non-piermanent  unless  ap¬ 
plied  with  special  finishing  agents. 
These  effects  include  embossed  crepe- 
ing,  moire,  shreinerizing,  glazing,  etc. 

(2)  Acetate  can  be  hand  ironed  at 
not  more  than  300°  F.  A^ve'fhis 
temperature  the  yarns  will  melt  or 
fuse  together.  Rayon,  like  cotton,  has 
a  high  ironing  temjjerature  of  400- 
150°  F. 

(3)  Acetate  has  low  absorbency  prop¬ 
erties,  is  soil  resistant,  and  dries  cpiick- 
ly  in  laundering.  It  is  wrinkle  resist- 

(Continued  on  page  72) 
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case  for  national  brands  as 
^  builders  of  volume,  turnover,  and 
profits  was  forcefully  presented  at  a 
major  session  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division.  Under  the  chairmanship  of 
Edward  W.  Carter,  president  of  the 
Broadway  Department  Store,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  the  meeting  did  not  attempt  to 
arrive  at  any  conclusion  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  national  and  private 
brands:  it  simply  undertook  to  point 
the  way  to  effective  exploitation  of 
the  national  brand  in  those  stores  and 
departments  best  adapted  to  such  a 
policy. 

Most  stores,  said  Howard  Abrahams, 
manager  of  the  NRDGA’s  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division,  find  their  proper 
merchandising  approach  somewhere 
between  the  two  poles  of  all-out  brand 
name  exploitation  and  all-out  private 
brand  development. 

The  Brand  Market.  To  give  retailers 
some  idea  of  their  stake  in  the  national 
brand  market,  Henry  Abt,  president  of 
the  Brand  Name  Foundation,  pointed 
out  that  manufacturers  of  brands  sold 
principally  in  department  stores  spend 
about  $700  million  annually  in  adver¬ 
tising;  department  stores  spent  a  little 
more  than  half  of  this  amount  for  the 
purpose.  In  urging  retailers  to  con¬ 
sider  the  advantages  of  a  brand-name 
policy,  however,  he  did  not  rule  out 
other  philosophies.  “It  isn’t  that  you 
cannot  make  money  or  progress  the 
other  way,”  he  explained.  “It  is  simply 
that  you  can  make  more  money  and 
have  more  cumulative  accomplishment 
to  show  for  what  you  have  invested.” 

Brand  emphasis  is  growing  in  retail 
stores,  Abt  said,  citing  figures  to  the 
effect  that,  over  the  past  40  years, 
brand  name  mentions  in  department 
stores  have  risen  from  an  average  of 
one  brand  name  per  ad  to  nearly  five 
manufacturers’  brand  names  per  de¬ 
partment  store  ad.  Brand  emphasis, 
he  continued,  is  most  effective  and 
profitable  when  it  is  a  matter  of  year- 
round  store  p>olicy.  “The  whole  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  nation’s  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  proves  that  a  dollar  each,  in¬ 
vested  in  ten  different  ideas,  is  not 
even  half  as  fruitful  as  ten  dollars 


spent  on  one  idea.”  The  value  of  re¬ 
peatedly  driving  home  the  thought 
that  “we  are  the  store  with  the  brands 
you  trust”  has  been  demonstrated  con¬ 
clusively,  he  added,  by  stores  like  Gim- 
bel’s.  New  York;  Lit’s,  Philadelphia; 
Joske’s,  San  Antonio,  and  The  Broad¬ 
way,  Los  Angeles. 

Brand  Names  and  Gimbel's.  Concen¬ 
tration  on  manufacturers’  brands  is 
good  business  practice  for  a  depart¬ 
ment  store,  said  Joseph  L.  Eckhouse, 
executive  head  of  Gimbel  Brothers, 
New  York;  it  can  be  a  major  factor  in 
cutting  expenses  and  building  turn¬ 
over.  But,  warned  the  spokesman  for 
one  of  last  year’s  Brand  Name  Retailers 
of  the  Year,  these  rewards  can  be  reaped 
only  if  the  store  first  discovers  the  right 
brands  and  then,  with  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  help,  maintains  complete  stocks. 
A  good  brand,  said  Eckhouse,  must 
have  product  consistency,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  values  which  are 
built  into  it,  plus  extensive  and  per¬ 
sistent  advertising. 

Brand  name  merchandising,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  a  substitute  for  all  other 
merchandising  activity:  Eckhouse  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  in  certain  areas  of 
one’s  business  there  may  still  be  the 
necessity  for  private  brands.  As  exam¬ 
ples,  he  cited  basement  op>erations  and 
promotional  merchandising.  Where 
brand  merchandising  can  be  used,  it 
requires  well-organized  housekeeping 
and  good  stock  control— not  the  “flam¬ 
ing  genius”  type  of  merchandiser 
whose  brilliant  successes  are  set  off  by 
some  equally  brilliant  failures. 

Maintaining  Assortments.  It  is  easier 
to  maintain  proper  assortments,  Eck¬ 
house  said,  by  building  basic  stocks 
around  branded  products.  “Top 
brands,”  he  said,  “have  complete  lines. 
It  is  thus  simpler  and  less  expensive  for 
us,  by  buying  from  one  resource,  to 
have  size,  color,  and  style  assortments 
in  the  basic  products  which  customers 
expect  to  find  in  our  store.”  From  the 
standpoint  of  value,  stocks  built  up 
around  branded  products  are  more  im¬ 
pressive,  he  said,  since  the  customer  is 
convinced  that  the  top  brands  are 


properly  priced  and  represent  good 
value. 

Inventory  turnover,  Eckhouse  con¬ 
tinued,  is  faster  with  effort  concen¬ 
trated  on  top  trademark  products;  he 
cited  cases  in  which  branded  lines  had 
40  to  100  per  cent  faster  stock  turn 
than  the  departments  in  which  they 
were  carried.  Automatic  reorder  sys¬ 
tems  developed  by  manufacturers  are 
a  great  help,  he  added,  hailing  the 
trend  toward  more  of  this  type  of  serv¬ 
ice.  Another  help  is  the  avoidance  of 
“hot-shot”  price  promotions,  with  the 
inevitable  promotional  remainders  on 
which  markdowns  must  be  taken. 

Reduced  Expenses.  The  question  of 
expense  also  comes  into  the  picture, 
Eckhouse  went  on,  because  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  self-selection.  “I  know 
of  no  greater  help  in  this  area,”  he 
said,  “than  products  of  uniform  quali- 
ity,  quickly  recognized  by  the  customer 
because  of  trademark  acceptance.” 
This  quick  recognition  by  the  custom¬ 
er  gains  added  importance  in  the  light 
of  findings  in  a  survey  conducted 
among  Gimbel  customers  recently:  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  customers  hnd 
come  into  the  store  in  response  to  an 
advertised  merchandise  promotion; 
they  came  “because  they  had  specific 
merchandise  needs  in  mind  and 
thought  those  needs  could  be  satisfied 
in  our  store.  I  know  bargains  have  a 
terrific  appeal  .  .  .  but  I  am  also  con¬ 
vinced  that  much  of  this  so-called  reg¬ 
ular  traffic  had  been  impressed  by 
sound  values  and  by  a  notion  that  they 
could  find  what  they  wanted,  in  the 
proper  sizes  and  colors,  on  the  count¬ 
ers,  readily  accessible.” 

Success  Not  Automatic.  With  all  the 
advantages  offered  by  brand-name 
merchandising,  however,  it  is  fallaci¬ 
ous  to  think  “that  automatically  stock¬ 
ing  and  promoting  brand  merchandise 
will  insure  a  retailer’s  success,”  James 
Rotto,  sales  and  publicity  director  of 
The  Hecht  Company,  Washington, 
warned.  In  theory,  the  manufacturer’s 
national  advertising  pre-sells  the  prod¬ 
uct,  “and  all  the  retailer  has  to  do  is 
to  put  it  on  his  shelves  and  dole  it  out 
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Cooperative  Advertising  Pains.  Manu¬ 
facturers  may  think  they  solve  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  problem  by  offering  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising.  In  the  department 
store,  which  works  with  a  great  many 
brands,  it  would  help  if  the  require¬ 
ments  for  earning  the  allowance  and 
the  methods  of  calculating  it  were 
fairly  uniform;  it  would  also  help, 
Rotto  suggested,  if  the  contracts  were 
clearly  and  simply  worded.  Neither 
the  clarity  nor  the  uniformity  is  to 
be  found  today. 

In  addition  to  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing,  Rotto  suggested  that  there  are 
other  helps  a  manufacturer  can  offer. 
He  explained  that  “we  have  over  3,000 
major  resources  on  our  books,  while 
Mr.  Manufacturer  has  only  one  thing 
to  sell,  his  own  product.”  Ideally,  the 
national  advertiser  should— as  some  do 
-prepare  dealer  helps,  sales  training 
programs,  displays,  etc.,  in  addition  to 
national  advertising;  he  should  supply 
advertising  mats  that  really  look  like 
retail  ads.  He  cited  a  manufacturer  of 
women’s  suits  who  does  all  this,  and  in 
addition  prepares  a  booklet  reproduc¬ 
ing  full  page  ads  run  on  its  merchan¬ 
dise  by  retail  stores  in  the  previous 
season.  Other  helps  from  the  same 
company  include  statement  enclosures, 
badges  for  salespeople,  individual  sales 
training  manuals,  and  even  a  plan  for 
a  sales  training  meeting. 

Cooperation  Pays.  Such  cooperation 
with  the  retailer  really  pays  off,  Rotto 
said,  holding  its  cost  “a  cheap  price  to 
pay  for  getting  all  the  volume  possible 
out  of  any  retail  outlet.”  Local  coop¬ 
eration  can  also  take  the  form  of  let¬ 
ting  the  retailer  cut  into  the  television 
network  show  with  a  spot.  “Since  tele¬ 
vision  sf)ot  announcements  are  hardly 
■  ever  available,  even  if  the  local  retailer 
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as  customers  ask  for  it  by  name.  But 
you  know  and  I  know  that  it  just 
doesn’t  work  that  way.”  There  is  an 
important  link,  often  missing— strong 
local  tie-ups. 

.  This  is  not  entirely  the  retailer’s 
own  job,  Rotto  said.  A  store  needs  a 
balanced  program  of  brand  name  ad¬ 
vertising  interspersed  with  traffic-cre¬ 
ating  promotions;  if  it  attempts  to 
publicize  all  of  its  hundreds  of  brands 
each  month,  it  will  have  no  budget  left 
for  the  necessary  traffic  promotions. 


Th*  Serf**  Froinotion  Divnien'e  oniwcd  award  to  "IIm  arganiiatian  which  crootad  tha  meet 
important  contribution  to  rotoil  promotion"  wont  this  yoor  to  E.  I.  DuPont  do  Nomours  Co., 
•  with  spocioi  roforonco  to  tho  company's  dovolopmont  of  nylon,  Orion  and  Dacron.  Thomas 
H.  Urmston,  gonorol  diroctor  of  solos  for  tho  toxtiU  Ebors  doportmont  of  DuPont,  occoptod 
tho  citation  from  Robort  Pewdorly,  chairman  of  tho  Solos  Promotion  Division.  Philo  D. 
Atwood,  solos  promotion  soction  manogor  of  Du  Punt's  toxtilo  Rbors  doportmont,  is  at  right. 


Francos  Elixoboth  Jonkins  rocoivod  tho  Rotoil  Advortising  Wook  Award  for  an  outstanding 
achiovomont  in  rotail  advortising.  This  was  for  tho  lA-pago  institutional  sorios  sho  crootod 
lost  yoor  for  SakowHs  Iros.  of  Houston.  Tho  samo  sorios  was  top  prizo  winnor  in  tho 
NRDGA's  own  nowspapor  odvortising  contost.  lolow,  Victor  North,  of  tho  Dowd,  RodEold 
and  Johnslono  advortising  ogoncy;  Miss  Jonkins,  and  Romord  SakowHs,  vico-prosidont  and 
gonorol  manogor  of  tho  sloro. 


wants  to  tie  in,”  he  explained,  “it 
seems  to  me  that  the  network  adver¬ 
tiser  is  standing  in  his  own  light  when 
he  avoids  the  issue.” 


Program  for  Results.  Rotto  had  only 
praise  for  the  national  advertising  that 
tells  a  strong  selling  story;  too  many, 
however,  depend  upon  beauty  rather 
than  selling  jjower  in  their  national 
ads.  For  those  national  advertisers 
who  want  to  get  best  results  at  the 
local  level,  he  suggested:  (1)  a  better 
definition  of  what  constitutes  a  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  product;  (2)  more  vig¬ 
orous  selling  copy  in  national  media; 


Small  Store  Panel.  Following  the 
formal  talks,  a  panel  of  three  smaller 
store  representatives  participated  in  a 


(3)  more  and  better  sales  training  pro¬ 
grams  initiated  by  the  manufacturer: 

(4)  more  frequent  contacts  with  retail 
advertising  departments:  (5)  a  more 
sympathetic  attitude  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  toward  cooperative  sell¬ 
ing  and  advertising  ideas  from  stores. 

Speaking  for  the  Brand  Names 
Foundation,  Henry  Abt  expressed  his 
organization’s  willingness  to  work 
with  NRDGA  toward  smoothing  the 
path  of  cooperative  efforts. 


discussion  of  brand  promotion  led  by 
Howard  Abrahams.  The  members 
were:  Col.  R.  A.  Harris,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  C.  H.  Smith  Co.,  Ltd.,  Wind¬ 
sor,  Ontaria,  Canada;  James  H.  Roths¬ 
child,  vice  president  of  Rothschild 
Brothers,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  and  William 
S.  Wyckoff,  vice  president  of  A.  B. 
Wyckoff,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Wyckoff,  in  a  store  with  80  per  cent 
branded  merchandise,  saw  no  markup 
advantage  in  selling  non-branded 
goods.  Rothschild,  however,  is  faced 
by  chain  comp>etition,  and  carries  un¬ 
branded  merchandise  to  a  greater  ex¬ 


tent  than  the  Wyckoff  store  does.  He 
finds  that  customers  thus  have  a 
chance  to  compare  quality  and  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  purchase  brand  name 
items  as  a  result.  Where  the  manufac¬ 
turer  cooperates  in  staging  promotions, 
sales  are  excellent.  Rothschild  Broth¬ 
ers,  although  located  in  a  university 
city  whose  population  reaches  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  30,000,  ranks  among  the  top 
five  per  cent  as  an  account  with  the 
manufacturer  of  a  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  shirt.  “By  working  together,” 
Rothschild  explained,  “we  got  out  of 
the  population  of  Ithaca  practically  $1 


from  every  single  person  for  a  shin 
during  this  past  year.” 

Canadian  View.  Speaking  for  Canada, 
Colonel  Harris  explained  that  brand 
name  promotion  there  will  be  con¬ 
tingent  upon  what  the  government 
does  with  price  legislation:  the  Can¬ 
adian  Retail  Federation  vigorously 
opp>osed  the  recently  passed  legislation 
against  price  maintenance.  Althou^ 
most  stores  in  Canada  are  based  on 
brand  names,  Harris  has  found  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  the  minds  of  the  trade  and 
the  public  about  brand  merchandise. 


THE  PAYROLL  DOLLAR 


IMPROVING  SALES  PRODUCTION 

^^HREE  systems  for  improving  the 
-*■  percentage  of  selling  cost  to  vol¬ 
ume  were  discussed  at  a  Personnel 
Group  session  at  which  Clayton  O. 
Braatz,  personnel  director  of  L.  Bam¬ 
berger  and  Co.  acted  as  chairman. 
Braatz,  emphasizing  the  urgency  of  the 
problem,  estimated  that  dollar  labor 
costs  may  rise  10  jier  cent  in  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  Two  of  the  three  cost  con¬ 
trol  systems  described  aimed  at  a  di¬ 
rect  increase  in  individual  production 
by  means  of  personnel  budgeting  pro¬ 
cedures;  one  was  a  successful  method 
of  improving  selling  ability. 

Transactions  as  a  Base.  A  monthly 
personnel  budget  plan  by  which  de¬ 
partments  are  assigned  their  regular 
staffs  and  their  extras  in  relation  to 
production  standards  based  on  trans¬ 
actions  was  described  by  Edward  V. 
Luss,  superintendent  of  selling  at  the 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

The  records  maintained  to  guide 
the  personnel  budgeting  procedure  for 
each  department  are: 

1.  A  current  record  showing  com¬ 
parisons  with  last  year  by  weeks,  cov- 
•ering:  net  sales,  selling  cost,  number  of 
regulars,  number  of  extras,  man  days 
worked  and  transactions  with  yjercent 
of  change.  (It  is  from  this  record  that 
the  production  standard  is  drawn.  It 
varies  from  month  to  month,  with  the 
sales  activity  of  the  period,  price  lines 
handled  and  related  factors.) 

2.  Weekly  records  showing  average 


production  in  terms  of  transactions 
p)er  man  days  worked.  (This  tells 
whether  the  production  standard  is 
being  maintained  and  provides  future 
reference  as  to  what  production  may 
be  attained  at  various  levels  of  sales 
activity.) 

3.  A  history  of  transaction  selling 
cost,  production,  average  gross  sale 
and  return  percentages  by  month, 
going  back  to  pre-war.  (This  is  an  ex¬ 
perience  guide,  useful  when  operating 
problems  arise  and  a  guide  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  increasing  production  stand¬ 
ards  if  conditions  demand  it.) 

The  production  standard  is  the 
number  of  transactions  expected  p>er 
salesperson  per  day  worked.  It  is  de¬ 
termined  by  reference  to  previous  ex- 
jjerience  and  selling  cost  goals. 

After  the  production  standard  has 
been  established,  Luss  estimates  the 
number  of  transactions  that  will  be 
handled  during  each  week  of  the 
planned  month.  The  current  operat¬ 
ing  figures,  showing  sales  trends  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year,  are  consult¬ 
ed;  also  the  merchandise  division’s 
planned  net  sales,  and  information 
supplied  by  the  buyer  on  changes  in 
price  lines  to  be  promoted  or  any 
other  conditions  affecting  the  relation 
of  transactions  to  the  gross  sales. 

The  base  p)ersonnel  quota  for  the 
department  is  determined  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  transactions  expected  in  the 
lowest  volume  week  of  the  month. 
The  planned  transactions  for  that 
week,  divided  by  the  production  stand¬ 
ard,  gives  the  number  of  man  days  of 


work  required;  and  the  number  of 
salespersons  needed  is  arrived  at  after 
adjustments  for  the  five-day  work 
week,  vacations,  absentees  and  any 
other  adjustments  the  individual  de¬ 
partment  requires.  Some,  for  example, 
must  be  assigned  Saturday  extras  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  base  quota. 

For  the  higher  volume  weeks  of  the 
month,  extras  are  added  to  the  base 
quota.  Extras  get  departmental  assign¬ 
ments  by  reference  to  their  experience 
records.  l 

The  monthly  personnel  budget  is 
completed  before  the  20th  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month  and  submitted  to  the 
department  buyer  and  the  sectional 
selling  manager.  At  the  departmental 
level,  the  monthly  personnel  budget 
plan  is  under  the  control  of  a  selling  | 
supervisor,  who  is  the  personnel  divis¬ 
ion’s  representative.  Any  questions 
raised  by  the  buyer  or  service  manager 
are  settled  in  consultation  with  this 
selling  supervisor  before  the  plan  is ' 
considered  final.  I 

Daily  adjustments  of  the  personnel 
quota  are  handled  by  the  sectional 
selling  manager  and  the  buyer.  The 
records  they  use  are  a  day-by-day  com¬ 
parison  with  last  year.  Volume  rather 
than  transaction  figures  are  used  for 
daily  planning,  since  transaction  fig¬ 
ures  lag  a  few  days.  They  estimate 
transactions  by  dividing  the  planned 
day’s  volume  (after  adjustments  f« 
weather  conditions,  promotions,  etc.) 
by  the  production  standard;  check  this 
against  the  days’  absenteeism  and  req¬ 
uisition  the  needed  contingents. 
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A  NEW  NOTE  IN  SCIENTIFIC  SUPPORT 


Model  921  —Versatile  anatomical  support  for  in- 
termediate-to-stocky  type-of-build;  height  tall, 
long  full  thighs;  skirt  length,  double  back  adjust¬ 
ment  with  Darleen  elastic  releases;  center  talon 
fastener.  All  sizes  24  to  36.  White  rayon  batiste. 


Here  Is  one  of  the  new  models  which 
incorporate  the  basic  Camp 
features  widely  recognized  by  the 

medical  profession  as  authentic . . . 
and  appreciated  in  the  day-to-day 
hving  of  thousands  of  women. 

You  owe  it  to  your  customers  and 
your  department  to  investigate 
these  new  models  which  insure  a 

pleasing  silhouette  without  sacrifice  of 
essential  anatomical  control.  See  this 
new  Camp  research-product  soon! 


STORES 


S.  H.  CAMP  and  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Seientifie  Supports 
Offices  at:  200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York;  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago;  Windsor,  Ont.;  London,  Eng. 
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Luss  warned  against  the  assumption 
that  any  single  basis  of  personnel  bud¬ 
geting  would  w'ork  perfectly,  and 
stressed  the  need  for  flexibility.  How¬ 
ever,  he  recommended  the  transaction 
basis  on  several  counts;  it  overcomes 
the  handicap  a  single  department 
might  suffer  if  governed  by  selling  cost 
figures  alone;  it  makes  it  possible  for 
the  gaining  departments  to  help  carry 
the  losing  ones;  and  if  rising  costs 
should  demand  more  production  in 
terms  of  transactions  it  permits  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  production  load  where  it 
will  do  the  least  harm  to  service. 

Selling  Cost  Goals.  At  Wolf  &  Des- 
sauer,  the  personnel  budgeting  pro¬ 
cedure  is  based  on  planned  sales  vol¬ 
ume  in  relation  to  a  predetermined 
selling  cost;  the  responsibility  for  esti¬ 
mating  required  sales  force  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  buyer,  and  a  strong  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  and  incentives  is 
conducted  among  both  buyers  and 
salespeople  to  keep  requisitions  for 
extra  help  at  a  minimum. 

The  actual  determination  of  re¬ 
quired  safes  force  is  merely  a  phase  of 
an  all-out  profit  development  plan 
presented  to  the  Wolf  R:  Dessauer  buy¬ 
ers.  The  goals,  as  Harry  A.  Matelski, 
the  store’s  personnel  director,  described 
them,  are:  (1)  to  increase  department 
volume;  (2)  to  provide  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  sales  staff  to  increase  their 
earnings  (thus  also  reducing  turnover 
and  maintaining  experienced  staff  for 
the  buyer  to  work  with):  (3)  to  elimi¬ 
nate  costly  extras,  and  (4)  to  improve 
department  earnings. 

The  key  to  all  planning  for  the 
achievement  of  these  ends  is  a  pre¬ 
determined  selling  percentage  goal. 
The  buyer  uses  this  figure  to  calculate 
what  his  basic  force  must  produce  each 
day  to  do  an  average  sales  production 
job.  He  assigns  an  individual  sales 
quota  to  each  salesp>erson;  this  varies 
daily  according  to  planned  volume, 
and  the  buyer  is  encouraged  to  raise 
the  individual  quotas  before  requisi¬ 
tioning  contingents  for  high  volume 
days.  Matelski  reported  that  once  the 
close  relationship  between  lowered 
selling  costs  and  department  profit¬ 
ability  had  been  thoroughly  demon¬ 
strated  to  the  buyers,  their  calls  for 
extra  sales  help  decreased,  and  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  volume  goals  for  their  own 


sake  was  tempered  by  consideration  of 
the  costs  involved. 

An  individual  sales  score  card  is 
kept  for  each  salesperson.  On  this  the 
buyer  enters  the  salesperson’s  quota 
for  each  day  of  the  planned  w’eek;  at 
the  end  of  each  day  the  salesperson 
enters  in  an  adjacent  column  his  act¬ 
ual  sales.  The  buyer  makes  a  ceremony 
of  the  daily  check-up  on  results,  and 
the  salespeople  are  enthusiastic  about 
the  beat-the-quota  competition  be¬ 
cause  they  see  tangible  results  materia¬ 
lize  from  lower  selling  costs.  The  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  regular  sales  staff,  Matelski 
reported,  have  increased  an  average  of 
nearly  10  per  cent.  Selling  cost  as  a 
percentage  of  sales  began  an  immedi¬ 
ate  decline  after  the  program  w'as  in¬ 
augurated. 

Building  Salesmanship.  Two  major 
training  plans,  one  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  good  salesmanship  and  one  to 
assure  its  maintenance,  were  described 
by  Catherine  Reiner,  training  director 
of  the  Higbee  Company. 

The  new  employee  gets  training  in 
selling  as  well  as  in  system  on  the  very 
first  day  of  Higbee’s  initial  five-day 
training  p>eriod.  This  is  in  the  form 
of  the  90-minute  movie,  “Terry  Takes 
a  Tip.’’  Then  the  newcomers  are  pre¬ 
sented  with  copies  of  Higbee’s  shop¬ 
ping  report  form  and  instructed  to 
make  a  purchase  in  any  store  (Higbee’s, 
if  they  like)  and  fill  in  their  report  on 
the  transaction.  Thus  they  find  them¬ 
selves  analyzing  actual  salesmanship 
in  terms  of  the  store’s  standards,  by 
which  they  themselves  will  be  meas¬ 
ured  in  the  future.  At  a  second  session 
on  salesmanship  these  reports  are  used 
as  the  basis  for  a  class  participation 
session.  To  this  same  second  session 
the  new  salesjieople  are  asked  to  bring 
one  of  Higbee’s  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments,  preferably  for  the  department 
to  which  they  have  been  assigned. 
Thus  they  learn— “we  hof>e,’’  said  Miss 
Reiner— the  importance  of  familiarity 
with  the  advertising,  especially  since 
they  are  shown  that  it  gives  them 
essential  information  about  the  mer¬ 
chandise  they  sell. 

The  high  point  of  the  initial  sales 
training  comes  with  actual  selling 
demonstrations  staged  by  the  new  em¬ 
ployees  themselves.  Each  one  selects 
an  item  from  the  stock  of  her  depart¬ 


ment  and  comes  to  class  prepared  to 
"sell”  it,  having  first  obtained  all  th? 
merchandise  facts  she  can  lay  hands 
on.  These  she  gets  from  her  sponsor- 
or,  quite  often.  Miss  Reiner  comment 
ed,  she  corners  the  buyer. 

Follow-up  to  maintain  good  sales¬ 
manship  at  Higbee’s  is  in  the  form  of 
a  program  called  the  “selling  inven¬ 
tory.”  It  covers  five  phases  of  sales¬ 
manship;  approach,  presentation  of 
merchandise,  suggestion  selling,  clos¬ 
ing  the  sale  and  good  will.  Generally, 
one  person  is  shopped  in  each  depart¬ 
ment  each  week,  with  70  to  80  reports 
filed  each  week.  Reports  go  to  tht 
floor  superintendent  tor  review,  then 
to  the  divisional  merchandise  manager 
and  then  to  the  buyer,  who  interviews 
the  salesperson.  The  buyer  signs  the 
report,  adding,  if  he  wishes,  his  own 
comments  or  those  of  the  salesperson, 
and  returns  it  to  the  training  depart¬ 
ment.  Great  stress  is  placed  on  recog¬ 
nition  of  good  reports:  some  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  send  appreciative  notes 
to  salespeople  with  100  per  cent  re¬ 
ports,  others  deliver  personal  congrat¬ 
ulations. 

Each  quarter,  on  the  basis  of  the 
accumulated  reports,  the  training  de 
partment  gives  each  divisional  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  the  “selling  ability 
picture”  of  his  division,  by  depart¬ 
ments  and  in  comparison  to  the  total 
store  average-  Each  factor  of  salesman¬ 
ship  is  reported  separately,  so  that  the 
next  quarter’s  training  and  meeting 
plans  can  be  concentrated  on  weak 
areas.  Miss  Reiner  reported  a  steady 
increase  each  quarter  in  the  store-wide 
average  ever  since  the  program  began; 
in  three  years  the  improvement  has 
been  21  per  cent. 

GOVERNMENT  CONTROLS 

41^ AGE  and  salary  controls  allow 
^  plenty  of  leeway  for  rate  increases. 
These  increases  are  a  corripetitive  ne 
cessity,  and  stores  do  not  regard  the 
controls  as  a  method  of  holding  pay¬ 
roll  exfsense  down.  For  that  purpose 
they  are  counting  on  their  own  efforts 
to  increase  sales  production,  and,  in 
this  drive,  increased  earnings  for  the 
individual  are  a  help  rather  than  a 
hindrance.  The  controls  could  serve 
as  a  method  of  keeping  the  rate  in¬ 
creases  orderly  and  preventing  inequi¬ 
ties,  if  they  were  easier  to  understand 
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Th  is  Firm  Sought  One  Source, 
One  Undivided  Responsibility 


METAL  FABRICATION 


MODERN  PLATING 


VENEER  MATCHING 


PANEL  PRODUCTION 


It  sought  resources  capable  of  planning,  completely  fabricat¬ 
ing  and  installing  equipment  in  a  large  new  suburban  unit. 
The  completeness  of  our  resources  proved  the  answer. 

The  head  of  an  important  department  store  in  a  large  mid- 
western  city  sent  two  members  of  his  staff  to  Grand  Rapids 
to  investigate  our  resources. 

A  decision  was  easy  to  make;  we  were  selected  to  plan  and 
equip  an  imposing  suburban  unit  for  this  firm.  The  complete¬ 
ness  of  our  resources  promptly  decided  the  issue. 

They  were  amazed  to  see  a  plant  so  capable  of  fabricating  raw 
materials,  steel,  wood  and  glass  —  complete  through  the 
various  stages  to  a  finished  product,  independent  of  all  sub¬ 
contractors. 

They  saw  a  complete  metal  plant  fabricating  and  plating  the 
hundreds  of  component  parts,  including  all  case  reflectors,  etc., 
carried  as  “open  stock”,  always  available  for  replacements  or 
additions  in'  the  years  to  come;  no  “orphans”  in  our  family. 

They  saw  huge  stocks  of  rare  veneers  and  our  careful  match¬ 
ing  process,  along  with  the  production  of  our  own  dependable 
panels  in  massive  presses.  They  saw  machinery  we  had  devel¬ 
oped  for  better  and  more  economical  precision  work. 

In  short,  they  saw  a  plant  capable  of  producing  an  installation 
of  any  size  with  complete  coordination  and  unity. 

No  retailer  could  ask  for  greater  assurance  of  full  freedom 
from  the  many  and  varied  complications  resulting  from  assem¬ 
bled  parts  from  many  sources. 


and  administer.  In  their  present  form 
they  are  an  administrative  headache 
and  every  employer  is  in  danger  of 
misapplying  them  through  sheer  lack 
of  comprehension. 

In  order  to  provide  interpretations 
and  answers,  the  Store  Management 
and  Personnel  Groups  gave  over  a  con¬ 
vention  session  to  this  subject.  The 
question-answering  panel  of  speakers 
consisted  of  Robert  J.  Doolan,  Allied 
Stores  Corp.’s  director  of  jjersonnel; 
George  Plant,  manager  of  the  NRDGA 
Store  Management  and  Personnel 
Groups:  John  Whittlesey,  technical 
assistant  to  the  industry  members  of 
the  WSB,  and  Clayton  Banzhaf,  of 
Sears  Roebuck's  wage  and  salary  ad¬ 
ministration  department.  Lewis  M. 
Gill,  director  of  the  Labor  Standards 
Association,  Philadelphia,  was  the 
chairman  of  the  session. 

Regs.  5  and  6.  Doolan  summarized 
and  explained  WSB  Regulation  5, 
which  applies  to  individual  merit  and 
length  of  service  increases,  as  well  as 
promotion  and  transfer  increases  and 
hiring  rates;  and  WSB’s  Regulations  6 
and  8,  which  apply  to  general  increases 
based  on  the  cost  of  living.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  between  individual  raises  and 
general  raises  is  obscured  by  the  fact 
that  Regulation  6  can  be  applied  selec¬ 
tively.  The  employer’s  problem  is  to 
figure  out  how  many  payroll  dollars 
are  available  for  increases  under  the 
three  regulations  and  then  apply  one 
or  all  to  the  best  advantage.  Doolan 
advised: 

“1.  On  promotions  and  transfers, 
hiring  rates,  and  new  or  changed  jobs 
be  governed  primarily  by  General 
Wage  Regulation  5.  • 

“2.  On  jobs  where  all  or  substantial¬ 
ly  all  of  the  employees  jserforming  the 
same  job  are  paid  the  same  identical 
rate,  be  governed  by  General  Wage 
Regulation  6,  because  under  5  single 
rate  method  of  payment  increases  are 
prior  approval  situations. 

“3.  In  handling  individual  increase 
cases  be  governed  by  5,  but  use  6  also, 
or  exclusively,  if  otherwise  a  clear  in¬ 
equity  would  result.  Normally,  in¬ 
creases  for  just  one  or  a  few  p>eople 
under  General  Wage  Regulation  6 
should  be  avoided. 

“4.  When  a  group  of  individuals  are 
reviewed  at  approximately  the  same 


time  (for  example,  several  depart¬ 
ments,  a  division,  all  first  level  super¬ 
visors)  apply  6  primarily  until  the  10 
per  cent  formula  is  used  up,  and  then 
use  5. 

“5.  If  you  have  a  true  across-the- 
board  situation,  and  you  need  a  larger 
amount  than  Regulation  6  plus  5  pro¬ 
vide,  consider  the  use  of  General  \Vage 
Regulation  8.” 

Executive  Salaries.  The  Salary  Stabil¬ 
ization  Board  has  jurisdiction  over  ex¬ 
ecutive,  administrative  and  profession¬ 
al  employees  and  outside  salesmen. 
The  definitions  of  such  employees  are 
those  prescribed  by  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  in  administering  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  .\ct.  Even 
though  a  store  is  exempt  from  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  .Act  itself,  it  uses 
these  definitions  to  determine  whether 
an  employee  is  covered  by  WSB  oi 
SSB  regulations. 

However,  as  George  Plant  explained, 
the  differences  between  the  SSB  and 
WSB  rules  governing  pay  increases  are 
slight.  Salary  Regulation  No.  1  covers 
general  pay  increases  anti  corresponds 
to  Regulation  6  of  the  W’SB  with  its 
10  jjer  cent  formula.  The  SSB  requires 
that  increases  made  under  this  regula¬ 
tion  be  reported  within  10  days;  the 
WSB  no  longer  requires  such  a  report 
on  wage  increases. 

Salary  Regulation  3  corresponds  to 
W'^age  Regulation  5,  and  applies  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  rules  to  merit  and 
length-of-service  increases,  with  this 
important  difference:  there  is  a  six 
per  cent  ceiling  on  the  total  dollar 
amount  of  these  increases  which  the 
employer  may  give  within  a  calendar 
year.  The  WSB  allows  more  than  that 
if  past  practice  justifies  it. 

The  SSB,  unlike  the  WSB,  requires 
that  when  an  increase  is  given  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  promotion  or  transfer 
the  employer  must  attach  a  sworn  affi¬ 
davit  to  his  payroll  records,  clearly 
describing  the  change  involved. 

Wage  Regulation  8  with  its  semi¬ 
annual  cost-of-living  adjustment  pro¬ 
vision  has  no  exact  parallel  in  the  sal¬ 
ary  regulations.  Where  contracts  or 
plans  incorporating  cost-of-living  rises 
existed  before  January  25,  1951,  they 
may  be  continued,  but  otherwise  cost- 
of-living  increases  require  prior  SSB 
approval. 


Executive  Differentials.  The  SSB  re- 

trictions  on  cost-of-living  increases,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  factors  such  as  over¬ 
time  rates,  have  been  narrowing  tht 
differential  between  supervisor  and 
worker  crews  in  many  places  of  em¬ 
ployment.  A  new  general  order  (No. 

6  of  the  Salary  Stabilization  Board) 
will  provide  a  formula  for  restorii^ 
historical  differentials.  If  the  WSB 
produces  a  productivity  formula  for 
increases,  that  too  will  be  included. 
Salary  Order  No.  6  will  be  part  of  a 
new'  overall  SSB  order  which  will  also 
combine  and  clarify  Regulations  1 
and  3,  said  John  Whittlesey. 

Bonuses.  There  are  differences  in  ap 
proach  between  the  WSB  and  the  SSB 
on  the  matter  of  bonuses,  but  both 
boards  recognize  contractual  and  es¬ 
tablished  plans.  Where  both  the  total 
bonus  fund  and  its  allocation  are  dis¬ 
cretionary  they  apply  1950  practice, 
or,  in  the  case  of  the  SSB,  permit  pay¬ 
ments  of  one-third  of  the  1946-1950 
payments.  The  regulations,  however, 
are  based  on  the  calendar  year  1950, 
not  on  the  fiscal  year  ending  January 
31,  under  which  most  retailers  ojierate. 
Whittlesey  said  the  SSB  recognizes  this 
problem  and  is  considering  a  fiscal  I 
year  option. 

Commissions.  Clayton  Banzhaf  ap 
peared  on  the  panel  in  place  of  James 
Worthy,  director  of  employee  relations 
at  Sears  Roebuck.  Worthy  was  one  of 
the  industry  members  of  a  WSB  panel 
created  to  make  recommendations  on 
the  matter  of  pay  increases  for  com¬ 
mission  salesmen.  A  majority  of  the 
panel  issued  a  report  which  included 
the  now  famous  Recommendation  4. 
This,  in  effect,  provides  for  applica¬ 
tion  of  increase  formulas  to  commis¬ 
sion  rates.  Worthy  dissented;  he  rec¬ 
ommended  that  increase  formulas  be 
applied  to  the  fixed  salary  portion  of 
commission  salesmen’s  earnings.  Banz¬ 
haf  ref)orted  to  the  convention  that 
the  majority  rep>ort  was  likely  to  be 
accepted  and  converted  into  a  regula¬ 
tion  unless  the  case  against  it  was  sup 
ported  by  widespread  retail  protest  to 
the  WSB.  The  NRDGA,  along  with 
other  organizations,  strongly  opposed 
Recommendation  4.  The  Association 
adopted  a  formal  resolution  of  protest 
during  the  convention,  which  pointed 
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Prepare  Accounts  Payable  ' 

this  FASf,  LOW-COST  way  on  the 

Underwood  Sundstrand  Accounts  Payable  Accounting  Machine 


GAIN  A  BIGGER  PROFIT  .  .  . 

through  less  cost,  more  discount 
and  more  anticipation. 

Practically  every  operation 
-except  form  handling  and 
listing  the  amounts  on  the  simple 
Sundstrand  10-key  keyboard- 
is  performed  automatically. 

Call  your  Underwood  Representative 
for  full  information  ...  or  mail  the 
coupon  now. 


Underwood 


Accounting  Machines  .  .  .  Adding  Machines  .  .  . 
Typewriters  .  . .  Carbon  Paper  .  .  .  Ribbons 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

'  Underwood  Limited,  Toronto  1,  Canada 

Safes  and  Service  Everywlier* 


STORES 


Name—  _  _  _ _ _ _ _ _ Title _ 


Compony _ _ 


UNDERWOOD  CORPORATION,  One  Pork  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  full  information  regarding  the  Underwood 
Sundstrand  Accounts  Payable  Posting  and  Control  System. 


J 
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out  that  this  recommendation  would 
mean  more  favorable  treatment  for 
commission  salesmen  than  for  other 
groups  of  employees;  that  the  provis¬ 
ion  is  unnecessary  since  the  earnings 
of  commission  salesmen  have  generallv 
advanced  more  rapidly  than  those  of 
other  employees:  and  that  allowable 
increases  should  be  confined  to  base 
salary  or  guaranteed  drawing  accounts 
and  not  applied  to  commission  earn¬ 


ings  themselves. 

Banzhaf  pointed  out  that  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  dispute  on  commission 
earnings  (it  was  still  unsettled  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  1)  has  permanent  and  not  mere¬ 
ly  temporary  significance  in  the  wage 
and  salary  structure.  This  is  true,  too, 
of  other  decisions  which  the  WSB 
makes,  although  it  is  in  theory  only 
an  emergency  authority.  The  question 
of  sub-standard  wages  is  still  to  be 


handled,  and  the  far-reaching  question 
of  pensions.  W'age  Regulation  19,  re¬ 
leased  on  December  23,  approved  the 
adoption  of  comprehensive  health  and 
welfare*  programs  without  any  charge 
against  Regulation  6  allowances. 
Banzhaf  pointed  out  that  if  the  WSB 
takes  similar  action  on  pensions,  in 
effect  decontrolling  them,  the  pressure 
of  demand  for  such  benefits  will  be  un¬ 
restrained  and  the  effects  will  be  costly. 


CREDIT  PROMOTION  &  OPERATION 


BUILDING  NEW  BUSINESS 

/CREDIT  managers  and  sales  promo- 
^  tion  men  made  convention  his¬ 
tory  this  year  by  staging  the  first  joint 
session  of  Sales  Promotion  and  Credit 
Management  Divisions,  and  Visual 
Merchandising  Group.  Its  subject  w'as 
developing  extra  business  through 
credit  promotions. 

Robert  J.  Pow'derly,  sales  promotion 
director  of  Kresge,  Newark,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division, 
in  his  address  of  welcome  said  he  him¬ 
self  does  not  believe  in  promoting 
credit  as  such,  since  people  buy  things 
rather  than  credit.  “So  first  you  sell 
the  item,”  he  advised,  “and  then  you 
sell  the  convenience  of  buying  it  on 
credit  terms.” 

Arthur  See,  publicity  director  of 
Saks-34th,  speaking  as  co-chairman  of 
the  session,  told  the  credit  men  that 
sales  promotion  people  generally  don’t 
know  what  credit  means,  and  find  it 
difficult  to  explain  terms  simply  in 
black  and  white;  he  asked  both  groups 
to  work  toward  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  one  another’s  problems. 

Cooperation  Needed.  Clarence  £. 
Wolfinger,  credit  manager  of  Lit 
Brothers,  Philadelphia,  first  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Credit  Management  Divis¬ 
ion  and  chairman  of  CMD’s  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Committee,  was  co-chairman 
of  the  session  and  a  featured  speaker. 
Sales  managers,  he  said,  may  need  a 
great  deal  of  help  during  the  coming 
year  to  meet  or  top  last  year’s  figures: 
this  help  the  credit  department  can 
give,  thanks  to  its  list  of  customers  and 
information  on  their  buying  habits, 
paying  habits,  and  favorite  depart¬ 
ments.  Through  coojjerating  with  one 
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another,  sales  department  and  credit 
department  can  direct  promotional 
efforts  along  lines  that  will  yield  the 
greatest  return. 

To  achieve  close  and  productive  co¬ 
operation,  Wolfinger  urged  credit  men 
to  get  down  into  the  selling  depart¬ 
ments,  to  learn  about  merchandising, 
to  see  that  credit  services  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  advertising  and  display,  and 
especially  to  make  sure  that  the  credit 
department  itself  offers  good  services, 
particularly  to  any  customers  who 
should  have  special  attention.  He  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  credit  department 
welcome  visits  and  inquiries  from  the 
selling  divisions  and  make  every  effort 
to  educate  sales  and  executive  person¬ 
nel  about  credit.  The  merchandise 
manager  who  knows  what  types  of  ac¬ 
counts  are  available,  he  pointed  out, 
can  plan  promotions  with  a  view  to 
offering  the  most  suitable  credit  serv¬ 
ice,  and  can  arrange  to  have  credit 
interview'ers  in  selling  departments 
during  a  special  event. 

Making  the  Most  of  Credit.  Other  de¬ 
partments  of  the  store,  Wolfinger  com¬ 
mented,  do  not  realize  the  help  they 
can  get  from  credit  department  rec¬ 
ords;  he  urged  studying  customer  buy¬ 
ing  habits  from  these  records  in  order 
to  make  promotions  more  productive 
and  less  expensive;  solicitations  pro¬ 
jected  at  active  accounts  will  produce 
more  than  unplanned  all-over  promo¬ 
tions.  Also  suggested  was  that  accounts 
be  classified  by  sales  potential,  so  that 
an  effort  can  be  made  to  increase  the 
business  from  good  risks.  Gootl  service 
from  the  credit  department  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  step  toward  this  goal— including 
the  extension  of  those  tyjjes  of  credit 


that  receive  maximum  acceptance 
from  a  store’s  customers. 

To  make  credit  accounts  profitable, 
Wolfinger  recommended  a  study  of 
delinquency  by  areas,  as  a  guide  to 
future  drives  for  new  accounts.  A  study 
of  policies  to  be  applied  to  marginal 
risks  and  an  alertness  to  opportunities 
for  switching  customers  from  one  type 
of  credit  to  another  were  also  recoin- 
mended.  Expenses  can  be  minimized 
by  avoiding  lost  time  and  motion  at 
every  turn;  by  refraining  from  adopt¬ 
ing  foolish  credit  policies  simply  to 
meet  competition;  by  taking  care  that 
approvals  should  not  be  so  slow  that 
delivery  problems  or  lost  sales  result. 
Constant  search  for  improved  methods 
w'as  also  stressed,  but  with  the  remind¬ 
er  that  other  divisions  of  the  store 
should  be  notified  promptly  of  any 
changes  in  procedure. 

Credit  on  Display.  Dean  Ashby,  credit 
manager  of  Famous-Barr  Company, 

St.  Louis,  prepared  a  pajier  on  mer¬ 
chandising  the  credit  department  by 
the  use  of  w'indow  and  interior  dis¬ 
plays.  This  was  read  for  him,  in  his 
absence,  by  Louis  Selig,  CMD’s  second 
vice  chairman.  Ashby’s  point  was  that, 
once  the  value  of  the  charge  account 
as  a  selling  tool  is  recognized,  “it  is 
but  a  short  step  to  the  realization  that 
the  controlled,  systematic  promotion  ol 
charge  accounts  .  . .  should  be  as  much 
a  part  of  the  merchandising  jx)licy  as 
price  lines,  quality  standards,  advertis¬ 
ing,  floor  and  window  displays  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  other  devices  designed 
to  attract  and  hold  increased  sales  vol¬ 
ume.” 

Since  people  sometimes  overlook 
the  convenience  of  credit  accounts  and 
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Monarch  Price -Marking  System  improves  control,  speeds  inventory  and  auditing 


Are  you  getting  all  the  help  possible  from  your  Mon¬ 
arch  Price-Marking  machines  and  supplies?  Using 
coded  control  information  on  every  ticket,  tog  or 
label  increases  the  value  of  your  price-marking  sys¬ 
tem,  saves  many  extra  hours  of  tiresome  v/ork.  By 
using  standardized  placing  of  all  items  of  informa¬ 
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unnecessary  lines,  make  room  for  inventory  and 
auditing  facts  even  on  small  size  tickets. 

Monarch  Price-Marking  Machines  are  made  to 
meet  the  needs  of  every  type  of  retail  store  — from 
the  batteries  of  completely  automatic  Monarch  "50” 
price-marking  machines  used  in  the  largest  stores 
throughout  the  country,  to  the  sturdy  portable  Mon¬ 
arch  “Junior"  and  Monarch  “Pathfinder"  price¬ 
marking  machines  used  in  stores  of  all  sizes. 

If  you  have  questions  about  price-marking  meth¬ 
ods,  machines  or  supplies,  consult  your  experienced 
Monarch  representative.  He’ll  be  glad  to  pass  along 
to  you  the  results  of  Monarch’s  more  than  60  years 
of  research  on  ways  to  save  time  and  money  in  the 
price-marking  function. 
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thus  do  not  purchase  as  much  as  they 
could,  Ashby  su^ested  that  a  window 
display,  changed  weekly,  be  used  to 
familiarize  the  public  with  the  store’s 
credit  facilities;  he  also  advised  attrac¬ 
tive  cards  in  interior  display  to  ex¬ 
plain  charge  accounts,  deferred  pay¬ 
ment,  coupon  accounts,  revolving 
credit— whichever  would  apply  to  the 
merchandise  on  display. 

Tear  sheets  of  the  store’s  ads,  Ashby 
recommended,  should  be  posted  daily 
in  the  credit  department’s  reception 
and  interviewing  rooms. 

Evaluating  Charge  Accounts.  Charge 
account  customers,  he  summed  up,  are 
a  store’s  best  customers;  easier  to  iden¬ 
tify  and  keep  in  touch  with  than  cash 
customers;  more  loyal  to  the  store, 
more  careful  readers  of  the  store’s  ads, 
more  readily  converted  from  lookers 
to  buyers.  To  keep  the  number  of  such 
customers  growing,  a  store  must  con¬ 
stantly  solicit  new  accounts.  Approxi¬ 
mately  10  per  cent  of  the  active  list 
will  drop  off  each  year;  therefore  to 
increase  the  total  number,  more  than 
10  per  cent  must  be  replaced.  The  cost 
of  efforts  to  swell  the  list  of  customers 
should  be  looked  upon  not  as  an  ex¬ 
pense,  he  urged,  but  as  an  investment. 

Selling  credit  through  newspaper 
and  direct  mail  advertising  is  not 
looked  upon  as  the  easiest  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion  assignments,  but  when  Harold 
R.  Merahn  outlined  his  methods,  it 
sounded  not  only  simple,  but,  actually 
fun.  Merahn  is  vice  president  of  B. 
Gertz,  Inc.,  Jamaica,  New  York,  and 
chairman  of  the  standing  committee 
on  sales  promotion  for  the  Allied 
Stores.  To  accomplish  what  the  Gertz 
store  has  accomplished,  Merahn  said, 
takes  coo|jeration  between  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  and  credit  manager— 
and  his  store’s  credit  manager,  Law¬ 
rence  VV'^inthrop,  he  hailed  as  “a  two- 
fisted  seller.” 

Credit  in  Newspaper  Ads.  Selling 
credit  through  news|japers,  Merahn 
warned,  should  be  done  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  one’s  own  business;  for 
his  store,  the  credit  theme  is  usually 
presented  in  connection  with  specific 
goods,  either  adjacent  to  the  selling 
price  or  along  the  bottom  of  the  ad. 
.\s  a  formula,  he  offered:  “Vary  the 
strength  of  your  credit  appeal  accord¬ 


ing  to  the  income  norm  of  your 
patrons.”  There  are  times,  however, 
when  the  Gertz  store  makes  a  general 
appeal  in  behalf  of  credit— just  before 
the  peak  of  a  season,  as  before  Easter, 
Labor  Day  and  Christmas,  for  exam¬ 
ple;  or  when  a  new  form  of  credit  is 
to  be  introduced;  or  when  there  is  a 
change  in  government  regulations. 

Turning  to  direct  mail,  Merahn 
warned  that  not  every  store  needs  it  as 
Gertz  does;  if  the  local  papers  give 
complete  coverage  of  the  trading  area, 
there  is  little  need  to  use  the  mails. 
Gertz  contacts  its  inactive  accounts  by 
mail  once  in  each  of  their  first  four 
inactive  months;  one  of  these  mailings 
is  a  letter  from  the  store  head,  asking 
if  the  store  has  been  at  fault  and  invit¬ 
ing  replies;  both  replies  and  revived 
accounts  are  frequent.  At  Gertz,  where 
inactive  accounts  are  kept  on  the 
books  for  nine  months  after  the  last 
attempt  to  revive  them,  70  per  cent  of 
the  accounts  are  active. 

Opening  Accounts  by  Mail.  One  of 

the  most  spectacular  drives  for  new 
accounts  took  place  when  Gertz  was 
opening  its  Flushing  branch,  in  No¬ 
vember  of  last  year.  The  store’s  man¬ 
aging  director,  Ralph  F.  Waltz,  want¬ 
ed  new  accounts  to  be  opened,  not 
merely  solicited.  So  the  store  selected 
neighborhoods  in  the  new  branch’s 
trading  area,  picking  desirable  income 
sections  and  new  developments.  From 
a  geographically  arranged"  telephone 
directory,  some  55,000  names  were 
drawn.  From  this  number,  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  who  had  accounts  at  the  parent 
store  were  eliminated;  the  remainder 
were  given  "in-file  trade  clearance” 
through  the  local  credit  bureau.  To 
those  whose  names  were  cleared 
through,  a  charge-a-plate  was  sent, 
along  with  a  letter  signed  by  Ralph  F. 
Waltz,  notifying  the  customer  that  an 
account  had  been  opened.  A  leaflet 
enclosure  told  about  the  store  and 
other  credit  services  available.  Some 
12  jjer  cent  of  these  accounts  had  be¬ 
come  active  by  early  January,  two 
months  after  the  mailing  began;  only 
a  handful  objected  to  the  procedure. 
Because  a  branch  store  usually  draws 
a  certain  amount  of  trade  away  from 
the  parent  store,  Gertz  is  repeating  the* 
procedure,  this  time  for  the  parent 
store,  in  newly  developed  areas  con¬ 


venient  to  Jamaica. 

Internal  Drives.  In  addition  to  all 
these  methods,  Gertz’s  does  not  over¬ 
look  what  Merahn  calls  “internal  com- 
bustion”  —  getting  the  salespeople  to 
sell  credit.  They  pay  a  dollar  to  any 
salesperson  who  ojjens  an  acceptable 
account;  in  addition,  they  have  four 
drives  a  year,  launched  with  drama 
and  excitement,  and  offering  many 
prizes.  Among  these,  there  is  a  daily 
award  for  the  first  account  opened 
that  day— a  silver  dollar  to  the  sales¬ 
person,  an  orchid  to  the  customer, 
both  awards  being  announced  over 
the  public  address  system.  Total  costs 
of  a  typical  contest  were  $3,274  for 
2,656  new  accounts,  or  $1.22  per  ac¬ 
count.  Two  out  of  three  such  accounts 
become  active,  Gertz  has  found. 

Campaign  for  Prompt  Pay.  Final 
speaker  at  the  joint  session  was  George 
C.  Robinson,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
Richmond,  who  outlined  the  effects  of 
that  city’s  newspapser  and  radio  adver¬ 
tising  to  encourage  prompt  payment 
of  bills.  In  the  course  of  a  year’s  cam¬ 
paign,  which  began  in  the  newspapers 
and  ended  on  radio,  using  up  a  fund 
of  $5,000,  the  Richmond  collection 
rate  rose  from  36.8  to  40.1  per  cent;  it 
dropped  back  to  36  after  the  campaign 
was  discontinued,  but  last  Novembei 
rose  inexplicably  to  42  per  cent.  Cam¬ 
paign  theme  stressed  the  value  to  the 
individual  of  good  credit. 

OPERATING  IMPROVEMENTS 

A  T  two  technical  sessions,  one  an 

early  bird  meeting,  credit  mana¬ 
gers  looked  into  their  o{>erating  meth¬ 
ods,  seeking  ways  to  streamline  and 
improve.  Single-control  and  two-coth 
trol  cycle  billing  were  analyzed;  so 
were  ways  of  consolidating  charge  and 
instalment  account  billing,  and  ways 
to  speed  new  account  approval  meth- 
ods.  Walter  E.  Baab,  credit  sales  man- 
ager  of  Stern  Brothers,  New  York,  and 
chairman  of  the  Credit  Management  pm 
Division,  presided  at  both  sessions  un: 

Single-Control  Cycle  Billing.  J.  Price 
Olive,  credit  manager  of  The  Fair, 

Fort  Worth,  Texas,  presented  the  cast 
for  single-control  cycle  billing,  a  pro¬ 
cedure  he  had  previously  outlined  at 
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Especially  desiiened  for  retailers,  the  revolution¬ 
ary  Burroughs  Sensimatic  can  be  set  up  to 
handle  other  accounting  iobs  besides  install¬ 
ment  and  layaway  wont.  Heart  of  the  Sensi- 
mauc's  magic  is  its  sense  plate,  or  "mechanical 
brain,"  which  makes  this  amazing  versatility 
possible.  No  other  accounting  machine  does 
so  much,  yet  costs  so  little. 


How  to  cut  expenses. ••  and  please  customers  . 


ijuitLiit  SwuuMqltA 


Here  is  the  best  answer  yet  devised  for  the  problem  of 
installment  and  layaway  accounting — the  amazing 
Burroughs  Sensimatic  accounting  machine.  Amazing 
because  it’s  so  fast,  versatile,  and  complete — so  easy  to 
operate — and  so  economical.  'The  Sensimatic  is  a 
customer  good  will  builder,  too,  because  it  means 
faster  service  and  neat  and  accurate  records  for  the 
customers’  protection. 

The  Sensimatic  does  every  accounting  operation 
involved  in  layaway  and  installment  accounting:  pur¬ 
chases  and  payments,  single  or  multiple — general 
purpose  ledger  posting — customer  receipt  book  or 
unit  receipt  posting — collectors’  receipt  books — age 


VHEREVER  THERE’S  BUSINESS  THERE’S 


Burroughs 


analysis  and  miscellaneous  listings.  It  even  computes 
the  amount  of  change  to  be  returned  to  the  customer. 
And  the  Burroughs  Sensimatic  is  so  flexible  that  it  can 
.be  adapted  perfectly  to  many  different  plans  for  install¬ 
ment  or  layaway  accounting.  It’s  so  easy  to  operate 
that  anyone  can  use  it. 

Why  not  let  Burroughs  send  you  the  complete  story  of 
the  Sensimatic?  Write  today  for  a  copy  of  "Seven  Ways 
to  Improve  Your  Installment  and  Layaway  Account¬ 
ing.”  Use  the  convenient  coupon  below. 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Seven  Ways  to  Improve  Your  Install¬ 
ment  and  Layaway  Accounting." 

Name _ Address _ 
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-Tide- 
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the  CMD’s  St.  Louis  meeting  last  May. 
Since  then,  he  rep>orted,  many  stores 
have  asked  details  of  the  methods  and 
at  least  one  has  adopted  it;  his  own 
store’s  management  and  accounting 
firm  have  both  expressed  approval  of 
its  operation.  The  single  control  has 
been  in  use  at  The  Fair  since  August, 
1950,  and  the  most  recent  audit  shows 
a  net  difference  of  less  than  S500  for 
17  months. 

Benefits  of  The  Fair  include  the 
elimination  of  almost  all  transfers; 
availability  of  media  12  to  48  hours 
earlier  than  before:  reduced  fraudu¬ 
lent  charges  (because  records  are  avail¬ 
able  so  soon);  readily  available  write¬ 
off  of  Profit  and  Loss  accounts  at  any 
time;  ability  to  handle  a  fast-growing 
number  of  accounts  with  no  addition¬ 
al  personnel  and  with,  in  fact,  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  one  person.  This  last  saving, 
representing  $3600  so  far,  is  an  ample 
cushion  against  the  possible  losses  that 
might  develop  from  fraud  and  lost 
media. 

Cautions  Advised.  Although  The 
Fair  has  had  no  shortages  or  fraud, 
and  customer  complaints  have  been 
fewer  than  before,  some  cautions  are 
necessary.  Olive  recommends  close 
supervision  of  files  and  ledger  cards; 
employee  records  should  be  segregated 
to  discourage  fraud;  old-balance  cards 
should  be  kept  in  the  trays  to  facilitate 
monthly  balancing.  This  last  means 
that  tray  balances  must  be  adjusted  if 
there  are  transfers;  media,  however, 
can  be  shifted  without  entries  up  to 
time  of  billing. 

Two-Cycle  Method.  Similar  results 
were  reported  for  a  two-cycle  system 
used  by  Foley’s,  of  Houston,  Texas. 
Because  of  the  sudden  illness  of  Arthur 
Cote,  the  store’s  credit  manager,  his 
paper  was  read  for  him  by  |im  Griggs, 
of  Craig  Files,  who  also  answered  ques¬ 
tions  on  Foley  procedure.  Expenses 
are  reduced,  time  is  saved,  yet  control 
is  maintained— not  as  strict  as  in  the 
case  of  cycle  controls,  it  was  explained, 
but  allowing  for  a  calculated  risk  that 
is  offset  by  substantial  payroll  reduc¬ 
tions. 

Foley’s  has  been  using  its  new  pro¬ 
cedure  since  August,  1950,  and  reports 
it  satisfactory;  the  time  of  three  people 
has  been  saved,  and  there  have  been 


no  great  variances.  The  two  controls 
are  for  billed  and  unbilled  accounts  as 
of  a  given  date.  If  billing  for  the 
month  has  progressed  as  far  as  “G”, 
for  example,  A-G  would  be  one  con¬ 
trol:  H-Z  would  be  the  second.  Media 
passes  through  the  control  clerk,  who 
labels  each  taped  bundle  as  billed  or 
unbilled;  the  same  clerk  reviews  inter¬ 
cycle  transfers  as  to  their  status  when 
originally  posted  and  their  present 
status.  The  grand  total  of  both  cycles 
is  reconciled  to  the  general  ledger. 

Calculated  Risk.  In  his  own  com¬ 
ments,  Griggs  explained  how  the  split 
between  billed  and  unbilled  changes 
each  day,  necessitating  a  check  on 
transfers  that  cross  the  line.  In  a  store 
with  over  2,000  accounts,  there  have 
been  only  about  20  such  cases  since 
February,  1950,  with  less  than  $25  net 
difference.  He  advised  each  store  to 
decide  for  itself  how  much  control  it 
requires:  to  weigh  calculated  risk 
against  the  cost  of  absolute  control. 
“There  is  a  price  on  all  this  saving,’’ 
he  reminded  his  audience.  In  the  dis¬ 
cussion  that  followed,  it  was  brought 
out  that  pre-filming  some  of  the  media 
each  day  has  the  effect  of  stopping 
frauds  occurring  within  the  depart¬ 
ment.  VV^here  media  are  lost,  as  some¬ 
times  happens  when  branches  mail 
their  original  data  to  the  parent  store, 
the  customer  is  not  a  reliable  source 
for  reconstructing  the  records;  credits, 
as  well  as  debits,  are  under-reported 
by  the  pidjlic. 

Combining  Charge  and  Instalment. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  consolidat¬ 
ing  charge  and  instalmetu  account 
billing,  the  credit  managers  heard 
Howard  Davis,  controller  of  Jordan 
Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  outline  his  store’s 
system,  which  involves  but  one  bill  a 
month,  even  though  the  customer  uses 
more  than  one  type  of  credit.  Each 
month’s  instalment  on  a  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  account  is  billed  exactly  as  if  it 
were  a  purchase  on  the  customer’s  reg¬ 
ular  charge  account.  There  have  been 
few  requests  for  separate  bills,  and  few 
cases  in  which  the  store  must  play 
Solomon  and  decide  how  to  apply  a 
partial  payment. 

When  a  deferred  payment  contract 
clears  through,  Jordan  Marsh  sets  up 
its  record  on  the  addressograph.  This 


includes  a  line  showing  contract  daif 
expiration  date,  and  amount  of  motit! 
ly  payment.  A  slip  is  run  off  for  cad 
month’s  payment,  and  treated  like ) 
sales  check  w'hen  billing  is  done.  (!■ 
there  is  an  odd  amount,  that  is  billed 
in  the  first  month,  and  the  amount  i 
entered  by  hand.)  For  the  one  defend: 
payment  customer  in  three  who  h., 
no  charge  account,  Jordan  Mar'.' 
makes  out  no  bills;  instead,  the  at! 
dressograph  prints  up  a  series  o 
vouchers,  handed  to  the  customer  ii 
book  form;  the  customer  detaches  aiv 
returns  each  in  turn;  there  is  (oirt 
spondence  only  when  payments  an 
past  due. 

Balancing  the  Books.  On  cycle  closing 
dates,  the  addressograph  plates  are 
again  used  to  indicate  the  total  of  un¬ 
billed  and  past  due  payments.  Unless 
the  volume  of  accounts  is  large,  an 
ordinary  machine  is  adequate:  Jordan 
Marsh,  however,  plans  to  install  newer 
machines.  The  changeover  has  not 
been  without  difficulties,  but  it  has  so 
far  permitted  the  store  to  keep  six  ol 
eight  different  ty|>es  of  accounts  in  its 
regular  trays,  and  the  remaining  two 
may  be  consolidatetl  before  long. 

The  Freiman  System,  .\nother  system 
of  consolitlating  charge  and  instal¬ 
ment  accounts  was  to  have  been  pre¬ 
sented,  but  F.  .\.  Matatall,  controller 
for  A.  |.  Freiman,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
was  uirable  to  appear.  .Sample  forms 
available  for  inspection,  however, 
showed  that  charge  and  instalment  ac¬ 
counts  are  billed  in  different  portions 
of  the  same  statement— so  that  the 
store  can  detach  the  unused  portion  ill 
it  wishes,  or  use  the  blank  section  to! 
carry  a  reminder  that  a  different  typef 
of  credit  service  is  available. 

Faster  Service  Needed.  At  the  early-' 
bird  session,  James  Malloy,  credit 
manager  of  Abraham  &:  Straus,  Inc., 
emphasized  the  importance  of  stream¬ 
lining  the  credit  operation  in  order  to 
give  better  and  faster  .service  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  Credit  bureaus,  too,  he  said, 
nurst  streamline  service.  Following  his 
talk,  Rudolph  M.  Severa,  executive 
manager  of  the  Credit  Bureau  of 
Greater  New  York,  presented  facts 
about  a  step  his  organization  has 
{Continued  on  pnge  68) 
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Kfficieiit  Kv.  an  exiKM-t,  came  in  to  cast  his  eye  on 
Statler’s  operation  ami  to  learn  some  reasons  why. 
“Why  are  tlie  l)e<ls  so  comfortable.^  Why  is  the  food 
the  best  ?  And  wliy  do  folks  say,  “Stutler’s.  where  you 
really  are  a  guest'?” 


The  answer  was  a  cinch  to  see.  Said  Ev,  “It’s  clear  as 
day  that  Statler’s  people  make  it  click — the  bellmen, 
the  valet,  the  chefs,  the  bakers,  waiters,  too— the 
reservation  clerk — and  all  the  Statler  people  are  what 
make  the  Statler  work. 


“For  instance,  Statler’s  famous  bed.  with  all  its  famous 
springs,  is  kept  in  shape  by  Statler  men— that’s  why 
we  sleep  like  kings.  And  Statler’s  expert  maids  make 
up  the  l)eds  so  tight  and  snug.  Each  day,  each  room  is 
spick  and  span  from  radio  to  rug. 


“In  Statler’s  kitchen,  there’s  a  host  of  super-skillful 
guys  who  make  the  best  of  hearty  meals,  from  shrimp 
to  cherry  pies.  The  cellarmen,  the  pantrymen,  the 
butcher,  and  the  rest,  all  strive  to  make  each  Statler 
meal  rank  with  the  very  best. 


hotel 

statler 


(opposite 


New  YORK 
«NNSYIVANIA 


station^ 


“My  business  is  efficiency,  and  Statler  rates  an  ‘E’ 
— efficiency  in  service,  and  in  hospitality.  My  survey’s 
done — and  I’ve  a  mind  to  move  right  in  to  stay  with 
all  you  pleasant  folks  who  work  the  friendly  Statler 
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PRACTICAL  FRONT 
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CORSET  FITTING 


Why  do  two  stores  in  the 
same  area,  carrying  identical 
brands,  end  up  with  com¬ 
pletely  different  corset  sales 
records?  Check  up,  you'll 
find  the  store  with  the 
lower  record  loses  customer 
and  repeat  sales  because 
its  personnel  is  not  doing  a 
top-notch  job  in  analyzing 
customer’s  problems . . . 
correct  fitting  and  servicing. 


The  P.  N.  Practical  Front 
Course  can  train  your  staff 
as  expert  corsetieres  at  no 
cost  to  you  or  them. 

The  10-week  correspondence 
course  on  selling  and  fitting 
corsets,  girdles  and  bras 
is  approved  by  the  School 
of  Business  and  Civic 
Administration  of  the  City 
College  of  New  York.  Upon 
completion,  trainees  receive 
an  accredited  diploma. 
Hundreds  of  stores  have 
^nefited  from  this  method. 
Write  for  complete  information. 


L  NEWMAN  t  SONS,  lie. 

2N  IMhw  kmm,  Nn  TmI  II,  E  T. 


taken  in  that  direction.  To  eliminate 
needless  investigations  of  proven  risks, 
the  Greater  New  York  bureau  offers  a 
selective  screening  service,  whereby  its 
own  employees  check  credit  for  the 
stores  and  in  some  cases  rate  the  ac¬ 
counts.  More  than  half  the  applica¬ 
tions  serviced  in  this  way  have  been 
checked  on  the  basis  of  the  file  infor¬ 
mation;  of  the  remainder,  a  majority 
required  a  check  of  the  business,  bank, 
or  residence:  a  few  needed  up-to-date 
trade  information,  and  1 1  per  cent 
needed  full  rejwrts.  Credit  bureau 
charges  range  from  46  cents  if  the  case 
is  screened  on  in-file  information  to 
$1.40  for  a  complete  repKirt.  During 


the  pre-Christmas  peak,  from  15  to 
per  cent  of  the  reports  handled  by 
the  New  York  bureau  were  handled 
through  selective  screening. 

One  large  store  reported  that  its 
credit  bureau  expense  had  been  re-, 
duced  about  25  per  cent  in  November 
through  the  use  of  this  service;  other 
stores  have  not  materially  reduced 
their  expense  but  have  speeded  up 
service  considerably.  Severa,  who  has 
been  testing  selective  screening 
throughout  most  of  1951,  recommends 
the  procedure  as  “a  worth-while  and 
progressive  device  which  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  relieving  the  constantly- 
expanding  costs  of  doing  business.” 
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COSTS  AND  TAXES 


ACCOUNTING  AND  CONTROL 
LIFO.  Retail  use  of  the  LIFO  method 
will  probably  become  nearly  universal 
in  the  next  10  years,  if  legislation  can 
be  secured  granting  the  option  to  use 
LIFO  cost  or  market,  whichever  is 
lower,  in  the  inventory  valuation. 
This  was  the  opinion  expressed  by 
H.  T.  McAnly  of  Ernst  and  Ernst  at  a 
Controllers’  Congress  discussion  of  the 
topic,  “Is  LIFO  Permanent?”  E.  C. 
Stephenson,  vice  president  of  the  J.  L. 
Hudson  Co.  and  H.  1.  Kleinhaus,  H.  1. 
Kleinhaus  Associates,  the  other  two 
speakers  on  the  panel,  agreed.  George 
W.  Hall,  chairman  of  the  Congress 
and  controller  of  Raphael  Weill  &  Co., 
The  White  House,  was  chairman  of 
the  session. 

Without  the  cost-or-market  option, 
the  retailer  adopting  LIFO  is  gamb¬ 
ling  that  the  price  trend  won’t  turn 
downward.  The  FIFO  user  can  value 
his  inventory  at  current  market  level  if 
that  is  lower  than  actual  cost,  but  the 
LIFO  user’s  beginning  cost  value  re¬ 
mains  a  floor  for  all  succeeding  valu¬ 
ations.  Since  he  cannot  adopt  LIFO 
retroactively  (and  legislation  for  this 
purpose  seems  to  have  a  poor  chance 
of  passage  right  now)  he  runs  the  risk 
of  freezing  a  high  cost  inventory  into 
his  taxable  income  unless  his  timing  is 
perfect. 

An  example  of  how  critical  and 
difficult  the  decision  on  timing  can 
be  was  given  by  Stephenson  in  his 
explanation  of  why  Hudson’s  rejected 


plans  to  adopt  LIFO  as  of  1950.  .\t  the 
end  of  fiscal  1950,  there  was  every  indi- 1 
cation  that  prices  had  begun  a  long- 
range  upward  trend  and  would  prob 
ably  never  again  fall  below  the  Janu¬ 
ary  1950  levels.  The  time  seemed  pro¬ 
pitious  for  LIFO  adoption,  but  Hud¬ 
son’s  was  cautious  and  asked  for  an  ' 
extension  on  filing.  By  mid-year  1951, 
working  with  long  range  projections 
of  price  levels  and  taxes  through  1959, 
the  company  estimated  that  its  initial 
tax  savings  would  be  wiped  out  and 
an  unnecessary  tax  liability  of  over 
$100,000  incurred  by  the  year  1954. 
“On  the  basis  of  all  this,”  said  Steph¬ 
enson,  “we  decided  we  would  not 
adopt  LIFO  for  1950,  but  would  re¬ 
examine  the  problem  each  year  and 
adopt  the  plan  at  a  more  propitious 
date.” 

LIFO’s  permanence,  said  Kleinhaus, 
depends  not  only  on  a  continuing  up 
ward  trend  in  prices  but  on  continued 
retail  interest  and  wider  adoption  of 
the  plan.  Among  needed  revisions  in 
LIFO  regulations  he  mentioned:  a 
more  precise  index;  the  provision  of  a 
procedure  for  taxpayers  not  on  the 
retail  inventory  method,  and  use  of 
gross  rather  than  net  markon  in  valu¬ 
ing  the  closing  inventory  of  the  last 
FIFO  year.  (The  penalty  involved  in 
the  net  markon  requirements,  like 
other  obstacles  to  the  adoption  of 
LIFO,  would,  of  course,  disappear 
with  the  granting, of  a  cost-or-market 
option.) 
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Electronics.  Ralph  Eidem  of  Ernst  & 
Ernst  gave  the  controllers  a  review  of 
the  electronic  machines  so  far  devel¬ 
oped  for  retail  use.  (This  is  published 
in  full  in  the  January  issue  of  Retail 
Control,  the  Controllers’  Congress 
monthly  publication.) 

OPERATING  COSTS 

WAYS  and  means  of  reducing  ex¬ 
pense  ratios  formed  the  subject 
matter  of  two  of  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group’s  meatiest  sessions.  One 
of  the  meetings,  for  stores  with  volume 
under  the  $5  million  mark,  was  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  P.  A.  Stout,  store  super¬ 
intendent  of  Watt  &  Shand,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  and  Gail  Grant,  of  Gail  G.  Grant 
Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio,  and  was  devot¬ 
ed  entirely  to  informal  discussion.  The 
other  meeting,  for  stores  with  volume 
over  $5  million,  had  as  its  chairman 
W.  E.  Shamski,  vice  president  and  di¬ 
rector  of  operations  at  Stix,  Baer  & 
Fuller,  St.  Louis.  Discussion  at  this 
session  was  led  by  a  panel  of  five: 
S.  J.  Fosdick,  vice  president,  Wieboldt 
Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago;  E.  W.  Kehl,  as¬ 
sistant  store  manager,  Gimbel  Broth¬ 
ers,  Milwaukee;  Robert  Lindsay,  oper¬ 
ating  superintendent,  Sibley,  Lindsay 
&  Curr  Co.,  Rochester;  Charles  E.  Mer- 
tins,  operating  manager,  Robertson’s, 
South  Bend;  Ben  Tuck,  divisional 
operating  supierintendent.  Rich’s,  Inc., 
Atlanta. 

At  the  over  $5  million  session. 
Chairman  Shamski  sounded  a  keynote 
for  both  meetings  when  he  pointed 
out  that  dollar  sales  are  on  a  plateau, 
but  that  gross  margin  has  dropped  and 
operating  expense  is  rising.  Whatever 
f  advances  have  been  made  in  efficient 
operating  during  the  past  ten  years,  he 
said,  have  been  fairly  well  offset  by  in¬ 
creased  wage  costs.  Profits,  he  warned, 
can  be  estimated  only  if  future  opera¬ 
tions  are  planned  astutely. 

Soles  or  Service  Costs.  Among  the 
smaller  stores,  the  general  feeling  was 
that  service  costs  offered  a  more  fertile 
field  for  savings  than  did  sales  costs. 
Attention  at  this  session  was  directed 
to  the  savings  inherent  in  cycle  billing, 
in  the  use  of  tabulating  machines  for 
sales  audit,  in'closer  supiervision  of  toll 
telephone  calls. 

Among  the  over  $5  million  stores, 
considerable  interest  developed  in 


ways  to  save  selling  costs.  S.  J.  Fos¬ 
dick  told  with  the  aid  of  slides  how 
the  Wieboldt  Stores  stepped  up  sales, 
often  in  less  space,  and  with  the  same 
or  fewer  employees,  by  the  use  of  open 
selling  fixtures.  In  that  organization’s 
Toyteria,  and  in  many  sections  of  its 
housewares  department,  self-service  is 
part  of  the  story;  in  other  departments 
an  open  display  is  used  on  the  con¬ 
ventional  service  basis.  As  an  example, 
Fosdick  cited  an  infants’  sleeping  gar¬ 
ment,  already  a  good  seller,  which 
rolled  up  an  increase  of  20  to  25  pier 
cent  when  it  was  put  into  an  open  fix¬ 
ture.  Significant  was  the  fact  that  ex¬ 
tra  bottoms  for  the  garment  were  sel¬ 
dom  sold  over  the  counter,  but  sold  of 
themselves  when  placed  in  sight. 

Exposed  Selling.  As  discussion  pro¬ 
gressed,  and  case  after  case  was  cited 
of  successful  adoption  of  open  display 
and  other  supermarket  techniques,  the 
}X)int  was  brought  out  that  it  is  the  ex¬ 
posed  merchandise,  not  the  self-service 
or  the  check-out  counter,  w'hich  is  the 
essential  element.  Self-service  may  be 
suitable  only  to  some  departments  and 
some  stores;  the  check-out  counter  is 
good  only  when  there  is  enough  traffic; 


but  ofjen  displays  of  merchandise— ex¬ 
posed  selling— will  improve  service  in 
small  or  large  departments,  with  or 
without  salespeople  in  attendance. 

Operating  Procedures.  The  larger 
stores  were  interested,  too,  in  how  to 
cut  service  costs,  and  listened  with 
keen  attention  when  E.  W.  Kehl  told 
of  two  dramatic  savings  achieved  by 
Gimbel’s,  Milwaukee.  One  involved  a 
reduction  by  one-third  in  the  number 
of  service  managers  needed,  through 
the  simple  expiedient  of  permitting 
buyers,  assistants,  and  spionsors  to  sign 
credit  slips,  written  out  and  brought 
to  them  by  salespeople.  The  credit 
books  go  up  in  turn  to  the  accounting 
department;  there  has  been  no  dishon¬ 
esty;  service  is  faster;  and  salespeople 
like  the  system. 

Self-Parking.  Gimbel’s  second  big 
story  of  savings  had  to  do  with  its 
parking  pavilion,  where  employees 
formerly  parked  cars  for  customers, 
and  where  their  carelessness  cost  the 
store  nearly  $1,000  a  month  in  damage 
claims.  When  customers  parked  their 
own  cars  instead,  the  store  continued 
to  pay  for  any  damages— but  at  a  rate 


IS  YOUR  STORE 
SUFFERING 
FROM  OX  CART 
DISPLAY  METHODS? 


All  too  many  stores  are  wasting  valuable  time  and  money 
on  the  wrong  kind  of  display  materials . . .  expensive  and 
unnecessary  gadgets  and  decorations  that  actually  do 
nothing  but  compete  with  the  merchandise  they’re  trying 
to  sell.  You  can  be  sure  of  a  fair  return  on  your  display 
dollar  by  BUYING  RIGHT . . .  from  one  dependable  source 
specializing  in  functional,  sales  producing  display  equip¬ 
ment!  Consult  Darling  on  your  display  problems.  Free 
catalogs  and  estimates  available  on  request. 


LA.  DARLING  COMPANY,  BRONSON,  MICHIGAN 
NEW  YORIC^  CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES 
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TRIED  and  TESTED 
PLAN  bringing  to¬ 
gether  manufac¬ 
turer  and  retailer 
at  the  point  of  sale 


Retailers  •  •  . 


Increase  your  sales,  reduce 
your  costs  through  improved 
personnel  performance 

•  Supervisory  Techniques 
•  Executive  Trainee  Development 
•  Soles  Training  Programs 
*  Visual  Cast  Presentations 
*  Advisory  and  Consulting  Services 


Manufacturers  .  •  . 


Increase  your  sales  through 
effective  programs  for  the  re¬ 
tail  sales  staff 


Home  Study  Courses 
*  Merchandise  Training  Programs 
*  Product  Information  Manuals 
*  One  Shot  Sales  Boosters 
•  Films  and  Flip  Charts 
*  Training  for  Company  Salesmen 


Our  programs,  tailored  to  your 
needs,  reflect  modern  training 
techniques  and  sound  retail 
experience. 


AND  ASSOCIATES 
TRAINING  CONSULTANTS 

20  W.  EIGHTH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  11,  N.  Y. 


that  dropped  to  $50  or  less  a  month. 
This  was  an  unexp>ected  saving,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  salaries  saved.  Although 
fewer  cars  are  parked  at  a  time,  turn¬ 
over  is  faster,  and  customers  do  not 
have  to  wait,  as  they  did,  for  service. 


department.  Regular  weekly  repoin 
are  required,  each  for  a  broad  classifi. 
cation  of  work,  and  consistently  poor 
showings  are  investigated.  Rank  and 
file  employees,  as  well  as  supervisorj, 
have  become  interested  and  take  pride 
in  meeting  or  bettering  the  standards. 
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Thrifty  Use  of  Personnel.  To  encour¬ 
age  thrift  in  using  personnel,  Sibley, 
Lindsay  &  Curr  requires  answers  to 
some  pretty  searching  questions  before 
it  assigns  extra  help  or  creates  new 
jobs,  Robert  Lindsay  reported.  Any 
help  not  needed  by  a  department  is 
posted;  efforts  to  do  without  for  even 
a  few  days  are  encouraged;  use  of 
loans,  contingents,  night,  Saturday, 
and  short-hour  help  is  suggested  in 
preference  to  adding  another  fidl-time 
person  to  a  department’s  staff.  In 
some  stores,  an  open-to-buy  for  {per¬ 
sonnel  is  used,  to  make  the  merchan¬ 
dising  staff  conscious  of  selling  costs. 


Production  Standards.  In  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  other  expense  -savers,  like  take- 
with  campaigns,  emphasis  was  laid 
iqpon  the  importance  of  selling  the 
idea  to  the  staff;  if  the  em{ployees  are 
not  behind  an  idea,  it  often  fails  to 
{produce  results.  Production  standards 
are  no  exception,  it  appeared.  When 
Ben  Tuck  told  how  Rich’s  used  them 
to  save  expense,  his  emphasis  was  on 
the  way  in  which  the  store’s  produc¬ 
tion  engineer  gets  buyers  and  supter- 
visors  to  regard  him  as  counselor  and 
friend,  and  “sells”  standards  to  the 


The  Sum  of  Little  Things.  Charles  E. 
Mertins,  telling  of  large  and  small  sav¬ 
ings  effected  at  Robertson’s,  South 
Bend,  em{phasized  the  impportance  ol 
little  things.  Although  he  had  a  story 
to  tell  of  substantial  savings  in  time 
achieved  by  using  a  conveyor  instead 
of  a  freight  elevator  to  bring  incoming 
shipments  to  the  marking  room,  he 
was  equally  eager  to  see  stores  increase 
sales  productivity  by  having  every¬ 
thing  handy  for  the  sales  {personnel. 
Distant  cash  registers  and  wrapping 
stations  reduce  sales  productivity;  so 
do  old-fashioned  show  cases  that  act  as 
barriers  to  fast  selling. 

Nor  is  the  cost  of  accidents  to  be 
overlooked,  Mertins  warned.  He  men¬ 
tioned  a  simple  method  of  cutting 
down  accidents  on  slippery  terrazzo 
Hoors  by  using  an  abrasive  covering 
that  is  quickly  and  cheaply  put  down. 
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Other  Savings.  Other  suggestions  for 
savings,  small  and  large,  that  grew  out 
of  the  discussions  at  these  two  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  compiled  in  book  or 
pamphlet  form  by  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group,  together  with  suggestions 
received  by  mail. 
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{Continued 

obvious  that  the  President  will  ask  for 
a  tightening  of  all  controls  and  for  the 
elimination  of  the  Herlong  and  Cape- 
hart  amendments. 

The  legislative  process  of  acting  on 
control  legislation  will  take  many 
weeks  and  it  is  doubtful  if  final  action 
is  reached  before  the  middle  of  June. 
The  lines  are  already  drawn  with  sev¬ 
eral  large  national  groups  including 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation  and  others  organizing 
a  campaign  for  the  complete  elimina¬ 
tion  of  price  controls. 

NRDGA  is  preparing  material  for 
presentation  to  both  House  and  Senate 


Washington 
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Committees  setting  forth  the  princi- 
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pies  adopted  at  the  January  meeting. 


Flammable  Fabrics.  The  nationwide 
publicity  given  to  flammable  sweaters 
and  rugs  has  resulted  in  several  bills 
being  introduced  in  Congress. 

NRDGA  sfKonsored  bills  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  during  the  80th  Congress,  but  ac¬ 
tion  was  withheld  because  of  the  lack 
of  a  fool-proof  testing  device.  Charles 
W.  Dorn  of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Company, 
chairman  of  NRDGA’s  Technical 
Committee,  has  been  working  for  the 
past  two  years  with  key  technicians  in 
the  textile  field  trying  to  develop  a 
suitable  test.  A  commercial  standard 
is  exfiected  to  be  released  within  the 
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very  near  future  sponsored  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce. 

NRDCiA  has  favored  the  passage  of 
Federal  legislation  on  this  subject  in 
an  effort  to  prevent  the  protluction  and 
distribution  of  dangerously  flammable 
wearing  apparel.  Now  that  a  suitable 
method  of  testing  seems  assured.  Con¬ 
gress  may  take  action. 

The  first  of  the  bills  introduced  on 
this  subject  are  not  satisfactory  in  that 
they  cover  too  wide  a  field  of  fabrics 
and  products.  Revision  of  these  bills 
the  re-introduction  of  NRDG.Vs 
bill  seems  assured. 

Edward  W.  Carter 

{Continued  from  page  7) 

Good  housekeeping  is  a  fetish  of 
Carter’s  and  he  believes  his  stores  have 
benefited  importantly  from  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  feeling  of  warmth,  orderli- 
oess  and  good  taste  within  the  various 
units.  Finally,  there  continues  to  pre¬ 
rail  within  the  organization  a  spirit 
of  friendliness  which  overflows  into 
customer  relations  and  is  one  of  the 
distinctions  of  the  Broad w'ay. 

The  man  behind  all  of  this  has  a 
keen  and  searching  mind,  operates 
with  machine-like  precision,  yet  has 
an  easy-going  personality.  Completely 
unpretentious,  he  is  easy  to  know  and 
talk  with.  He  seems  to  possess  unlim¬ 
ited  energy.  His  executive  staff,  which, 
incidentally,  he  considers  one  of  the 
most  competent  in  the  country,  is  hard 
put  to  keep  up  with  him.  In  additiott 
to  his  regular  4.>hour  week.  Carter 
often  visits  one  of  the  stores  during 
Monday  and  Friday  evening  openings. 

Despite  his  youth.  Carter  has  many 
tears  of  practical  department  store  ex¬ 
perience,  and  in  addition  is  often  de- 
KTibed  as  one  of  the  few  perfectly 
trained  “scientific  retailers.” 

'  Graduating  from  Hollywocxl  High 
School,  he  continued  his  studies  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  .\n- 
jeles,  receiving  his  A.B.  in  Economics 
in  1932.  During  his  undergraduate 
years  he  worked  at  Silverwoods,  first 
in  the  stcxk  room  and  finally  as  the 
company’s  best  salesman  during  the 
three  years  after  his  graduation,  while 
he  was  accumulating  savings  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  education. 

In  1935,  Carter  resigned  from  Silver- 
wood’s  and  went  east  for  a  two-year 


Meet  Your  Requirements 

WITH  STEIN  ADD-A-SECTION  FINISHERS  TABLES 

These  thrifty,  practical,  work  producing  tables  may 
be  installed  in  any  number  of  sections  and  added 
to  as  your  hand  finishing  department  expands. 

Beautifully  finished,  sturdily  constructed,  birch  top, 
steel  frame  and  leg  finishing  tables  will  actually  pay 
for  themselves  through  increased  production,  better 
work  and  greater  comfort  for  the  seanistress  or  tailor- 
facts  confirmed  by  users  everywhere. 


Illustration  at  the  right  shows 
Stein  Add-A-Section  Finishers 
Tables  with  concave  front  which 
are  more  suitable  for  Men's 
Alteration  Departments  —  the 
proper  tables  for  best  serving 
your  needs.  These  tables  are 
constructed  of  the  same  top 
quality  materials  as  those  de¬ 
scribed  above. 

Please  write  us  for 
full  information 
about  these  items. 
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G.  J.  MARDER  &  ASSOCIATES 

4403  SHERIDAN  ROAD 
CHICAGO  40.  ILLINOIS 
EDgewater  4>5112 


course  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Business  .\dministration.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  award  for  ranking  first  in 
scholarship  during  1936,  and  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Master  in  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  cum  laude  in  1937. 

Upon  leaving  Harvard  he  sjjent  a 
short  time  with  Willis  and  Christy,  in¬ 
vestment  counsel,  leaving  to  join  the 
May  Company  of  Los  Angeles  as  an 
assistant  buyer.  In  the  years  that  fol¬ 
lowed  Carter  handled  many  positions, 
all  in  merchandising,  and  his  work 
attracted  widespread  attention.  In 
April,  1946,  he  accepted  the  executive 
vice  presidency  with  Broadway  and 
moved  into  the  presidency  in  January 


1947. 

A  man  who  honors  many  claims  and 
calls  on  his  time.  Carter  has  been  a  di¬ 
rector  and  has  just  completed  a  term 
as  vice  president  of  NRDGA.  He  is 
president  of  Cavendish  Trading  Cor¬ 
poration;  vice  president  of  the  All 
Year  Club;  vice  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a 
director  of  the  Welfare  Federation;  a 
City  Commissioner;  director  of  the 
Harvard  University  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion;  regional  trustee  of  Mills  College; 


trustee  of  Occidental  College;  andn 
member  of  the  Retail  Advisory  Con 
mittee  of  OPS.  F 

Sharing  his  love  of  music  and  th^ 
with  his  wife.  Carter  is  vIeJ 


opera 

president  and  chairman  of  the  FinantS 
Committee  of  the  Southern  Californif 
hich  conduct 


Symphony  Association, 
both  the  Symphony  and  the  Opetij 
Seasons  in  Southern  California.  MaNl 
ried  to  Christine  Dailey  in  1932,  he  hail 
two  children,  William,  17  years,  and] 
.\nn,  13  years.  i| 


Service  Facts  About  Fabrics  j 

(Continued  from  page  53)  I 

ant,  a  property  it  derives  from  its  low  crepeing  as  does  rayon.  Combination! 

rate  of  moisture  absorption,  and  is  of  these  fibers  are  often  used,  however,"* 

generally  shrinkage  resistant  also.  to  bring  together  the  best  features  of 

Rayon,  like  cotton,  is  highly  absorbent  both  for  crepe  constructions.  | 

and  dimensionally  unstable  but  can  be  These  are  some  of  the  main  points 
specially  treated  for  shrinkage  and  of  difference  between  the  prop)erties  of 

wrinkle  resistance.  rayon  and  acetate.  They  show  how 

(4)  Acetate  dyes  on  the  whole  are  great  the  need  has  been  for  FTC's 

difficult  to  apply  with  as  high  a  degree  Clarification  of  terminology.  And  they 

of  fastness  to  laundering  or  wetclean-  also  reveal  the  necessity  of  disclosing 

ing  as  in  rayon  or  the  natural  fibers,  the  fiber  content  of  rayon  and  acetate 

though  satisfactory  fastness  qualities  products  at  all  levels  for  guidance  in 

are  attainable.  Good  sunfastness  is  the  proper  care  and  use  of  labelled 

attainable  in  both  acetate  and  rayons  goods. 

by  proper  dyeing  and  finishing  meth-  The  new  rules  have  removed  a 
ods.  source  of  much  unnecessary  and  costly 

(5)  All  acetate  colors  having  a  blue  confusion  concerning  fiber  identifica 

component  dyestuff  such  as  brown,  tion  practices.  They  will  also  mean  2 

green,  maroon,  gray,  etc.,  are  suscepti-  more  diligent  FTC  enforcement  pol 

ble  to  acid  gas  fading  (fume  fading)  icy.  Retailers  should  therefore  tak< 

unless  specially  dyed  or  finished  to  in-  the  necessary  precautions  to  assun 

hibit  this  very  common  color  change  compliance. 

problem.  The  color  change  is  toward  The  NRDGA  endorsed  this  actioi 
red  or  pink.  Rayons  are  not  suscepti-  of  the  FTC  but  with  one  importan 
ble  to  fume  fading.  qualification:  that  fiber  identificatioi 

(6)  Acetate  dissolves  in  acetone  alone  does  not  yield  sufficient  informa 

which  is  commonly  used  as  a  nail  pol-  tion  about  a  product  to  assure  the  con 

ish  remover.  Rayon  is  not  affected  by  sumer  the  utmost  in  wear  and  car 

acetone.  satisfaction.  NRDGA  had  urged  tha 

(7)  Neither  acetate  nor  rayon  pre-  the  voluntary  provisions  of  the  rule 
sents  any  serious  problem  in  dryclean-  which  recommended  disclosure  of  wea 
ing  except  those  associated  with  fabric  and  care  information  should  be  mar 
constructions  or  finish.  Care  is  re-  datory. 

quired  in  drycleaning  to  avoid  steam  In  the  matter  of  fabric  serviceabi 
pressing  acetate  while  any  part  of  the  ity  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  qualit 
fabric  is  damp.  This  will  permanently  of  the  finish  as  well  as  on  the  natur 
dull  the  dampened  area.  of  the  fiber  content.  Therefore,  dire 

Also,  acetate  must  not  be  drycleaned  tions  as  to  the  proper  treatment,  cat 

when  any  part  of  it  is  damp  as  the  and  cleaning  of  rayon  and  acetal 

dampened  area  will  fade  if  the  color  products  are  not  merely  desirable,  bi 

is  one  which  contains  a  red  compon-  essential.  A  realistic  and  useful  polk 

ent.  of  customer  service  demands  such  ii 
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A.  I.  WOOD  &  COMPANY 

1518  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
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We  have  many 
satisfied  clients 
to  prove  it. 
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